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Man, the Image of God ; is he justified 
to change his natural form ? The 




VI. Participants op Socbato-PiiAtonio Sitb- 



f#iHt -iftV-* 



!i^|t«iunt is my life and wealth ; I am his watei-oarrier : 

ilian even life itself. 
Iiet me make a fan of my hair, and wave it as sacli over ilie 

saint ; 

Let me bow my head beneath his feet, and apply theii &ist 



oatfe iiHMMi if his amhiioslal ^«ai |a ni^lMit^ leii 

mitkiMia etmii&iial obdsance. 
I desire the society of holy men ; I hope for it, I pray for it. 
0 liord, have meioy upon Wtirndt that he may tonch Thy 




Trno arc tim acts and irui! i liu ways of tfaoRe 

In wlu«e hearts is the tiiilli, ami wlio iittar tliu liiitli with their iiwiahs. 
Ue who recognlzelli ihe SiiiirBiiie Being as Inie, 
Shall. O Nimofc, be ahsiirbeil in the TRUE ONE. 

Phoa. T. Sukh. xv. 8. 




PLATO : THE BBAHM QIAm, THE BBAHM BISHI, THE DEUS 
PHILOSOPHOBUM. 



"took on this pictnre of Joy, behold the Beauty nf Holiness I 
"How long, ye sons of men, will ye scorn the words of Wisdom? 
How long will ye hunt for bappines9 in the caverns that breed despair?" 



IN SHE HVEBLASTING MEMORY OP MY BISTEE 

EAMPIAEIS 

_ 'SO YOTJ 

HABEISHAN S. MALIK 

THIS LITTLE WORK, — THE JUVENILE OFPSPBINQ OF MY 
SIMPLE LBAENINQ, IN THE SUBLIME INSPIRATIONS OP THE 
AIiL-PBBFBCT PfiBCBPTOB, BBOUGHT FOETH THBOUGH HIM, 

lii iiMK 'iMpM, m&i mm mmmn m 

wmn mm mtm^Emm mw Mmrnmrn. m -mm wm&' 
wwHN^ * <smm W mm m mm mmmi 

BBTWEEN US, IN THE SWEET HOPE OF ITS CONTINUITY 
WIiL WE BEACH THE GOAL, I, BELIEVE, ITS HUMBLE 
AUTHOR DO DEDICATE 



gamer: 

Searohings after truth, that have tracked her secret lodes, 

And corae up again to the surface-world, with a knowledge 
grounded deeper ; 

Arguments of high scope, that have soared to the keystone of 
heaven, 

And thence have swooped to their certain mazk, as the falcon to 
its quarry; 

Vb» festdte I have gathered of prudence, the ripened harvest of 
my ijtusings, 

"^tsBS mmiawA I xmto thee, Q 4ppUe sohokir of WiM^OfflU 




, 'While oountless Mage with their mighty armies have 
-^^^ away from the ^il SiK ||» ffias ef ft 

■ cinematograph on the screen, without leaving any sign or 
imjpessioD behind them; while queens, .who in their beauty 

utterly forgotten ; while emperors, who enjoyed wilb 
indefinite number of conoubine^r have become dust under 
#g fesl the living ; while Nineveh and Babylon have 
crushed into pieces, and overwhelmed by the earth beil^ 
destroyed and decayed; while they have almost lost thefr 
seats of existence ; while illusive images or the transienJt 



of matter have no reality, — who survives ? Whose glory and 
splendour, urm&oted by the generations, and cycles of time, 
iffl mWfiiSsm^ ^^sw ftames and pemm are mom 
dear to a child than his own parents' ? Of tjiose that tried 
to live while hving like the dead. Of those who considered 
&ese ephemeral pleasures as bane to their souls. And, in short, 
of those 'Wimm wmf masMg hM 9e0 ^ #«BMdlraSi 

Indeed, only a few individuals have been such ; but yet 
enough to save the whole world. Erom amongst all of these 
Imlf Isdta «tf ■wuA, 1 eall to j^stif irtaigsMHw. Wk&m 
^ words would refresh many a weary heart, and whose memory 
would brighten many a long day of hard toil. Whose 
righteousness would purify even the most abandoned mind, 
and whose 'S^t ymH-i. mHiidl«ttJtaB|^i^B#^teiUW^yi^i 
Who descended from the Divinity to take us back. To us 
who have left home, perhaps, sinoe bbous of time. To free 
Wlwim atsisRi "wliQgi ^ssm0s^ T^memm im 



against evil, a«i Ml l&n jemm ilai 1^ $^^'-mc 
destruction. 

you. And it is their compag^^ it)«iMb|ie»i; I Itxtafl te 
make a compendium of. 

The sublime tiieology of Nanak, be It understood, -WHS 
pimfi#gated, till the Ninth Succession, somewhat mystically 
and symbolically, and was therefore unintelligible to the 
uninstructed. Though it was systematically disseminated by 

of his divine genius, it was delivered by him synoptically, 
and' in such a way as to be utterly inaccessible to the vulgar. 
Ital iHieiKi M gonseiqudnce of ftd is^mmencement of - s 
e^pEjiStd and barren period, it became corrupted throu^^ 
the negligence and confusion of its votaries, then such of the 
Theomorphists, as happened to .hve when it was thus 

to prevent its becoming entirely extinct. Mrigindt Deep "and 
Man^, those two ^eat Theomorphie luminaries — by whom 
in^iMi 'Mr wiit msm^^aM, "n&m fie lml6 ii& 
grauine disoiiples of Nanak. ifym. who, though they lived in 
a base age, possessed divine energy, and who having fathomed 
the depth of their exalted master's precepts, developed their 

benevolently communieiMI l^iQi li Itt^^lipS} Use |^ 
universal good. 

Wat Hkmt&gf of l^^mA KnUfasft dl Iiteelei mBi^ 
independently the same. It is perfectly harmonious vtiiHi 
each other's sentiments. This is a truth. This has hithe^ 
S&mained closed in a state of oblivion. This Deo fme^ 0 
J^emM, I iMssel^ ib^ ttiiiA., Sm. M am :Mi lut 
express that in order to elucidate the genuineness of the 
presented arguments, I have availed myself largely of the 



labours of others. Thus in addition to the vadous aiti^^ 

contemporary authors, whose excellent passages I have not 
scrupled to quote almost verbatim. And if what I have thus 
Jnpgi^% pil togi^ber'— lot let it be left hidden from tmt 
tba^ i wpa. hai fin amateur possessing not a jot more than a 
puerile experience — serves to awaken suflBcient philosophic 
interest in the heart of any reader, the object of my desire 
ih*wl@iEi pfa^i 'itmif iMtl^s^ been %meisi^^w^^ 

My debt to my most poble and learned friend, Cyrius 
Triantaphyllus Gosta, is one which I can not adequately 
&^tmn. I kid fu»l mtsxmmmA io sltt% %m language of. 
his country before I met him, but so immensely difficult I 
found its verb, that it appeared to me almost impossible to 
grasp it sufficiently even for the purpose of continuing the 

welcomed me to his study room, aaft IMe& great pains to 
instruct me. In particular, I have Im ^ank him for his 




Love, honour, judgment — all s #iasB' 

Shot forth from ven'mous oaves. 

In their despite endow my soul 

With Plato's saored toe; 

Xeaoh, M&t Mb W^m^xl^ 

l^apMsi f & 'SeSk ism mst^. 

And so with faith till end my 

With his philos'phy crown ; 

Thiough truth's pure weali^lii g(|l^ :Of 



Homage and Tributes to Thee do I pay, 0 omniseiei^ 
omnipotent and omnipercipient Deity. Whose name is 
'[teett Who art the Creator. Who art Intrepid, and art 

^MttE iiMt- ''Vto ^art i>^thiii»! mA haul mm^ 
born. Who art, O Lord, the Support of All. Who art 
True through couatless eeons. Who wast True anterior to 

be True in all futurity. (1) 

0 Thou, who according to our deeds which we have 
wrought in our previous lives givest just decree; wibef 
helpest the saints and punishest the tyrants. 0 Supreme 
Being Thou, who rulest the visible and invisible worlds'. 
Who bringest to the myriads of the human race a change 

the pious miitdM |3 #@£m|Mb^ $M '$B^e^ |^ 

ages. (2) 

' To Theosi hMi Sail Ttm^kss^f^Msa^ mfo Tkml 
Thou art, indeed, the Bfefflitfd, l^ife |8ie© |ffiH%- ^ I 
call the True Wisdom's Sun. 

Thee Eighteousness I will call. I will call Thee All 



Thanks to Thee, 0 Thou most Sublime Monarch and 
Conkoller of this complex universe. Who through Thy 
prqpitio«iss6G»! terM t^m asA v(^iinp (si '^'i^temm 
crowds, and sentest Thy servant the Humble Nanafe 
Nanak, whom Thou didst appoint the Universal Phostix^ 
psyehicus. Nanak our Preceptor, the Son of Ealus, that 

1 God. 

2 An Enlightener of Soul. 
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most gtadovB Spirit, which Thou hadst given us, W 
deEviOT m fcom the bondage of Sin and its penalties. (4) 

Greetings to Thee, O our Holy Phostirpsyohious, by whom 
the enduring Philosophy of iPhostir Viylosi was com- 
l^iattooaMf taspB^telMSh© |>laas<yphy which sueeeeded to 
serve as a boat for the purpose of crossing tUls sm ei 
passion, in which the world was immersed. (5) 

'^Kt nSiee were bom virtue, Imowledge and powe^, and 
'Bum, having observed the world, plu!^^. ifj; 
darkness, by the succeeding series of wisitiifc 
wast filled with compassion. (6) 
. '^%i«,iwiiFest the pittil aiei' m^^^^g^J^Amet &mmm& 

of men, suffering from ignominious superstitions. (7) 
Thou hadst reahzed the plight which Thy fellow-sainla 

To Thy auditors Thou didst teach the knowledge of the 
word " Vahguru," from which the desteuetion of the pain 
proceeds. (9) 

Indeed, he whoi ' taMg .am& mn^^majfis^m 
" Vahguru," whatever order of life he may have entered, 
ajad whether he be in the state of practising asceticism or 
wMm^^^^^ m #Mt fa imMEib rnmmm^. 'im % 

liberated, yea, he is set free from the bondage at ^mm- 
migration. His happy -soul is emancipated for evar. (10) 

**Wtea flidst put an ettfl to (3ta> former calamities, so 
in the present instance be equal to Thyself." Ite HkB 
community,^ -as Thou Thyself beholdest, is tossing 
violently in the roughest gale of the ocean of ignorance 
giii, j^Biy |]|@ i^^a &i its 'wiM ^ «QiaM& l@ llflj Its 
head. (11) 

0 Ideal of virtue, " owned most potent by all," I implore 

1—1 The words between the nmnerals mean "A book, by meditating on 



■Thee; on behalf of the whole human race, I prostrate 
tiefore thy Sorigtuies, to find some remedy for us. (12) 
. G^m^ tm lAWs oS Ite laiiHWil M life, purge ourael^iil 
1^ the husks of tempor^d iigte, mA Mfm^am^ 
spiritual selves." (13) 

"We are, 0 Phostir,i instead of progress-, retrogress-ing 

Jg^' % #^ 'MA 'i^ -^m^ <ei' mm §^ms^im Mnirn^ 

tion is painful and afflictive, perhaps even to the people 
•dwel^a^ in other planets, if they posaess the human 




33i®e -was a tirfle when Thy moat faithful disciples like 
Mrigindi Deep and Mani were found. Those holy 
martyrs, who fearlessly and nobly met their death, without 

Who were perfectly imperturbed, and from their 
demeanour and discourse they appeared to be hajpy till 
Sm. 1m» memmi, -aMiaf ■ fe& Mktmm MM. %b lem^ 
Moner. 

Who endured hunger and thirst without discontent, 
W^'wesTB ©bl^ed to keep company with temptations, hui 
strong enough to control themselves, so as to forbear from 
offending those whom they ought not to offend. By laying 
.aside their avaricious feelings they assisted one another on 
all ^MHtem 

Alas ! where are these fortitudinous men who could 
jprevent their anger from going so far as to cause them 

f ul followers who h$A ^tir&Iy baniahed the evil of rivalry ? 
Whd delighted in nothing so much as in the association of 
"^fttiions and wise men. Who prided on the admirable 
•conduct of iseftr mM> Stfl. »: •* fflsBE. 

rejoiced at the good hUsge$ 'li^f farttoftef TOllaKI IhsB' 
■at their own. (16). 



It is SfflEEWKiM, ■«i;M|||-jK|»5fe^ 
to-day. 

Wmf ette tiieitiB to aMa' 'Kfntottrs.lot' 'ItelAt 
desire of aggrandisement is found in sSHt T!rll«li mi^lm 
ill-will aad gvm lise to envy. (17) 

Vbm ffiiSt onoie, 0 Sovereign, regulate our state.i^ 
healed oiu: sickness, and fc^d £rom -wielsil^^ P^' 

0 2Love Crowned,^ Disciple of the Sword,' why dosfc 
Thou not come again from the worshipful *Hem 

ness. (19) 

" We are on the wreck in our timorous spirits, quivering 
iftaffiKiff I Q feifl«r awfttUy anxious to see Thee." (20> 

Tell us. Thou Son of adorable Gujri, who sittest er^ 
throned on Thy glorious seat, encircled by the Five 
Beloved Ones in the Blissful Land, as to when must 
'^m -m^mm< mm &s^mm @i Vtet^is mm dt 

our previous troubles, didst thoroughly exterminate the 
flame of mischief ; but again, ye martyrs, we are suffering 

ism&mM^s^g^. (21) 

Wherefore, 0 ^Eider of Blue Horse,5 send Thing sS&' 
and cause a apiritual hero to come back to us. (22) 

*«© Thou that wieldest the sovereignty of the fiery 
lybiimg," 0 HcargobM: mm "Mmm,. Iffitil. %■ 

Thy thunderbolt the seed of impiety. 0 mighty ^Eam, 
Lachman, O Krishan,* behold how terribly the despioablft 
■mm ci £tenM mm^B^me «c^Btt iMtti •as. (23) 

"Be merciful, 0 Divinity, be merciful." (24) 

Having, iuyoked Thy Divine Majesty, to Socrates Bail, 
lfe#'*«te*ifif men ; then to Plato, the Deus Philosophorum, 

1 Mental, of coOIm. 

•nrv?r^,?''* ™S&-l^!^t%* araniBials constitute a title of the Phostir. 
ne&rionsnSif ''^^'^ #*8.9^***8»i»»MBg His power for the deitmction of 
4-4 An mMm msm W Mb MiMlM mou&talm^ somewlien tn m» 



the sempiternal iritelleotual key of whose noble intuition 
•doth enable the mortals to' open the sublime spiritual lock 
of the Holy Phoatrr Vivlos and, having entered the True 
Theosphere,! merge for ever into ilsf 1 

I pray and \mf '^ttt Mj^gA 
O Lord. (26) 





! I develop strength to be servioeable to 
■Hteffllned may my study be ■ 
May I never turn my face an|y liMtJlasi 
Mayest Thou always aat mf- i^SMftlW 
•work, be with me ; 



ant, 0 Anant, Anant is but a Castle of Indol^jiiS^ 
All Excellent, to Thee I speak and annpliiSilBii 
Thy yakm is beyond measure, tm 

I to make ^ Ite iAmSM mf f^p9%. SK^'ttl® 

■seven seas my ink ; 

Were I to cut down aU the trees and turn them into 



Were I to make Minerva dictate for millions of ages ; 
Were I to write with the hand of Mercury, 0 Thou, who 
TsiWssk d«^^ying sword, I <mM mot fkam Thm 'm/m 



1 It 13 a fact that no one bas seen electricity, but the electric spark is visible. 
The Deity Himself is invisible to our eyes. He is intangible and Inaccessible to 
■oar senses like the Inminiferous ether. But by His woAs we are aware of Hla 
existence. It is impossible to define Him in human language. And what is 
meant by the Theosphere is, any region where the perfect saints of God dwell 
and meditate upon Him without regard to time. It is during the ceaaeless 



DEEMDS 



(1) — Mother of heroes — the desolators of Trpy, Ero||er%^ 

Seven Sages. Thou didst, in truth, produee Herodoti® 
Hippocrates, the fathers of histei^^j smence and art. 

Doubtlessly Ibejn didst chaim tragedians .^sohylus, 
!l]iripides and Sophooles. Not less tet dHi^ pm&sir 
comedians Aristophanes and Menander. 

(2) — By far the most refidgent lustre round thy name 
W MiSii If Ite Be^m )#'<it@ Wmo/m. ' 

Indeed, thou wast to be envied, most glorious Hellas, 
whose sanctimonious breasts did Plato suckle. All haU to 
"dme l where the Athenian Bee idealized and the Stagyrtt# 
icBsputed. 

(3) — Where the Sphinx sat into the neighbourhood of 
Thebes to propound enigmas, and devoured all those who' 

. is& ms^hM M&b ffictoeeed. 'Wbm&. Ciii^f ' 

the correct solution, and on hearing which the 
Where Sa^ho sang the praises of Bros 
aea. ^Wn^ kmiAmmSer speculated concerning 
the gen^tion of the existing universe, and held thai fit© 
earth was of a eylinderical form. "Where Anaxagoras 
flourished and laid the foundation of the Attic Philosophy. 

Leonidas immortalized the name of Sparta. Where 
Themistooles exhibited the tactics of war, and gained? the 
Sammm *Mmf at VA-afy, Wkmm Pierioles administered 
ifi%y gotten age, and Alcibiades prided on the beauty of 
•^is person. Where Agesilaus reigned, and Xenophon 
gemegyrized. Where Alexander planned to subdue the 
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delivered his unrivalled ,.„.„„^^ ^„ 
Bpibmrus i" taught that the happiness of mankind con- 
i^ted. in pleastffe, which arises from mental enjoyment and 



6f geometry, and Diogenes basked in the blazes of the mm. 

(4) — 0 Creator of these children, who wrote mS. 
ifefts S» mafft psftoit, |>owerfal gind efficient of 
languages, wMdi, "to educate tfei Irtrflectual faoeiiw 
of the mind, possesses far more than any other language, 
superiority to its exquisite beauty of form, to its 



to express every shade of thought and feeling, to its 
inexhaustible richness, and its capacity to form com- 
pwads, <att wett as fef ite 'g00tM&i '^t&may of expressioxii 3^' 
was well said of oil, that if the Gods came down on eartii 
and spoke the language of vmu,. their speech would be 
telek, .for no other speech could more approach the 
33i?ine." ^"Jjo. Greek literature we find not ii% %m- 
greatest and grandest of all literature, but the fountain-head 
of all European Uterature. Almost every kind of literature 



what it created, and even to this day the Greek treatises on 
ethics, logic, geometry, are still unrivalled as masterpieces 
ami «i A ImI Mr M atendanee, to th@ 

gadn and gl^ @| fti btiMp latf Ml ^$$mm ^ M 
cultivated. 

(S) — ^Physically, who were a most beautiful race, and 

the beautiful, which they carried into everything, 
into poetry, sculpture, architecture and oratory." 

lt#: iain&> *"in everything 

I T. H. Jj. LeatT in " Universal Instractor." 
I R jlmsient Philosophy." Camhridge University Series. By J. B. Mayor. 





aiore the primary source of Western Poetry than Sooratea 
dt .Western Philosophy. Allowing as Qiuch as we will to 

^m0jo and TetiMi^ MBW»a», i mMitas -«g"&^'it^r 
An and Science and Law, for the Philosophy of thought 
and of action, nay, even for Theology itself, we are mainly 
iottbei ts *^ %mi l^m Hm ^eMb mSR. ^mmmm 
sense ' consists of little more than the worn fragments of 
oldsx systems of thought, just as the mmmoB soil of our 
gueddns is Composed, in great part, '«i jdetritua of 
primeval rocks. As we ixam taiMllil- tfe 'mmm «f 
civilization, we find extraordinary contrasts in the degrees 
of progress made in its different departments. In some 

in mechanical inventions, the early stages have osd^ a 
historical value ; in others, as in geometry, we still ipa ft® 
iMi Irooks wiftte ¥m «haas«ni fssm ago. % 
arts. "While in sculpture we despair of approaching" 
thee, and in poetiry m»j fttoina ^usJity, at least, if aot 
superiority. 




Here, too, we find the same variety. While the fanciful 
speculations of the ancients as to the constitution and lavii: 

away before the touch of reality, anfl ^Even place to the solid 
edifice of modem physical sciesee ; while immense additions 
Jsasve thus been made to mm iaiowledge of the external 
and of man as a part of the ur^^tMMbtlftMt Is; eil 
the anatomy, the physiology and the habits of the human 
animal, there has been far less advance in the knowledge of 

logic remains in its essentials the emm m when it was first 
^iven to the world by Aristotle, and neither in Psychology 

1 " Ancient PbUosophy." Camb. Unir. Series, by J. B. Mayo 



nor in Ethics can it be said tMI the ancient systems have 
been finally superseded by any generally accepted system 
of modern times. And yet, in spite of all this, is there any 

m@^B ^0^m}Mia m&^i$ UMA mM 'he. 

compared with Aristotle's Ethics for its power of stimu- 
lating moral thought ? Most modems appear to write 
-mist 'Hbe mmdcmmm "S^fs iEhity M UtiiAiig la^alsaii? ; 
or, if they escape from this, it is by running oflf from the 
maip higliway of morality into by-paths of psychology or 
|ihysiology oi mMogy. Again, they are hampered by 
#3 H^^lM iMl whatever SeMsebs moral practice iB 
more impressively and effectively treated of by religion ; or 
'else they consign, what, supposing it to be true, is the most 
^imff&i^^ psf: fof mmMf , to Wee im^m @f ' tm^o^ii 

and unknowable. The ancient moralists knew no such 
restrictions. Aristotle's, and still more Plato's, theory of 
<<eoad:ttot was no stale repeiSiOB of o&e* men's thoughts ; 
it was the full expression of their own highest aspirations 
and discoveries in regard to the duty, the hopes, and the 
destiny of man. And thus there is a freshneas and 4 

seek in vain in the Moderns." 

(7) — Such excellent and just opinions, O Hellas, the 

sky. A sky most deific, intellectually-elevated, and 
supremely adpced : wherein did the Sun of Virtue ghine. 
Bit, talsaaivttrterously, O Wondrous Potter, telH 
fcH^otten to moisten thy clay with to ssaatiment of pftlg^ 
fulfiess. Ah ! this led to the cause of thy own 
Thou inheritest no other possessions but 

thee a prophetic passage of Euripides : 
mother, who from ^gly palaces, hast 
7, how 



demolishment. 



To apply to 
'Alasl O my 



the gods cotinterpoismg '%sgB w 

of thy ancient prospeai^** 

IfM lie 'mm& tafl^nding to & tlffi^ttM 

than the following information. Aye 1 never did my heart- 
so inoi^antly shudder as when I read : i" The early 
BoltainB yr&set mostly great men and great rulers ; .Mi^ 

far from being always unjust. With those late| "detestable 
liyTants and voluptuaries, in whose characters weakness and 
tittitee^ "Mis '<SiaMtlil^ fte ■■m^mA- 
to the exactions and insults of innumerable subordinate- 
ds^C^, and could no longer, with the same confidencCr 
•Sn^ftom petty tyrants to the throne.' One privilege aft^ 
another was curtailed, or withdrawn altogether, until at lait 
it was made penal to teach a Greek child either the language 
or the religion of his fathers. In order to keep aUve the 



lost in a flood of ignorance — moral, intellectual and 
religious — ^it would seem as if God" encouraged then* 
Pfoi^h the language d ttmMe, saying : 
^'f Xet be not ye dismayed. A gentle star 
Eresides o'er your adventure. Ihrom the bffwiear 
Whste Wisdom sat with her Athenian sons," 
%aEci put it into the "km^ M Ms&m^ -im 
assemblies for the purpose of instructioai M» 
forcibly reminded of this in Ihe little song : 

" 0 pretty little moon, 
Shine out and guide my way ; 
And while I steal to school, 
Let not my footsteps stray. 
There knowledge good to us is given : 
A precious gift sent down from heaven." 

:J,S|eek Lays, etc. Translated E. M. Edmonds. — Introductitegti 
iS^e Pleasures of The Imagination. 3 Qreek Lays. 



(8) — Again, when I turn my thoughife fte. 
of daring of the Hellenes during that eventful period — the 
War of Independence — the period when thy mightily- 

innumerable examples of heroism present themselves tp 
the view, i" The Greets had to rise against a tyranny of 
fmm^ SkmA^, #te greatest evil of which was thai it 
tended |t aato its victims well nigh as debased and a& 
roas Si its ministers. In thus considering the 
m «f Wm Greeks, it is much to their honour that 
I lift— tei ftof' -k«a frtfitai vitoa|. 

icfiMent unity and constancy to carry on the struggle a$ 
A . . . Then we flhd that the poets, by their war-aon^^ 
almost electrafied fee 5#«)le population, who row s» 
0ne man ftghf for the noT$M «Ml iffi '%m 




Indeed, it was " a proniinent and unique feature in that 
great strtiig^ Ibii^ S^^ieeft is» llj^tai* «itito' ttnil' 
side ; the movement was essentially one of the people, and 
throughout their fiery ordeal we fail to come across one real 

nation." 

The fates of SuU, Chius and Missolonghi only, are 
srtdfeai it 'AmmSms to exemplify the spirit of the whola 
history of that time. "A period when the brave Suliots ' 
maintained their sturdy independence against all the forces. 
M, for their overthrow by AU Pasha of Epirus." Whose 

^^'Ins^, mnpKfl' Mmm. ^MMib ms^mneA a% Htm 

least 20,000, chiefly Mohametan Albania^ t0W» 
stimulated to fight in their master's cause." 

iie Seteee of lieartl mi- itome, the brav& 

people of Suli could not muster, at most, more &an aom©: 
150Q; but the saoredne^g of thek mmm. jEo&ffiit^ %sm 
mm 



-with almost more &m ImiM; WSapu JE/Vm ^i^smii'mA 
boys fought against the common foe. 

Where aU made themiselves consjpicaous in re^dliii^ the 

1)0 particularise -^mmmi History, however, has left on 
record two uam^. t^W&Eing above their fellows as ' the 
larAvest of the bwf® ' — Sioto Tzavellas, and the good 
gadest Samoel; -nbia -iims hmm.:Ms&S^»Mi^ ntf #&J@i^Mg 

•or PapAs by the mountaineers. During the period ynder 
notice, this remarkable man arrived at Suli ; from whence 
tn^bs^ ViWteA ^ te^f. ^0 aiiii@@ed[^te "wecB a mystery, 
and remained so ; but he came to throw in his lot tus«- 
reservedly with the hardy mountaineers. And the devoMon 
#lat he exhibited to Iheir cause gained him in a very short 
ibne the entire confidence of the people, and he was appointed 
their polemarch or minister of war. He fulfilled all the 
duties that devolved upon him as a religious priest, whilst 

"The Greeks, ever allured by the marvellous, crowdefi 
round him with enthusiasm, and followed his footsteps frooci 
tfOagB lsii liQ»pw . , . 3ffis ascetic piety, his wild and prophefr. 
VikB aspect, his fastings, his preachings, and, above all, tim 
purity of his patriotism, served to endear him to his com- 
panions. During the last close investment of their 

tmdergo the greatest privations, being at one time reduced 
to such straits as to be compelled to subsist for a while 
upon grass boilefl Mft % Mb ffl^. 

" The end, however, drew near, as Ali found mean^ b^ 
corruption to accomplish what he had failed to do by dint 
of arms ; but even in their direst extremity the Suliots were 
aMe M shMn iseetamt #s., f&Sst^^SB # mimm to Aei^ mH 
compensation to be given for the large quantity of gun- 
powder still in their magazine. The transfer of this latter 
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&t who remaioeS ' 

with five companions for the purpose, whilst J 
left in companies under the different chiefs. 

Slfto:'«piift.Wl'.fceeping witl*' 
1mA gone before, and proved tl^ 'WaSiSBMee^pn|&l 
Mm had not been misplaced. 

" When the negotiations were concluded, he was asked by- 

in the Vizier's power (who, it should be added, purposed 
having him flayed alive), the reply was oharaeteristic of the. 



*' ' He can inflict none,' said Samuel, ' that can hmm 
aay terareES to one who has long hated life, and who thus 
disps^ iteft,' saiMng tke action to the words by dis- 

he was seated. The terrific explosion which followed, 
shattered everything into atoms, one Greek alone escaping. 

« B wjuid Wks to© tef I© MtewttB: few Stttiots in their 
retreat. Harassed and cut off by Ali's forces, comparatively 
few ultimately reached a place of safety ; but Photo- 
^HmwAfi: ihone with addiional lustre on account of the 



his command through so many dangers. The protracted 
defence and heroic conduct of the Suliota in the last 

m^imMf- exOTBMid & ■ 'laffiw«i- m fflie minds of 

%e Greeks everywhere, m& fffi^ ]»Jtei4|% ps^pSBli fc- 
way for the War of Independence." 

(9) — How Conatantinus Canares, the then youthful sailor, 



Asiatic hordes on the peaceful and defenceless inhabitants csf 
ChiuB (a home of learning and oivilizationj, will I repeali m 
fte language of ^Gordons 
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"The fast of Eamazan ended on Wednesday, the ^19th, 
ffliad the Grand ^Admiral celebrated, on the night of the 
18th, by a splendid enterta&iment, the approach of the Moon 
of Bayram, which he was not MkM ^^iM, 9gm^kSie& 
by the blood-stained trophies of Scio, he had forgotten the 
"vicinity of the Greeks, who, since their previous failure, lay 

cpmfiture. We have now to narrate one of the mc^ 
■extraordinary military e^oits recorded in history, and to 
iMlsSi ii |te WX&^s wMm, & Ibe person of a young 
J^assrlei^ ifsfa^i most brilliant pattern of heroism tha£ 
^Greece in any age has had to boast of; a "heroism, too, 
fcpringing from the pmest motives, unalloyed by ambition 

" The Greeks were convinced, that if they did not by a 
decisive blow paralyse the Turkish fleet before its junction 

"iMt Wigfj^t -fefir Mmts mm left # 

imminent danger : it was proposed, therefore> in tto^ 
Itaval Council, to choose a dark night for sending two 
ibnjlots by the northern passage, wMle at m&h estremity of 
the strait two if 'Mf fitettli Ulfts^jm mSm t0 p.& w^ 
<ibe brulottiers. 

" Gonstantine Ganares of Psarra (already distinguished by 
'Mb mm&Eisk ftt' Mwff wft f^^li^ # '^tlm; "vMx 

thirty-two bold compafiions, volunteered their services ; and 
having partaken of the Holy Sacrament, sailed on the 18th 
fc iiWO brigs, fitted up as fire-ships, and followed at some 
ilMems hy an escort # iw^o corvettes, at .mA ft 

schooner. They beat to windward in the direction' of 
TchesmS, under FrenQh and Austrian colours, and about 

"SKiere hailed, and ordered to keep off : they tacked aecord- 
ilgly, but at midmght bore up with a fresh breeze, and 1^ 
1 Jute. 1821. M &i tbe TaAa. 
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fleet. The Psarriote brulot commanded Hf 
Canares, grappled the prow of the admiral's ship anchored 
iit the head of the line, a league from the shore, and 




ia tow, and passed under her poop, 
■mr-ory of the impepal armies of 



Ihfe ayilMes faateated ibeir brig to another line-of-tefc 
carrying the treasmre and the flag of Eeala Bey, and 
jeommunioated the flames to her, but not so effectually, 
JsK^if applied the mataS « 'mmomA iaB>««-J tl^^'wm 
Sien picked up by their comrades, and the thu%-four 
fcnlottiers sailed out of the channel through the midst of 

their barque a barrel of gunpowder, determined to blow 
themselves up rather than be taken. While they departed 
ftlll of joy aia& WBikioia, the roads of Scio presented an 
appalling sight. Hie ship of Capitan Pasha, wHcfc, jto ft 
lew minutes became one sheet of fire, contained 2286 
jsffsons, including most of the captains of the fleet, and, 

atoeWES! 180 survived, for the guns going sii interred boats 
0t&im,. ipproaching, and two of those beldl^h^ to the vessel 
ftenaefdt ffBM befef &mimM&S. mm- endeavouring to 
save their lives. Although the ship of Beala Bey got cleaf 
of the Hydriote brulot, and the flames were extinguished on 
%mtd of her, yet she wag. go seriously damaged as to be 
tmfit for ulterior serifi^j md "WiuMt^Mls^ 
roadstead in a state of combustion, set fire to a third two- 
decker, which was likewise preserved through the exertions 

Pasha was placed in a launch by his attendants, but just aa. 
he seated himself there, a mast falling, sank the boat 
«8a Severely bruised him ; nevertheless, expert swimmers 



on that spot where the Soiote hostages had sufifered j 
" Far three-qjiarters of an hour the oonflagration bla?e4' 
esisfiatf fts %lit iiir ttai lv^, #^ the sea and the odas^'of 
Asia, and alarming even the city of Smyrna, whose 
inhabitants contemplated with wonder a bright streak in 
fee sonth-western sky. At two o'clock in the morning of 

15*^1 be difficult to paint the cons^M^Ica of the Turks : 
i^^^^^ vessels cut their cables, aoMi ^Wning put of the> 

. if the Greek squadrons had been at hand to take advantage 
of their confusion, the Sultan's armament might have been 
annihilated. Within the Me the disorder. was not less: 
when the afeMKl m0Siii^, &e Mdbflmaedmi 
uttered lamentable cries, and most of them bent their bodies 
to the earth. Abdi Pasha spent the rest of the night 
m^i^sg % #e meiM ]semA>s e«f the Oaj^te "Pts&s, 
which were interred before noon. This melancholy 
^remony wound up to the hifhest ptch the fury of the 
&tmma. ' iroops ; 20,000 of Hresr mib^ into tiie masiais 
IfiUages, killing or enslaving the people, and ill of the 
resistance of Elez Aga, the 19th day of June consummated 
the ruin of Scio. In the month of August the total number 



the most populous village had only twelve indwellers. 

" Erom such desolation we turn with pleasure to % 
jsnibjeot worthy of delist and B&dNiiQti^tte iainDEi]p£Knl 
return of Canares and his valiant companions. It w&s ft' 
peoud day for Greece when those intrepid men, entering 
^6 Psaition harboQi: {Midst th^ firing of cannon, ringing of 
Mis, wemB^ €i tattem, and the acclamations of 
seamen and citizens, dofifed their slippers and walked in 
silence to a neighbouring , temple, to render thanks to. 
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t ilad granted to thirty-fottr a 
fflgnal a victory over the infidel host. Their success dis 
pelled every gloomy idea from the breasts of the islanders, 

fled to Mitylene and Tenedos, cautiously avoidii^ 1^ 
vessels it met lest any of them should be a brulot." 

(Ii^l^-lffiis aai iother M^t exampleB dia not foil J© 
produce fruit in the steady growth of Phil-Hellenism ; bti* 
what #indoubtedly contributed more than anything else to 
•pin the sympathy of Europe and accelerate practical 
intervention was the ML -M Wlmi^m^^ fe-JM' 
heart capable of any generous emotion does not kindle at 
the name of Missolonghi? Month after month the little 
Itett of tosw i'a m$ ^ Wfflia laad mS. mm eit®^ ' 
the camps and fleets of the Turks and Egyptians. Yet not 
a man dreamed of surrender." What men with arms in' 
tMt hss&,- eonia di^iam of it, while they saw priests, ani 
women, mM eUlbm m. a^te temA. ^ 

walls? 

At last came that terrible night, that fearful sally which 
will live in the pfi^ ei'lis^mf m tee^ m ttw meM i^eA, 
During the last three weeks of the siege the chief articles of 
food had been seaweeds and the leather of their shoes, 
"t^teb, *rt6SM< hf a MtSIe oil, iras almost regarded as a 
delicacy. In the streets there were seen lying old ant 
young, men and women, sick, famished, or dead. To save 
tihe 3B6maant, it was resolved to make a sortie, and on the 
night of ma& IM, mi IW0 mm m» 

br&vest warriors were selected to force a passage, sword in 
hand, through the whole hostile army surrounding the 
& tm&m' lO&erB unable to follo-Wi,^|ta^ 

IHere Lord Byron, died 
'Mathias Jenkyns. 

#*l^^lJSS Platonus-From i*» MSft^Ki SSfe 3mmwBi^'bl«Ammm>: 
. *«sF.isi.tffiious son of Anatoli* 



It 

is&m age or disease, or unvriHi^ i@ lmm& llA Wi]iiii[ 
homes and the tombs of their ancestors, assemblM^ B^ief Ibei 
powder magazine and calmly awaited the end. 

IMeta tk^teSss tiei^ able d^il- 

took the lead, being followed by all the young men at arms. 
All the women were likewise armed and disguised as men^ 
many carrying a sfftjaHfet the right hand, and an inftot ^Itef 
in the left or fastened to their backs. They were followed 
by the old men, women and children, under the proipction 

a body of soldiOTS forming the rear. When at last the 
m§se was given in a thnnde^g Tcace^ SBr^fmlf AMwii 
death to the barbarians ! " with superhuman courage the 
vanguard of the Greeks rushed on the fortifications of the 

the savage hordes of Eeshid, not the disciplined battalioi^ 
of Ibrahim the Egi^tianj could endure that despem^ 
dimgM. 'Em&m, mm em shonted out " Back into the 
town ! " and great numbers were driven back by terror. 
With these the Arabs and Turks entered the city, and 
fearful scenes were enacted, which lasted the whole night. 
The O-re^te: ^ttd Wt^l^xs, fuS m^Et imssi^^' 
Missolonghi was a blackened heap of ruins, among which 
some 3000 Greeks were buried, tOigether with many 
HfeotuMittfls «i Me i^sii^ W '§stm vAm mi Mr waf 
through, only some 18Q0 succeeded in escaping to a plac® 
of safety, the remainder having fallen heroically as martyrs 
iM t^am ^ M^a^t Missolonghi fell, but her ruins 
served tn iteRT Iln3> «itoAmiif ifi'ihp^teteiig6'tei> 
it was high time, in ' the cause of humanity and justice, for 
Ibe Western Powers to put an end to a conflict that had 

QJ^ — Who is justified to represent the modern Greeks as 
a de^nerate race ? And who is not inclined to judge of 
thtar intrepidity ma having approached, if not excelled, the 
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valour of their ancestors who fought in the immortal battles 
of Marathon, PlataBa, Thermogilae, and Salamis ? Who is 
jtGii M&tigi jrf iM&ti&m asnS. Tkmm^lea, when he is 
jaade aware of the defence of ^Klelii^ If Mtes Ute^ttli 
— with only 130 men — against the combined forces of tl», 
flatrap of Egypt, Ibrahim, and Kintahi Ehesites Bey ? 

Mm this charming ballad : 

2 A, T»rfe wm$: ill® k 




"Sons of tha Greeks, the great 
Offer of grace doth send — 
To yield with honours, and wittad 
Would treaty fair extend. 

Ti am &iem ^ 'vfM am &aaaiim 
In tongnQ of Turk or Oaul, 

Straight let him forth for colloquy 
In faith and trusting all." 

Then 3Notes on the walls wJlP stood 

A scorn defiant flung. 
And from his lips in irony 

Ibis 'Mteg imsama. imta^^ 

4" We speak one language, that of arms — 
We all that tongue well know; 
Bid your Satrap to bring his hcoiig' 
We'll meet him— but as foe. 

Wi taA s^M we'll place 

Magre tt* luasr^ of tie Satrap 
Though nought his looks reveal. 
1 Kljisova is an islet in the lagunes of Missolonghi. 
ilh.iJ!'* writer is a Greek poet, George Zalakostas, who died in 1857 of 
mSIIt*" V-™- himself with his father and brother fightine at 

St^^^^^ the end of his life devoted alike to the MbsIs aid to 
^Wl*^^ »*«*n»B*ited^ JtM,ayta^^ *^ 



iBE^Tc UfieBa aypannaToi, yX^mms efiddafiev, tfiadafiEV 
i^*^ toXe^^ev, was the answer gtven from the fort of Misaolonghi ; as 

1** «Bi»B(»l}raeto and loikB the oiUy treaty ^ 



Mai opening wide his clenched Mi|« 
Bheaites signing near, 
points to Kleisova, and says, 
^'Would'st thou win honour here 

I'll keep the harbour with my tf^^ggiSSi, 

iSoxta and lolma's mine 
'SbSl? sfonda anconquered K1i^^f«a— !^ 

This glory shall be thine." 

Biting his lip Rhesitea said, 

"Those brilliant battles won, 
Were by thyself and spearmen gainil 

Ulen to hofl MA hrave warriors lm(^, 

lake aslies Sbrewn on ground ; 
For never in dead soldiers' hands 

Were ilashing falchions found. 

Not mortals tbey — but demon foes, 

Who those mud walls defend; 
Mayhap my men may pmse ife^ 

With odds unseen contend. 

Let be^ — to Kleisova I'll go 

If worsted in the fight; 
Thy spearmen let the Frenchmen lead, 

The saved Mil: # p^M/' 

Comes on in thick HS^I 
With fire and flame-^te ^mjece lassie 
Kleisova low to lay. 

The heavy fleet of boats bows down 

Beneath her guns' recoil, 
Our island staggers, quivering ; 

fk0M womd of eeasete Bte ; 
milst vannting load, Bhesiteg' £M 
Breathes hate and vengeful ^re. 

of Poms. 

2!Ehsi« inis great jealoasy between the Satrap and Kintahi.— E. M. Ddmonte 



■With flaming rage, and furious yells, 

They strive the walls to gain ; 
Pour times from blood-stataii filSat^ 

The waters cleanse the stain. 

iPoreed by our ardour, back they flee 

In wild disordered rout; 
Kheaites frona the heights beholds 

Ml mm Smm^ mm» 

ilSmit Bcitly sparring to the b1ioi&. 

He bars the vessels' ways — 
And grasping climbs the foremoBl ^t9%. 

And thus their landing stays. 

7Iter6'9 not one Ikuiiai!^ men down thetc 
Knclosed by yon mud waJl 1 " 

The boats' flows tutn again, the Tacks 
Tim ^TSma St^t mien ; 

0*e£ those tlte first shots sfew. 

Ijiike ligktning's flashes, quick we fire, 

Offlt shots the shore pile high; 
Whea whizzing one blest bullet wounds 

The vizir in the thigh. 

Then follows flight more shameful still 

Headlong the boats they seek: 
Ha! how full oft the flying balls, 

^sessi liietog k&«p mfte wsk l 

Whilst unto God we sing our lauite, 

•Pale with wan terrors they: 
And thousands dead Bhesites left^^ 
- In wet beds laid this day. 

Mehemet's eo& upon the shoie, 
legions, mocking said — 
" The demons con9[ueied Thee, let's see 
What verve our ^mrs ime bcedft" 

Casting a burnini^ gSymss: te 

He cried, "U (k& lateWM*"— ^ 
But 8t£)tjgbi l^i^emj^ be stayed ^ 



Quick, the well-tiained Egypfciaai ISSil 
Swarmed o'ex the vessels' ndi^| 

Kot tnmnlt-iife Albaniaiis ^Sles^ 
Hor curbless Asian bribes. 

'Xhe trumpets bray their thousand blasts, 
. The clashing cymbals clang ; 
Baibaiian myriads from the shoie 

With slender spear and measured ieetit 
On came they — after each — 

O'er phalanx dead, as wave on wave 
Sweeps o'er the wild sea beach, 

^fa^emst epsBOxog cm'; 
But Mdsoi^a's unwearied swoids 
To the waters sweep them down. 

Death with )m dbaSlma l^gath of tam 

Full oft "Sm mstiss, 

Bnt Btm a vma^ baed tsamr 
Bears "ba^ ^ vm9)sai$ IMxiSb, 

'Xig the third hoii« dl vtteOf^, yiW^ 
Three hours of mttrcbasas wait ; 

But now will swards alono. engage, 
For powder is no more. 

Striking his brows the fierce Satrap 

Bids them his banner bear ; 
And leaves the tents, for onslaught new 

The trumpets blare, witE measuSSfl liead 

The prompt battalions pour ; 
The waves they murmur 'ueath their 

The wind gives back their roar. 

Statist as ODie bieast the many form. 

And flamiiig tonshea hold ; 
It seems ^ da^ of doom hath come 

To tihose that seene hehald, 

W Bgyptia&a' mH^g i^m^ 
As fan itbs ii£B Hfhsai smi. 
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iiM ^OtliliS #Qre surges deadlier strife^ 
Vfith hate and stubborn will, 

Those Arabs, or fbe scorching btnt 
Or cleaving Iklohions kill. 

ITsaTella tbtiB. W& ihighty shout 
Crietb, " From walls why fight I 

Forward 1 let swords this contest end, 
Forward I on earth alight." 

Quick from the waU TO mSflf. 
Quick flows tbWiMlllMf 




No order now — in tuB 

Fast do the leaders flee; 
Most need no flight, for dyed re4 

Their graves lie in the sea. 

A blqod-staiDed «eBB6 tit woe heholdB 

33>at setting san awhile; 
But the stCoggTe ended gloriously 

For our poor barren isle. 

Bbesites leaves his thousands dead, 
The Satrap some thousands clear. 
And thirty hei:pes we laid in earth 

1^ 4^ase^ mm*' 



sons had not been dissipated in the ^heat of barbarism. 
This proved that the ohiTah^ and the gallantry of thy 
people had never been alEeoted by the pusillanimity of its 
U8m:patory environments. This proveS iiil Mffi^ 
which the insignificant spot of earth, bearing thy name, 
gave, had truly never been equalled by the vastest empires. 



Plato,, this proved, dear Hellas, thy Absolute Independence. 

0 thou, in whom there is an everlasting delight, fairer 
iteB # ite Wem erf mm, seat of Academy — the 
**Wi^nt of the best image of his attH^, ftMa §^ 
1» disappointment and ignominy ! Mayest thou mm m 
tee: reelaim what is still thine ! and may no resistajtMB Id 



it: 



able to face theel The spell of thy person may never 
'inMiSil Wf ite Wm-^iMeib skstS. lis Wm M^m''9m 
he sempiternally illustrious ! For what mystio legends 
and heroic memcmes do these wondrous iitotds r^aH I 
liay fe fcoA #tiif Sffifl rocky ^Egina tie always there 
to cheer us up when we advance towards thee ! 

Aha ! though the renowned Salamis and the harbour of 
PirsBus captivate us, by reminiscence, in their never-fading 

Athens, the "Violet Crowned," that we feel the fulHorce 
of thy spell. No city- like Athens opens the flood- 
^ mmtmf. 'W& «%-lfes Jtiriat pmlons to 

fancy. How in the theatre of thought are re-enacted the 

dramas of the past ! In this " Holy Land of the Ideal " 

taws of exquisite beauty hover above and cluster around in 

richest profusion, for here art and pmH^ ^litef. 

noblest perfection. Oratory and philosophy acquired such 

excellence and renown that Demades declared that the 

# Jitaii AmM Ism m iammm tefi^m. II* 

«eulptured forms of deities and heroes were so abimdaat ftal 

Bstronius said it was easier to meet a god than a man. 

5ih:e mmm ei mlmm Smis perfumes the atmosphere. 

The names of its great men are familiar to all the profession^ 

arts and sciences. They have encfeeled Aftieos m hsil® 

that has illumined the world." 

mi. imtmrn^ M -^^i mmf- W imA &k ' 

in its environs, every prospect from its eminences,, suggests 

its peculiar legends' and achievements, its adventures of love 

;|irf|"<iitring, its episodes of martial and poUtical note. 

" Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground, 
And one vast realm of wonder spreads around. "2 

I Ti Cook 
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Hail, hail, hail, a man hath come, 

By whose favour the whole world shall be saved. 

The object of his coming was 

That through Mm the One might be remembered. 

He was aa^sd Wmself , and he saved iHm wfeeli s 

$e Mai,. <;KjN»^, I ever make obeieaztw 



after the noble birth of Plato ; 2222 years after the 
fpuuijatioii of Rome; 2216 years after the commencement 
S #B ftftftelia « J fa the year 1 W dt ite 'Sellrda era ; 
■or, 16 years after the capture of Constantinople by Turks ; 
14 years after the beginning of the Wars of the Hoses in 
England ; 23 years before the discovei^ of America by 
Alumbus'; 29 yearns: IMsm. ik@ 'SSmmmf MHMii to 
India by Vaso De Gama, was born Theomorphus ^Nanak. 
TilvundiSji a village on the banks of the Hydraotea, not 

situated in fbe north-western frontier of Hindustan, had the 
iionom: to give him birfii. At the time when that country 
was governed by the hrntish barbarians, the diabolic hordes, 
'Stm, Mmmm SfteidbM», Wm. ^sli^ mA ipiiiiw 
tyrants of all periods. Those who had harassed and shaken 
the <very earth under their feet, by their nefarious crimes- 
:i.^^.of M^tMiiMh^ art igsl pAMiiiiame 
by whom not only fli^ iMI SffiH^ gfar sacred imis were 

, JThe word NtNAK is a cdttipBtmd of two Sanataflt . words ; -"ms&^i, 
leader, guide ; and Nikayfi = an assemblage, a group, clasa, asstreiaifai of 
persons who perfonu ' the same dntle* !tfie name is flrgt of Us Hndj and JHts 
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xa'vageH. By whom 

oflBce and dignity ; the unhappy bride was deprived of her 
connubial felicitations ; the unfortunate mother was made 
i^M$& of im mm. dm^^^bmt i w$ ilm M^np of Sr 
sister invoked upon her hi^other were rendered fruitless. 
The impious demons in human facm» Whose i^omisiot^ 
aM viperous oppressions did not spore even tiboaa by whom 
they were begotten and nurtured. In whose reigns Liberty 
had fled to Olimpus. Truth, Knowledge, Science, Art and 
Philosophy had hidden themselves in the cavities of 



Justice had taken their repose in the invisible world. 
The descendants of holy hermits, saints and asoetios were 
wa^^^fitmpbemS- hM tceaiM h-amam IMIa tte mm 

heroes were changed into effeminate charlataoK 
Tbs indestructible intellectual element id $he soul wa& 
jpnson^ and appeared almost d^t^ffd, Th@ Con- 




evil spirits of the 
of HiB gods, and #9$! 



taken possession of the dwellings 
llitd of sweet sages was turned into 



Under such circumstances at all times the Deity, through 
His merciful disposition, has been sending some virtuous 
souls to i^ore the goodness, and uproot the sin. With 
Ihis sacred motive, then, did Theomorphus Nanak come, 

(2). — It is no doubt in "the power of God to accomplish 
&US task merely by His word or wish. But this He does 
sddom. The ^^inxie; sS'^an^ e# ^'SissA im 
by many novei emmte At the time of Ms fis^io^. Though 

1 " B^arlessnsss, cleanneaa' of Ii% 
abiMglvfiie, self-rs8traint, aioit 
uai Btraigntf oiwardnesg ; 

" Hairmleasness, trntb 'M 
at crookedness, compass' — ^ 
abience of fickleneBs ; 

"VicouTi iingiTieneae^ioitttodek piM^ of envy and pride— tbese are 

Iitei^niioll boBi mt^tltci'dixiBepK^icttiwt O^BIiarata," 

BBAQATAIl Gill. XTI. 1—3. 




ff 



Wis massive bodies like stars did not guide the dMM ^i^b^ 
men, who desired to go unto the Holy Babe to pay respect, 
the light of Truth within themselves led their way, and. 



His father's name was Kalus, and mother's Tripta. The 
name of the clan to which he belonged was Baides. Those- 
Ital htm seaxAaS Mm iSs ■pe^S^em, my, lhail! Bswtete, 
the son of Dasrath, a famous king of the Solar Dynasty, 
was the founder of the ieHmly; and that by his mother's 
side* he was deaceadsl imm a pioQS man. In his childhood 
1km lU- mi isSm «i Mb M ^ 

occupied in his meditations on the Supreme Lord. At the 
age of five yeEu:8 he began to talk of divine subjects, and in 
^MiiA mcy prlaee uMi ^M^h he lal'ie^liMSo^ttfi ia, 
deemed sacred. When he reached the age of seven, Kalos 
asked the village astrologer to select an auspicious date for 
the oommenoement of hia eduoation. Accordingly, he was- 
put in a school. 

The schoolmaster wrote the alphabet for him, which he^ 
copied from memory after a day; and at the same time 




with a word whose initial letter was taken consecp 
from the alphabet. Some of them are as follows : 
1, S Supreme to fctiisrl of Iffl^iiRw taa created 
'mivesems. IFortunate is their coming in 
^ tvdfli Wh:@ag hearts cemaan attached te 

% t i^ig BiwiL. M -'te i^m^ 

is true. Verily whosoever understandeth ifiiet 
meanings of these letters, he is liberated. 
8. T asd Smp la Mi mms. al W§, 

none findeth its end. 

"World hath no boat or raft, and ig dcoKoilig^ 
Thou savest, 0 Saviour King. 



^remained silent in the class, and when asked by the teacher 
why he was not reading, " I prefer," said he, " the study of 

'^^BiB loiQwledge, and of thai thou &rH)\fr<^ a^M^ 0. 
gtammam^^lmi vm^^ ttttt jft^i^yi IliitP^ 

words : 

a " Burn worldly love, grind its ashes, and make it into 

ink ; turn superior intellect into paper. 

" Makt love thy pen, and thy heart the writer 

tiik'iity e^lttal guide, and write his instruction. 
h " Write the Holy name of the Lord, and TTi» psaiaSB} 

.SBid sajt,' He bath neither end Uflr lunit,' 

God wants to examitti H, Ms 16 a Iw'tt^i^ 

of thy devotion." 

"Greatness, everlasting jop Se^glig .aS& #Miiiit 
in the invisible world. 

M Bh-ey, in ittSBPfej lii fci tat© tiaffig, hsSw ft© 

marks of it in their Actions. Not by idle talk 
but by Divine Mercy and prayer is virtue acquired." - 

school, and eijgaged himself in private study, and associated 
qoastantly with subUme thinkers. He knew the teachings 

ell pMldBopfaers and renowned reformers. 

The satisfaction which ho. derived from Eq^^Ull<i|lte^ii 
jBid sublime association he thus expressed : 

" The hypocrites practise hypocrisy, and gastronomists 

rub and bathe themselves at the places of pilgrimage ; 

"But let 0 Blessed One, listen to Thy praises, if 
anyone sils and sings fer W*' 

^4). — When he attained the age of nme, Kalus determined 
to have him invested with the BrahmnicaP thread. For^ 



X 4, (MeesiflsilU eottioa thread worn by the bigb class madjEtO^ 



then, in that country until this was done, the boy was nofe 
considered clean. When the members and the relations- 
of the clauj and the neighbours and acquaintances had 



performed, at some favourable astrological conjunction the 
priest commanded his sacred volume to be unveiled and. 
©jf«elliTO8^»My st«rfOTt. W& faithfully doa^ 
a&d the arafcjde was found to be propitious. After this tise? 
bsur^ frnMB:, who chanted genethliacs, for it was customary 
te lb@Se iuom to think that the boy was now born spiritually. 
Ikiii' iiw, ihm #eMi9^Aif ' ihyraijs ■mm' wms^ is* 
4^mighty, and in the midst of that blissful harmony the« 
ambrosial pudding was dispensed. Whereon the priesfc 
il^ils proper seali fMSeeM iief |nA Ute iimtd TOUsi. 
i^anak's neck. But the boy refused to accept it, and aske4 
Ihe priest what advantage ooold one derive by putting it on. 
^|ie priest failei td saii^ '^th his answer, and on 

Wice : 

*' Make mercy thy cotton, contentment thy threap* 

thread for the soul, and if 'gmmmi^^mm Wim1M$,'&> 

priest, then put it on me. 

■^For sxich a tiire»d will neiiher break, noF beooxii& 
iSeiled, and neither «lA^|jgfcfe«Bt nor lost ; 

"Blessed is the man, 0 tbif igil« wto gp^th IlibiQQi; ^IIm 
such a thread on his self. 

tabest thy seat on the ground, and describes! a square rpund. 
thy contour, and then puttest it round the neck bf a mortal ; 

•I* whisperest, then, the instruoM<«l fetettB iteaaAeiarj. 
and, ' I am thy spiritual guide,' this is thy instruction ; 

" Man dieth, the thi^ead decajeth, md tbie soul depsfteiih. 
without it. 



" Away with such- threads 1 " 

The priest then became angry and asked him if every- 
body else was a fool and he alone, who had abandoned the 



replied thus, again tellffl||1|fa s*^: em « 
to the soul, possibly be : 

'♦'By adoring and praising the Name of the Lord, a true 
ItSnour and a ta» tewiS «W «iiEtei | 

"In this way a sacred thread can be put on, whioh^will 
not break, and being, as it were, a passport, will make one 

From this time onward H^Wife tiSS <^Qal %& %0ii#^ 
jsychicus Theopemptus." 

The gymnosophists and asoetios addressed him aa^ffete 
templator," and the saisii mA. 'Sm^ksm Ss^MA. Wm %m 
" Deus Humilitatis." 

(6). — Many years after this he was compelled to marry, 

Srichand and Laehmiii*, WsSt %^ 'Wm^ mm^msS. i9 
lead a recluse JSb^ 

Irt ffls mw mm. up here, briefly, abottt &e 'ShmSM& 
subsequent career. 

His first tour was in the East ; 

One day he met a certain Moslem, who had built a 

travellers. During the day he received them there hos- 
jjsitabl^, and in the night whilst sleeping he murdered 
Hm^iMI^ j^nlMffl^ir property. He intended to play 
$Siam Mek with Theomorphus, but the Omniscient 
Phostirpsychicus got quickly at the bottom of his rascality, 
and convinced him of his sinful life, and brought him to 



At Delhi, under the will of heaven, he 'vlnlfisft % tei. 
1 Which means " An ealightener of the sonl sent b; Sod." 
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elephant. But wbes the Emperot^ hainiig heard this, 
called on him to Mil the eleghaoii Siti fa» isMfy him again 
in his presence, he refused tei liol. 

The ruffians, whom he came across on his Vli^-, hs 
brought to repentance by the force of divine word, 

troops of the Emperor Baber. But he attracted the 
attention of Baber, who released, not only him, but also aJl 



After meeting and holding conversations with the saints 
aaid devotees of all sects, and after many lengthened travels, 
#ia Phostir retraced his steps back to his natal village. 



tour, which was to the South. The incidents of this 
wandering are many, and they are given by nearly aU oi Ma 



trip he visited Ceylon, and directed the 
attention of the people towards God. A^iin he retened 
back, and spent soms Ume at Tilvundis. 

His thieA Mp mae iMwit #ie Mm&t, *^kM h&^dis& 
Cashmere. 

His fourth wandering was directed to the West, when he 

!9a fifth trip was to the regiooa iOiiteciW iEtH sok- 
knowable to the geographers. 

(6). — Nanak Theomorphus, the Phostkpsyohicus Theo- 
pemptus, disalpWKHl. Hit gft^jeet to «i£ttt^i» 
and blended with the Dt%j. is ^ feae IM %t,% #«| 
ihe ioth of October. 



(1). — Now it pleased the Almighty God that the task 
'wMch . the holy spirit of Nanak had started, by Hi» 
mmmsmi,i^stM oefr mM Itt tM pefson q{ WmeS^ Bet. 

the Light must guide ten different pera^J^; iipie after the- 
o&er (who, too, were sent by the Deity fee Use j^an^nian 
Kssion) and then it should finish. 

Thus, then, did it oome to pass. And just as &t6 IttteDft 
current of electricity passes through different shaped lamps, 
and illuminates them all, the serene light of Hanak shone 
i^ftsi^t 'boA]» and completed its oostssm. 

The years and nam^ di. Ten Sapteote S^bitaaJl 
Sovereigns ace as follows : 



Snccession. 


Name.' 


1 

Birth 


Keigned 
from 
A.B, 


Date or 
year of 
returning 


ProteB 




1898 


1898 


im 


Deuterus 


Angad 


1938 


1967 


1981 


Tritus 


Amardas u •.. 


1908 


1981 


2003 




■ WieeSm 


1963 


2003 


mio 




.iafbxt . »; 


iW 


2010 


208S 


ISaetus . , 


Hergotnnd . . 




2035 


2074 - 


Hebdomus . . 


Harirai . . , . 


2060 


20T4 


2090 


■Ogdous 


Herkishon.> ,, 


2085 


2090 


2093 






^1 




mu 




Gobind Mrigindus 


2095 


2104 


2f37 




Phostir Vivlos . . 


2033 


2137 


00 



(2). — The philosophy of the Phostirs I -vdll ball Theo- 
morphism, and their diseiples TheomocplMi* The^. 



m 



-0mmm lite' tei 'WmMm 'Ma (ma, §kk 

KteKir Pemptus collected, and compiled thepa all in a large 
<f!olt||ae, to wHch he gave the appellation of Fhostir YivloB. 
Mme$ ^Elm^m^^AM'M'^^kMn^ to fieem It aaesei an^ Mw 
bi^feie it, whenever and wherever he may happen to see it. 
M oontgjns the hght of the Fhostirs. It has absorbed 
lance for which we are to revere its authors, 
ime would say, " You are idolaters, ignoraai 
and superstitious bibliolatrists ! " But to salute a king, 
is it idolatry? Is it idolatry to kiss a billet d' amour 1 
gffig^ m- Qse viilQ i^m^ fhe ^piifeM «<f 4ssm mim 

with idol-worship. We honour a king on account of his 
jower and wealUi, We love the epistle of our beloved 
^l^n^ iol ^ l)dteg written by one whom 'm Im^ 
The writer of the epistle is subject to death. And ths 
substance for which we love the objects of our afiection 
generally, riches or personal beauty, is also fleeting and 

have no admiration. But why do we dft teMge to saints 
and pro|)hets ? Because their souls are stainless. 



w© sinners do not. Because of their virtue, anfl. 
personal handsomeness. Because of the cftmst beauty of ito^ 
Bouls. Which the time affeoteth iiotj %m fire bumeth iiot, 
t&i Wate iiiWn^ ale iS^eeseth not, and the 

darkness cannot hide. The sublime philosophers like the 
Phostics and Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Xenocrates, 

1 Plotmus flourished about 6th century after his master, Plato. He lived so 
exclusirely in speculation, that he appeared to be ashamed of his own bodily 
organisation, and would tell neither his parents, his forefathers, his native 
country, nor his birthday, in order to avoid the celebration of it. When 
requested to sit for his portrait, he asked whether it was not enough to bear the 
image in which nature had veiled us, and whether we oug^t to commit the folly 
of leaving to posterity an image of this image — so that his enthusiastic friend, 
Amelius, only succeeded In getting a faithful portrait of him by introducing an 
•rtiat to his open lectures, in order that he might observe him accurately, and 
wen paint from memory. The correction of his writings Plotlnus himself com- 
mitted to the care of Porphyry. He was accustomed, hawever, to think out his 



become imia^cMy^ ''^I^'I^, ..M^ 

universe. They are omniscieuit ssi laJEOipGrfiaM^ oml- 

present and omniperoipient. 

in bodily form, for &e sake of their hotoess» aare we not t& 
do the same when th^ m<& present with us in the form 
ikdlSte? . Aye, but tittle to the eyes of faith aali 
imtelllSQt. Do we mt$ possess wltoHtesI #^IMr 'WS^tA: 
substance in their word, whith they previously had ig their 
mouths but now on paper ? The mouth and paper both are 
wmfM,,. IfeMft fes Mm ifbe Ama a moiMIs 

letter but not the Supreme Good's. Into what a state 
of violent spasmodic contractions is one's body throvm 
nAm be iMlMli MnAiEtf wMph belonged to M# 
beloved, and which remindeth him of some past pleastnres! 
How he heoomea a* prif, igr mm tw©, to stem 
seatiment I 



conceptions so completely, that what he had sketched out in his mind 
seemed copied as though from a book. He could always, with the utmost 
confidence, take up the thread of the investigation where he had broken off, 
without being obliged to read the preceding paragraph anew, even though 
foreign investigations might have filled up the intervening time. He abstained 
from flesh altogether. After Plotinus's death Amelius inquired of the Delphic 
Apollo whither his soul was gone, and received in fifty -one lame hexameters an 
ardent panegyric on the philosopher, in which he was celebrated as mild and 
good, with a soul aspiring to the divinity, loved of God, and a fortunate searcher 
after truth ; flow, it was said, he abides like Minos. Bhadamanthus, .iGacns, 
Plato, and Pythagoras, where friendship, undisturbed joy, and love of Deity are 
enthroned, in fellowship with the ever-blessed spirits. Porphyry, his friend, 
disciple, and biographer, adds, that he (Plotinus) had raised his soul to the 
contemplation of the Supreme and Personal God not without success, and that 
the Deity appeared to him bo be somewhat elevated above all body and form, 
beyond thought and imagination ; yeaT that during his own intercourse with 
him. he (Plotinus) had, by a transcendent, energy of soul, four times risen tea 
perfect union with God, and confesses that he himself, during a life of sixty- 
eight years, had only once attained that elevation — Da. Smith. From Porphyry 
and other sources. 

" Plotinus, ihough such, was not averse to celebrate the nativities of Socrates 
and Plato ; for he assisted at the sacred rites, and invited his friends tea philo- 
sophic banquet, where it was requested that every guest should recite a written 
oration adapted to the occasion of their amicable association."— POBPHYRT- 

" With Henry More, Plotinus was a first favourite : he is never tired of 
quoting and praising him. ' O more than man The exclaims in one of hia poems : 

" ' But thou, O mors than man ! 

Aread, thou sacred Soul of Plotin dear. 

Tell what we mortals are, tell what of old we were.' " 

—The Caaljridge Platonists. A Lecture, " The EnQgojAHHl itf K^l^liJ^ijn^ 

(Beprlnted from " The TheosopMst," June, 1890;) 



^^ »tbB® &vm 'tti rep^ to eiii^y Idve, Ihe Igv& 
thinks that everything belonging to his beloved is so sacred 
and so dear to him, that he loves even a bit of the cloth 
belonging to the darling of his heart." Why, then, in the 
•mm& ■way, at least, when a geWJii. loiKIK iMK 

Mrt ef- al i» flai0ffr^«m I'hosti' fl^i^ is kept, 
is holjf. Why so ? According to 2one of the Six Systeins, 
of Indian Philospphy, out of "mind" came a 3 "fine 
tta-taM * 'WftMt mssOmr m. other became the gross 
material— the external uniiiiiii, It is olatmrf. tet ^mm. 
intellect « to rock, all has come out of this same material. 
The difference is only this, that one is the finest anii the 

not be seen by any one except, they say, by the 
templator. Just as odoriferous substances are continBiWa^ 
^^Qg mt tose tile materials, by which we are enabl^ 
to smell them. We, too, are all the time emanating am 
infinite number of particles of virtue or vice'' around us. 
And 'wJje^ear we go the space is being filled with these 

kept becomes holy in this wise. Every one who is reading 
it, he is listening to it too. And he is listening to what is 
Ute&jg; &at tims, iiien, oeriafaly he ig snrroundei 
hf i^fee. He, therefore, is throwing out tliB |rtlicles of 
"Virtue. The case with the auditors is the same. Each 
Wivi«Jual who goes there, unless one be of an extremely 
nefarious disp^lte^ ftWa^' Mae 

particles. The very atmosphere has become agathosphere. 
Wherefore, it is meet to salute such a spot. Wherefrom, 

IVivekananda. 

2 Sankhaya. 

3 Tanmatras. 

4 Simply absence of goodness. 



instead of . 
diffused. 

(4). — There are Hhree qualities or attributes of the 

the stupidity producing. And in one of these states tbe 
mind always is. When the first prevails, knowleo^e^. 

Hsid calmness come ; when the second prevails, aottriirjr 
Ha enjoy the temporal pleasures comes ; and witeii iSa© ] 
prevails, darkness and kaaitude oome— ^ i 
others arises. 

that in it the first quality never prevails. Therefore, no 
matter how hopelessly bad a man may be, if he goQS to the 
litoitt^Bi, ant ^ism mWm'SifAf, isitE t 
being read or said, the place will inftaenee him. 
quaUty of goodness, which, though he may not be pos- 
sessing much, yet arouse and grow more and more as he 

goes there fim^j^^ 9mm m l^pBii Immf 

that the place is not genuine. Be sure it is not tl|ii| '*jid#|i 
it is claimed to be. For, if it is a real one, then 

2*K't>r do ve merely feel these essences 
For one Aott houi ; no, even as the trees 
$hat whisper mnud a temple become soon 



1 "There is not an ef^ 
Shining Ones, that is lltt 
Bhag. Gita. xviii. 40. 

"When the dweller the body battt).. 
whence all bodies hare been prodnced, libemtl 
sorrow, he drinketh the nectar of immortality. 

Arjuna said : 

'"What are the marks of him who hath crossed over the three oaalities, 
O Lord f How acteth he, and how doth he go beyond these three Qliali^M' 
The Blessed Lord said : 

•"He, O Pandara, who bateth not radiance, nor outgoing energy, nop ereni 
dHtjaioa, when piesent, nor longeth after them, absent ; he wbo> seated as a 
acUtral, is nnsnaken by the qaalities ; who saying, 'The qnalilUes rerolTe,'' 
Btandeth apart immorable ; balanced in pleasure and paiii, self reliant, to whom 
a lamp of earth, a rock and gold are alike, the same to loved and onlored, Ann 
the eam6 in censure and in praise, the same in honoar and ignominy, the same to 
friend and foe, ab^o^wall nndert^kjngs-lie is said mt»J%<mm«i wer &i» 
qualities." —iMii.,4E0^8PiS9L 

2 John Keats. ^ 




■ a.11 ihsse pdmts, t^im, ■ymByr a ^eomorphisli 
is xa&m than justified to worship the iPhostir Vivlos, and to 
bestow upon it any honour he pleases. And when he bows 
or piostxat^ before it, he does not do so before the paper, 
Miteicd whkM ffe ; wIM il 




i? 



lie tawe Iff ihe beginning of the PhoStif 
"#tl^ I consider to be an epitome of the Phostiriaaa 
A)Ctrines ^ " The One, whose name is Truth, the Creator, 
Ibe Fearless, the Envyleas, the Immortal Being, Free from 

to time. True at the moment, True in all future ; 

worship, O Nanak, If IIb favour, Him, thy Phostir- 

Of this, a great majority of the learjied men argue and 
say that the Phostir is not right in forming the idea of 
** Anterior to time." How can there be such a notion aa 
this ? For time always lOiM^ •msM. -Wmm US*' -WKim. as 
" anterior to iims" lil «| 1lBi«B*il% iwB5te», te 
its truth, 

sun, moon, mars and other planets were not moving, there 
would not have been any idea of time. There would not 
fciSi l^mtt WtsA ttEteaes as morning, noon, evening and 
night. No one would have said one is old^ iham. tt®* 
other. And, in fact, perhaps the very existence of living^ 
beings would have been impossible. This means we depend, 
'mpara Wm mm,^meim art Mse^ '^kmek^'he&s ^ 

deriving our notion of time. For the benefit of vegetatioi^ 
for the optical phefaomena, and for numerous other purpose 
^ am inflfibtei lis tteis. 

(3). — -We are created and have limited bodies, and God is 
OHlf Creator. The sun on whom we rely is also Umited 
ajffil & ereated body ; and his manufacturer is the same a& 



m 



other animate and inanimate things are. 

' (4). — The Deity has created and set in motion myriads of 

e^h&c warn, padM^meA ^^st IbMt Ito mm ^t^lft ig^a 

we are familiar. But they are all limited bodies. And the 
majesty of Hia Divine Supieemaoy Himself only is uncreated 
mm infinife. He alone is firm and immovable, and the first, 
Jtiover. 

(5) . — Does He, then, depend upon the things which He 
has created ; like a potter -vj^ho depends on the vessels which 

has brought into existence by Himself, without the least aid 
w agency of anyone else, this wonderful and most complex 
tiiiWse ; ana ihe «»ees that we conceive or perceive, 
fen, surely to perform all other actions He does not stand 
Sft need of His creation. If He were subject to time, He 
««st be getting old. And that which is getting old is 

remains the same. 

(6) , — We keej our time through the instrumentality of 
lteIiWrf «ri«fap system, and the dto tswlds might be 
aMMsdng their own systems. But if the AU-suflBeient also 
IJilfls Sme, on which -solar system does He depend. He is 
■tt^j^Wiiilif, and everywhere equally present, and being 

depends upon length? And length is the primal necessity 
for the measurement of motion which constitutes the 

gave it birth. I say, it is created and it has a beginning. 
For, when the suns, mooas,, planets, comets, satellites and 
ftsA motiDns did aot east ; when the whole matter was in 
fti -ml vk^m, -WmBi,- &, loo, did it^ i^M^ ii., 
"«» Ids that the Phostir alluM .to. ' Eafi teA lis M*i 
ifjeoiuitaneously with motion. 




(7).-^B % tew out of plaee for m to ooneti^ Msto 
and leam what he says. And let us furnish our minds with 
what his elajboia^ feeolj^ pqtecsai-te th© warld. mm 
this : 

image of the eternal gods had life and motion, He was 
delighted with His work, and by this very delight He was 
leA to eetMSisr h&w fingtt ma&& B iM ^m^es. W isms^M 
its exemplar. Hence, as the intelligible uiuTerse was an 
eternal animal. He tried to make this (the sensible xaaiYexae), 
a!s fax as He could, similarly perfect. The natiue, indeed, 
df the animal itself was eternal, ai;!^iUs s;aiQiiB 'ffiBMtt Mtste 
entirely adopted into anything subject to generation ; — 
hence God resolved to form a certain movable image of 

of the universe, He, out of that eternity which rests in 
uni^, formed an eternal image on the principle of numbeia; 
mA to Ws -m i^ts the appellation of Time. But besids* 
Ihis, He contrived the days and nights, months and years* 
•^hioh had no existence prior to the universe, but rose into 
iring contemporaneously with its fabrication. All these 
tt^ Ilii !^ei:|W!ete@f'#M) it teim wtfi # isiM bit 

are generated (i.e., varying and evanescent) forms of time, 
which we have wrongly and unawares transferred to an 
eteffial esgtaee!, to mfi fcS « Ihi^ mm, ^s tmS. vdl 
be; while aocOtding to truth, the term it is, is alone 
suitable, — was and will be beang esjjresrions only suitable to 
^neimtion, which proceeds teasagb itete — ^both of them 

same and immovable, neither becomes at any time older or 
younger; neither has it been generated in the past, nor will 




:B0tluiig more thm Sno^ ttf lisae imitating etetnil^/ mS. 
moving in circle measured by number. And besides this, 
in inaking siich assertions as these, — that what has 
granted is pnsitatBi; — IM is beeon^cig 

is in generation, — that what will be is to be, — and 
tihat non-being is not ; in all this we state what is not 
saocnttately true. But this is, perhaps, not lb© place for a 
^idnute discu^ito ii^lb^ matters. 

" Time, then, was generated with the universe, in order 
that, being produced together, they might together be 

was formed on the model of an eternal nature, that it might 
.as far as possible resemble it ; for this model exists through 
Ml etemitff^, -wM® Ibe ^swft, m mlk&e tmM., Mb taa 

generated, now exists, and will exist, throughout all time. 

" With this design, then, and after such reflection on the 
generation of time, the Deity, in order that it might be 



•isHst^ stars, which are denominated planets, to distinguish 
. over the numbers of time. And as soon as He 



tseven in number, in ^sb g^fin ig|l|s.'wliOse reTolutions are 
according to difference — the moon, indeed, in the first orbit 
nearest about the earth ; the sun in the second beyond thd 
-i&sA i then Ludfer' (iie., Venus) and the star sacred to 
Hermes (i.e.. Mercury), revolving in their orbits as swiftly 
-as the sun, but on a different principle of motion, owing to 
"vM&h itese fitaxs, the Mi, ^rneUm m& S»M»t W!#de% 
•overtake and are overtaken by each other in their respective 
courses. As respects the other stars, however, the labour 
investigating their isevolntions, and the courses whick 
gave them origin, would surpass that of the discourse 
itself which caused their mention. These subjects, then, 
3nay hereafter, perhaps, when we have leisure, meet with 



m 



the investigation they deserve. When, therefore, each of 
the stars ne^^ejiaairy for the constitution of time had obtained 

by living chains, had become vital beings and learned their 
prescribed duty, they pursued their course according to the 
movement of difiEerenoe, passing obhquely through the orbit 
of sameness, to WMj^#^ lieiiiir ^ nta^eai^ 
being larger and the other smaller, one moving quicker and 
the other more slowly ; those that revolve the ciuickest on 
fAp^^' # wmmm& <a^pAf «w ft ^mmMS te^- 

be overtaken by those that travelled at slower velocities. 
And the revolutions of all these circles in their orbits with ar 
gj^iA leEciMm, proceeding at one attd the same time in twof 
contrary directions, make it appear that the one movii^ afi 
the slowest pace from that which was the most swift is the 
nearest of all. 4nd in order that there might be a certain 

, "PgJOcities of these ^^h^^, and an evident uniformity in aH 
lie eight movem^ft| ^ Deity enkindled a light, which 
amr feBHSBtaiSiiftt «^ Ift; #9: m&tA ef these orbits, ia 
order that it might fuUy display all things in the universej 
and. that such animals as require it might have their share- 
M samtar» beeoming acquainted therewith from the 

on these accounts, arose- night and day ; being the period 
of the one and most skilfully contrived movement. The 
uaM&y -imt «te gweaf^^, 'wim 9m mm leal msa through 

her orbit, and passed into conjunction with the sun ; and 
the year, when the sun had completely travelled through 
Ms own orbit. Ai to the periods. oi otl»r stars,, however,, 
they are not undea^Mift % & ijfery W j mat mm 

distinguished by any jpiibir name or relatively measured' 
on the principle of niw&i» ; and hence, it may be said, 



f^ri^y. Still, it ' is by no means impossible to conceive 
haw the perfect number of time comgletes a perfect year, 

tire ootitses d iim ilgBI ili^ttt il 

pletion to the same place of commencement, and hare their 
revolution measured on the principle of sameness. In this 
manner, indeed, for this purpose, were formed such of the 
stars which moved ois^aM^ i^e&6^ ^fei iitis^^^^fMbi 
this (the visible animal, i.e., the universe) might resemble 
as nearly as possible the most perfect intelligible animal, in 



(8). — In order to render the substance of some of the 
portions of the above passa.ge uaore comprehensible, it is of 
irtKOst km^i^^m fts explanation. iilffwing 

%. tte(S^B*6, an extract selected from the most iSfel^e^i 
©QDofflentary on the ^text, by ^Proclus, who having himself 
fc^pily penetrated, to us luminously unfolded the pro- 



" The nature, indeed, of animal itself was eternal, and 
this it is impossible to adapt perfectly to that which is 
^iSffliglt sMSli Ibs 'fawssS WsB Sesign of producing & 
certain movable image of eternity ; and in consequence of 
this, while he was adorning the universe, he made this 
etemall inaaga proceeding according to number, of eternity 




iutelljigible {usIh^^; 

ipfXimSiBBfc ' ' (. 

3 The Commentaries of Proclus on the Timaens. . . Translated from 
55?n Greek, by Thomas Taylor the Plaionist. Published in London. 
PP 181 Ml'*"* Musenm, 526, n. 2. From thi 

' of 4th 16*^ 
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sameness of subsisteiiGe, is a thjmg frec[aen.tly an^ fully 
fiierf^iiii |g ti^iMmi. m ML M&mm -by &ia 
3KIatoiiio philosophers. But what eternity is, SioS. ^iB 
Wovable time which imitates it, are things perfectly, 
Jpicult to understand, and to explain sufBciently to others. 



at opinions of the ancients about it, and to add, 
11 wet'-'thsi able, anything which may contribute to the 
i^tiilli#geL a&S ^gioel ec^fiiim;ai&m J§ things ^to be 



^^^^^fi^ therefore, have a coneeption and co- 
«3nsa3i(ffi d Hme, in consequence 6i looUiig to Ibei 
fiublunary and celestial mAi^Mt <tm of opiniejj. tel. 
time is something pertaining to motion, such, for instance, 
as the mnnber, or extension of motion, or something else of 



to the consideration of eternity, and perceiving that there 
is not simply motion, but a perpetual and orderly motion in 
'fee t»i^^«^ *ttl tfowayiw with invanable sameness, 
eone^e from hence that this invariable sameaissi, •mm 
inherent in movable natures from a certain other cause, and 
not from' themselves. This cause, therefore, wiU either be 
:imu9Eto^mUe^ m amis. % fteiM, % li wm^ li' m 

certain time liow will it be the cause of that which 

always is m.\ssfyM§ "the same ? But if it is moved always, 

^m^Smg elSSj and, either this will be the case ad injvnitvm, 
■m $ES^ win be something immovable, which is the cause of 
|)e!^isteial motion, to things which are always moved. • And 
the energy of this Mtof tmMN«^ Si Slif meiS&^ 
to time, but is eternal. For the peculiarity of things which 
subsist according to time, is to be always in generation^ or 




bom existing always, just as it tb^teitet time derives its 
appellation from dancing — being a measured motion, and 
which has its existence in generation. ' On this account, it 

i^^m 'to 'Mi' 'Ite MMtoli IM m« 

ception of time, but the wise of eternity, by the former, 
directing their attention to the nature which is always 
i Mer k> itm tmime wMelt in sSNmfB 'AWs. 
i WW* however, be shown what each of these i% 
is a ittaainer most conformable to the dootrinp of Plato, 
p).,— Aristotle, indeed, aiiaitlSBg \ixm Is &6 mttP^i 

numbers, but according to that which is numbered. Hence, 
he very properly inquires what that is which numbers it, if 

Ik&d. the one existing, the othet also exists. He solves th# 
inquiry, howeyer, weakly, by saying that it is a certaiK 
soul which numbers time. Eor it is nectary, that prior. !»* 
perpetual number, the;%i^rtd be a perpetual nMiiii^JK 
order that he may always produce that which is 
always existing. Admitting, therefore, time tcS 
mttter mofim, lie a;ko MIf ^^mMs^- M bM^^i, 
deriving its .appellation from existing always, and pos- 
sessing and comprehending the whole of time. Hence, 
^m, lim ts;^mm mi. & aJl things arav 

suspended ffota this, of some tMngs mate obs@t£rely, bat' 
of others more clearly. It is necessary, however, at present, 
that we should particularly see what eternity and time are 
mmmS^ "SMuii, ■■smk im ^mM. M 'niM 'te iinfr ' 
of thne to be time alone, nor eternity to be simply a certain 
intelligible God, but in the first place show in what order 
qI Urn- 'iim'^0m 1 this Is' efs|ieiia% 

peculiarity of the science of Elato. 

It is manifest, then, to one, that eternity is moi@» 

l^^igM^pristQrdMl, andt a>s it were, more sk>ble tbioi the> 



most perfect of intelligibib wmsiAf W Pl&io has before 
mSaAi For if the eternal is said to be, and is eternal as 
participating (of eternity), but eternity is not said to par- 
'Mdpate of ^nimttil IME; to sm^m Ite iq^ieSaite ftmm 
it, it is evident that the former is secondary, but the latter 
more simple and more primary. For eternity neither 
•psti^^ite ti mlmal 'tel; te^i^ % U nob mi m^mmij 

ior neither is time a visible MittsA, nor is it aaj* phM 
Animal. For it has been dsianiteiied libat aniiSaal tti^lf 
i« only-begotim afiS ^Sffial, treosia® eiMity is mojce 
■excellent the eternal is neither that vsrhich etemi^ 

is, nor is more excellent than eternity. But as we all say 
that the participant of intellect, and the animated, are 

secondary to eternity. What, then, some one may say, wiU 
-eternity be, if it is more venerable than animal itself, which 
la vM ^ 'M te ttost bi^niM of iiidl^l^ mS It m&ef 
perfect ? May it not be said Hi&i it is especially 
Mtisb beautiful in consequence of roeeiying the summit of 
on account of excessive paa-tieipatioa, but that it 
seive the sumiQ£g;.dl:2te pili'| 
Ibe most excellent. So that it may be subordinate to that 
■which is the best. To which may be added; that it is not 



intelligible animals. , Hence, eternity is no animal, but if 
it is life, it is infinite life. In the next place, it is not 
HeBfeSsary that what is in every respect perfect l^Quld b« 
iHe, ^gt. For the perfect has all tb^^. m IMi'^i lill 
things first, middle and last. But that which is above this 
division will be super-perfect. Hence, nothing prevents 

the most beautiful of all intelligible animals, and is in 
•every respect perfect, if eternity is moat excellent and 



#I^Ml4@rfect. Enrtfaer still, animal itself has not an 
arrangement prior to the multitude of intelligible animals. 
On this account, therefore, Plato says, For to that which is 



perfect. But eternity is prior to the multitude of intelligible 
animals. For these are eternal ; but eternal natures partioi- 
pei&'iEi; is^mEtj, 'vMebis m-^wmmgeiviiSi Ite mnMtftt 
of them, and has rather an arrangement contrary to 1iini(« 
For ijj unites multitude, and is said to abide in one, m 
being void of multitude. Animal itself, however, com* 
ftEseteiAs' nil msA 'inbsito wi- ~m M^D^ile- j m -ybMt 

account, also, it is in want of eternity in order that it may 
participate through it, of union, containing power, and a 

imt wA Mmf^M^ Si»&, ^ mfS', 'tal It it 

eternal, yet does not add, that it has multitude in itself, but 
speaks of it in the singular number ; signifying that union 
is ^^ecially preseat II fem si IM 

•WMi MMM Qi intelligible ajm^i 41® 0it 

nature on account of eternity. 
If, therefore, these things are rightly asserted, eternity 

such, for instance as essence, or permanency, or sameness, 
for all these are parts of animal itself, and each of them 

ta» liM 'te ^ ifti mm'*, e^m^. ftm ^ 

instance, essence ll "t^g^M lo non-being, to permanency, 
motion, and to sameness, . difference. But to eternity 
aothing is opposed. All these, ther^re, Mi similarly 

This,- however, would not be the case if eternity was one 
of these. Eor motion and permanency are not similarly 

perpetual and eternal beings. Eternity is, therefore, not 
9[gpi!Aed to any M% pther of these or of the things 
to it. S» feae, which may mm. to sofegM 



dBljahodlarly with reference to the first place is not 

eohTolTed about the same things, as eternity, but about 
iQungs which do not receive connexion from eternity. Jxe 
the next place it is an image, and ^ 9| 

•as we have already observed, and shall demonstrate. 
Neither, therefore, will eternity be one genus of being, ner 
Wim '^mmt' # ft. Wm, Apla^^ 

multitude being in it, it would be in want of the union of 
that which abides in one. But eternity is that which abides- 
!ii msi ifo Ml II "wmM iejiMft« ni uol ibide in one. ' 
It would abide, indeed, as eternity, and as the cause of 
union to beings. But it would not abide as consisting of 
multitude. In addition to all that has been said likewise, it 

their consummation. The conception, however, of intellect 
is different from that of eternity, just as the conception of 
Hioi ll %E%tt Ali # Wms. 'VoS Me m»$y e/ 

intellect is intransitive intelligence, but of eternity impartible 
perpetuity. And after this manner, indeed, the things are, 
distinguished Ipm each other. But those who iSinigle aU 
^tl^logfi iato IWe, and assert that there is only onei 
intellect between soul and the good, are compeUetd t® 
acknowledge that intellect and eternity are the same. 

#ea, wiQ 'et«ff% neliw' mm # 

the genera of being, nor consists of all the five, since all 
these are eternal, and eternity is above these 7 We reply, 
y;hat else can it be than the comprehension of &d 
laielligihle unities? But I mean by the unities the ideas 
of intelligible animals, and the genera of all these intelligible 
ideas. The one comprehension, therefore, of these, and of the 
gomiiit of ihA m«lftui% m§. '■^mmet «f #^ imme^e^s 
permanency of all of them is eternity, not existing in the 
multitude of intelligibles, nor collected from them ; but being 
present with them exemptly, disposing ani if || 



i@lii^B{g and making this very thing to be, 

at the same time, a whole. For the all-various idea ol 
intelligibles is not produced immediately after the good, 

lii Ihere are certain intermediate natures -which are, 
faieed, more united than all-perfect multitude, but exhibit 
Ike parturiency-and representaltoa bl the progeny of ^Wte. 
and of connaetedly-containing power in themselves. JESiai 
numljer, however, and nature of these the Gods know 
divinely, but the mystic tradition of the iParmenides teaohes 
US M # InEMWMittiWV '^itVMfiilMl^vte 'W^A- 
refer the reader for the accurate discussion of these par- 
ticulars. But now we shall demonstrate through the 
«gifeitawili«i';#1i© philosoph«»t«i^ie^%Ae>w 
all-pertol arnimali and that it is proximately above it. For 
because animal itself is said to be atesmal, it will be 
Becoiidairy to eternity. But besssiW fiteSBjto SO UteMlfl. 
natttte Tgkm^ % fts^Q to psriMMy p^Moi to eternity. 
■ Wheaee,' 1$i6tefore, is this evident ? "We reply, because 
jQilttoBI? ite feeije anything temporal prior to the image of 

animal itself, of eternity. For if as eternity is to time, so 
is animal itself to the world ; then alternately, as 
geometricianB would say, as eternity ^aa^SSSi tfetf, 

la Is time to the world. But time is first parlieipated by 
the world; for it had no existence whatever prior to the 
orderly distribution of the universe. Eternity, thexefim, 
% Brik pg#«^pM % mAmi 'IbeH. Wm^' '"tes Is 

*0i Sensible animal which comprehends in itself all 
¥ihm seasible animals (i.e., if it is not the universe) ; for it 
i* fsnerated together ffr; ®al Is^lnsBitfaBl, 
y^USh it is not that with which it is generated ; — if this be tlift; 
ease, neither will eternity be the intelligible awnail, Heaed 

1 The name of one of the Dialogues of Plato. 
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lamSisx will it be an animal, lest there should be two (all- 
comprehending) intelligible animals. For it has been before 
demonstrated by Plato that animal itself is only-begotten. 

9m "Smsb, 'tac 'ifei^^ vM wM M m mMs^- 9m 'B ft 

were, ii would either be an animal different from, or the 
same with, animal itself. It is not, however, possible to 
mmei. dfcr ef ^@m, m m have sfcewa ; fmMf , inieeff, 
Siecause animal itself is only-begotten, and partly because 
time, and that which ia temporal, Are not the same. <©ut it 
h participated, and does not jparticipate of intelligible 
«zte4 i^'^ itir jigi: yOil Ira laiiial itself, inteffi^lie, 
indeed, but not yet an animal ; since animal itself also is a 
God. And this because the world likewise is. a. God. For 

& participated nature, is entirely more total. 

Jt is eyicLent, however, that the participation is not equal 
la "beffii, emmmdm «^o» of miM^Mes, 

which now employing we call participation, is different from 
that of sensible natures. It appears, therefore, that the 
order of eternity is superior to that of animal itself, and is 



of an invariable sameness of subsistence. Hence some ong 
may consider it as the same with permanency. This, how- 
1^^, is at ^■>i£i&ated mme, s^^Am tapiSite '«t mtmmm 
of smbsistence about energy. But eternity is an exempt 
cause. It also appears that eternity is the coniprehension 
aaid union of mahy intelligible iinities, Hen^ It ii said by 
|i@W%pi|' ''Olstfii to fe^m^B^^m .^d, ^Immmm ' 

it illuminates all things with unifying light. " For this 
alone," says the Oracle, " by plucking abundantly from the 
ltti£^b> of lithigf , th@ tLamm of iutiliget fs mtMsAhf 
intellection to impart a paternal intellect to all the fountains 
and principles ; together with intellectual energy, and a per- 
petual permanency, aoeojt-ding to an unsln^ish lavolation.** 



For being full of paternal deity, which the oracle calls 
the flower of intellect, it illuminates all things with 
intellect, and with intellectual perception invariably the 

in an amatory manner, about the principle of all things. 
These things, however, I evolve in the inaccessible recesses 

(11). — Again, however, on all sides investigating the 
^eSMettpteons of the philosopher about eternity, let ua eonaidec 
•mks^ m meant by eternity abiding in one. Wim m «fc to 
iiiM iW^ ]^ U % ils f Mi, aft iW|tp^s to be iM^^KIi Id 
the most theological of the interpreters ? But the good does 
not even abide in itself on account of its simplicity, as we 

he admits; Much less, therefore, can anything else ahiAs 
in it. Tor, in short, nothing is in lit, nothing subsists 
tiSgeih^ with it, on aceount of its being exempt from n 
' m-otSm^^m mtti mp'-Ai^' whatever. filial Mf^ 
added, that it is not usual ti. fiflt it either good, or one, but 
the good, and the one, in tflfe ihat we may form a con- 
'mi0m. 'Of ife' mimM& '^mmmSmsp-, '^iMsh ii "hrn^nS. 

every known nature. Now, however, eternity is not said to 
abide in the one, hub in one ; so that it does not abide in the 
i^^efisre, the abiding of eternity in otts 

of it in its own one ; 'and manifest that it is one multitude ? 
Or, in short, does it indicate the number of that which does 
Ml' 'pW@>^, itL & wsf %6^l^ 0msi§ union Ig' 

iMltitude of intelligibles ? This, indeed, we also say is 
teSi| im order that it may impart to itself the stable, and the 
'wheie, psSca* to eteraal iiatures. Por this is to abide in one, 

things are campTeliend^d by the One, bnt nothing subsists peculiarly in 
<«• And the campr«hen8io]i«f «Qtbfai^bf it U AQUiing mote tbaq tl^e^eff»ble 
^^gnwMch it imimitB to aU tSe^ ana thtnn^h wbm sH ttAaga Beedme 



immutabfe ii^purxis. Every divine nature, therefore, begin#s 
its ener^; from itself ; so that eternity will establish itself in 
one, and connectedly contain itself after .the same siaQtie^, 
prior to eternal beings. Hence it is not being, w^leato, the 
physiologist, says, which is the cause of permanency, but 
eternity. And it is the cause of a permanency, not always- ■ 

exists in one, as Timaeus says. ^ 

If, however, eternity exhibits a duad,, thoiigh w£)f 
^queutly eniMW ^ % tm Hi ^^m^ hmn'' 

joined to being according to the same, amd eternity (atuivy 
is, that which always is (o aei wi') ; it appears that it wiU 
have the monad of being prior to itself, and the one being. 



thought concerning it, in order that it may be one prior to- 
the duad, as not departing from unity. And the duad, 
MMI, ma^^m&\f esiiibiting mnlfcii M fMf, h wMC . 
to the on© beO/g itt. which eternity abides ; but the muldw^j^ 
of iatelligiUes is united to eternity itself, which cotn- 
exempfly and tn3ioa% all &© aomwite of them, 
-; M Mag :«tl. -el^^r 

dififer is evident. For to be always, and to be simply, are- 
entirely different. If, therefore, a certain thing always is^ 

it likewise always i$. Hence to exist is more total an4| 
generic than' to mist eimays. And on this account, like- 
wise, it is neMt In Hib; m>WQ of all beings, of the tmities in 
beings, msAM-^m^^ ^ matter. Thei|,'jiail iti^tep,. 
therefore, areiigig^ve, viz., the one being, as the monad 
of being ; . etMi^ fi>s a duad, having the always in con- 
fm^&^-mMkdek^mmfi. mi. il» ««Mgli«ite'%iitt|ifiitat' 
both of existence, and the always, and is not primarily 
perpetual being like eternity. And the ooe beings indeedtf 



is alone the cause of existence to all things of whatever kind 
ithey may be, whether they exist truly or not truly. But 
aternity it te %f 'fimwmms^ M-^Mmm. Strato, 
therefore, ought rather to have ssgettefi this, and not ta 
iiave defined being to be the permanency of beings, as he 
writes in his treatise Concerning Being, thus transferring 



natures is it the same thing to be generated, and to remain 
jeneraited. But the peculiarity of geiieratioa is toi that 

■fnd the peculiarity of generation remaiiiingi 
■or being permanent, is time in which generation exists. 
And what time is in generation, that eternity is in essence. 

Divinity Eternity abiding in one, let thus much suffice. 

But why does Plato say " the nature of animal itself was 
'^tesil,'* mi. ^ tero^ % @ter£i%y mm is, 
jsfc^t^ than the past time ? He employs, thereforai: 
■"^ewhere this form of diction, as when he says of the 
Uemiurgus who is aiways good, " he loas good ; " signifying 
that he is not thig 'I^M time, but ftat he always was so 
and that in divine natures the ends are antecedently assumed 
and co-assumed with the beginnings, prior to all extension. 
M -ipssmMi 'kmmmtf ^wmM -mm fi mem 0§ip^^i^ 

used. For since Plato adorns the universe according to 
Jijpothesis, .but prior to the adorning intelligibles existed, 
#ii&iigh not in time, yet in dignity, and also such things as 
tattiAt together with intelligibles ; ou this account he says, 
-^*»ll'Wa(8." But again by employing the word being (oufra), 
iHligt^ the iMbeeility of the imperfect verb. For he also 

He likewise adapts to eternity what he says concerning it, to 
its perfection, indeed, through the word was^ and to its 
being by oQ^^^oing the 



•^as much utmmadmg W$& wssA '^mtkh 

employs). 

Why, however, was it not possible perfectly to adapt the 

HBnerated may be said to have its existence in mutation ; 
but that which is perfectly eternal is immutable and mi- 
begottenf IbS^ natures, therefore, being opposed to" 
QQi^ other, if some one should violently endeavour to- 
connect the perfectly eternal with that which is generated, 
he would not make it immutable, and would destroy its- 

sensible, after a certain manner, and not entirely ? But 
how is it possible we should not acknowledge this ? For 
ffliat wMei fSEtflie^ates of the image of etstiiity, participate* 
also in a certain respect of eternity ; though not in such ar 
way as that which participates of it immediately. And, in 
short, superior causes always adorn the dominion of such 
at &m m&ocdinate ; so that ebeiS^, likeislsd^ U. la % em^ta 
tespect present with the natures that are adorned by time. 
For, according to one all-perfect boundary, indeed, it ia- 

Wiig present with mundane things multitudinously, 
sfflSfflfflriBug to divided perfections and definite measures of 
1ft, '^it lalii^tty aeeoriOng fe» lihe essences of the celestial 
Wmh. The world itself also receives eternity, not as it is J 
and on this account neither is it said to be eternal ; but as- 
^ as it is able, it receives^ its impartible presence and 
31tci£telioB. TUs, ii[€^<it!% w tfae ta»MniH#^Ml Ife 
eternity of a divine cause and comprehension. Hence it 
comprehends partible essences, and such as are, as it were, 

of cause. And thus much for this particular. 

(12). — But how is time said to be the image of eternity ? 
Xb it because eternity indeed abides in one, but time proceeds- 
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dissimilitude rather than the similitude of them. For 
Plato nearly opposes all things (pertaining to eternity and 
0aig| le aUt 'viz., ^i^mk^^ ta ; mtm^^ S 

n&mMr, to one ; the image, to the thing itself. It is bette*i:r 
ifceifefore, to say that dilrfnity j^odftoed these two, I mean 
isternity and Mm©, as the roeastiEas, ei beings, the former of 
intelligible, but the latter of mmAuBSf%^^^ Sl^w 
fore the world is said to be the image of the intelligible, 
thus also the mundane measure is denominated the image 
^ te fti^^Hs iMilEBse. Mlecx%«i Irmw, !» ladj^ & 
measure as unity, but time as number. For each measures, 
the former things which become one, but the latter such as 
la^ ■meca^t^ieS.. And the former measures the permamt^ 
si heings, but the latter the exim^^ M ffm^l^M iam^m^ 
The apparent oppositions, however, of the two do not 
exhibit dissimilitude of measures, but indicate that secondary 

progression is from permanency, and number from unity. 
But is not time on this account the ima^e of eternity, 
jbeattBS ft «ESiefvB of p«»gis1itss ef aamiaag matures, 

just as eternity is the container and guardian of beings ?. 
For as things which are unable to live according to intellect, 
are brought wider the order of Fate, lest by fiying from 

things which proceed from eternity, and are not able to 
participate of a stable perfection, which is at once whole, 
mi. gl-mys the mmts mi. m^m fies' teMcu ^dl' 

time, but are excited by it to their own appropriate energies, 
by which they are enabled to receive the end adapted to 
tiiem, through certain apocatastatic periods. 

It ia also well that Plato calls the production of teffi tt» 
Conception, or Contrivance, of the Demiurgus. For to impart 
to beings which are not naturally eternal, an adventitious 
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uaA femporal ^esfQlnllf , Wm mts0- to 
on tilings imperfeot, and a circular apocatastasis,. on 
things which proceed im a right line, does not appear to ^aE 
far short of invention and eontrivance, -Hence, ifi '«tkat 

teiapl that c^tXEil^ contrived the generation of the 
parts of time. But how is the image of eternity said to be 
movable ? Is it because aU of it is moved and the whole 
■is la «Gtet,? Or -Is not tWs lapwiigf Ifc maft^ ^ 
moved according to the whole of itself, nor is this th^ case 
wenvwith such things are esseatiallj changed ; for the 

of these rmaim. WvsA mmf^ fbawfcw, 
^^Iq^ 'fiMoh are mt^A t^cording to the other motions, 
remain according to essence, whether they are increased, 
or changed in quaUty, or locally moved. For if they did 

would vanish, together with them : for all motion is in a 
certain thing. Nothing, therefore, as wo have said, is 
whoHy xmreS., a&d this is especially the erase tdlb in^tai 
natures, which ought to be established in their proper 
principles, and to r^xtain in themselves, if they are tag 
continually preserved. But it- ia particularly requisite tfaair 
the image of eternity should have a perpetual sameness ol 
subsistence and stability ; so that it is impossible that time 
should be movable according to the whole of itself, since 
it Is net p«^l& ftr ii^te 1» tt^^ ■wtli iM^IBe^ ■sfee. - 

It is necessarily requisite, therefore, that something of it 
shotdd remain ; since everything which is moved, is moved 
in eonsequenoe'of having something of itself «Mefc 
Hence, the monad of time remains suspjEHded ,tha 
Demiurgus, but being full of measuring power, and wishing 
to measure the motions of the psychical essence, and the 

essence, it proceeds according to number. Time, therefore, 
abiding by its impartible and inward energy, proceeds 



\accordiDg to numba; 1^ ^ external energy and which is 
liiesatai^ kM^- % mmmem, ■^., % pea- 

jge^ aiOording to a certain intellectual number, or rather 
to the first number, which Parmenides would saj, 
Mng snalqgoxta to &ae om^eing, presides. £E^1ta> 
fual in the same manner as that does over the intelligilll 
orders. It proceeds, therefore, according to that number. 
Hence, also, it distributes an appropriate measure to each 

(13). — ^You may likewise say still more proximately, 
true time proceeds according to true number, participafeig of 
"the numbers of it, and being itself intellectaal number, 
•which Socrates speaks of, and obscurely signifies, whien im 
says, that swiftness itself and slowness itself are in trm 
number, by which the things measured by time differ, being 

does not speak much about this number, because Socrates on 
the preceding ^day had perfectly unfolded it, but about that 
'WMA p»eis ^mt % ' Ster tef telg truly existing 
number, he says ite proceeds according to number. It 
;proeeecte, therefore, according to intelligible number, by 
•wMah it miiabers its participants, just as, vice verss^j te tea 
^^flMift is in sensibles, proceeds Mesxding Ifalr wliel 
numbers, being itself that which is numbered, and still pos- 
sessing the image of essential time, through which all 

life. So that an ox lives for this, but man for that length of 
time, but the sun is restored to its pristine state in one, 
ftg ffiiSon in another period of fime, and other things 
accomplish their peiiwis according to other measures. 
Time, therefore, is the measure of motions, not as that by 
which we measure ; for this the conception about time 



. 1 The day before when Socmtes was narratiug the discourse " The Bepublic 
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of the existence of the life, and every other motion of thinga 
in time, and as measuring them and assimilatii^g them 

similitude of eternity, which oom,pr6fa0adai paradigmatic 
causes, thus, also it refers the ihiogg which are perfected by 
iaeM, and which me eonTOlyel in a drcle, to the more 
W^eSible imitation of etefStal pAn!l|te> Spr, Ib^^^i^v 
being such and so great a God, will it be the measure of 
motion, or in short of generation, as it appeared to some 
Mi # is, tteiter -pme^^ §m |lMiP lil ^ msg^ 1^ 
demiurgic presence with all things 7 "When tiWlf li^ 
that it is rather the cause of corruption than of genentioli, 
m& of «iftttef#asfli «f fWMryation, and of these accotd 
to accident, and not essentially, they very much 
those that are asleep, and who are imable to collect by a 
Js^SOJOing process what the benefits are conferred by and 
m the soM mi '1km m M h&i^i 

through the whole of itself, and on all generation. Theurgists 
likewise confirm what we have asserted, when they say that 
*H8 %. a IW, mi. Miw» to m Hwi^lim &t it, by 
which we are enabled to excite it to become Yisible ; ajsC 
when also, they celebrate it as oldsc and younger, and as a 
eircularly revolving and eternal God, aol only as the image 
of eternity, but as eternally receivingiti ^Sk^ ilMAp 
that it intellectually perceives the whole number of all the 
natures that are moved in the world, according to which it 

substances, -by swifter or slower periods. And besides this 
they assert that it is infinite in power. Por to circulate 
agA fffifi again (without end) is fiie province of infiaite 
power. Together -mi^ ftese "ian^ likewtoj. lifc^ feil 
it is of a spiral form, as measuring according to one power, 
both things that are moved in a right line, and those that are 



moved in a cirole; just as a spiral 'Kne uniformly (or 
according, to opa iasm) (ptajceleefiSs ng^i, and the- 

ipi|.'»-«-lfi< mseg^ «i^ 'loaMteB»>M@i& iei Wm^^im. tiff 

those who consider time as subsistiSf ' M mere conceptions, 
or who make it to be a certain .m^m^. Nor must we 

approaching nearer to the peculiarity of the things them- 
selves, say that time is generated from the total soul ener- 
gizing transitively, or from it energizing collectively arf 
^fift^t transition, and measuring by time, the e€i^MI 
aUSEiations, and the periods of other souls; not even to- 
IbaBlS; must we assent, though they are not very remote from 
-Mfef 'WmM 1^ fia^ flaAet, -^Mb ^¥^am •m A 
liesire to accord about divine concerns, says of the Demiurgus, " 
Sliat he constituted time, the world being now arrai^^d, 
both according to Sard and according to body, and dH' sot- 
produce it wl^Rsl&e soul as he did the harmonic ratios; 
nor does he represent divinity fashioning time in the soul, 
in the same manner as he says that he fabricated the 

msspim^f^B^mi, s^ms lb ;;; tefliig itp^a mm* 

cernihg the essence, harmony, power, motions, and the 
all-various knowledge of the soul after all these, in order to- 
give perfbeiioB li iMl WPA body, he geini@m%stt 'fei 
essence of time, as guarding, meaajflsiiig, and assimilating all. 
these to their paradigmatic principles. For what advantage- 
would mundane natures derive from possessing all things 

imitating after a certain manner, the idea of the paradigm, 
but not as much as possible evolving the whole of it, and 
partibly receiving impaAlB teteB@6iOft9 iteHi 
accounts, therefore, the philosopher places over the fiO* 
gression of time a demiurgic and not a psychical cause. 
In the next place, looking to things themselves, you may 



41^,1^11 gQul genexaied tune, itwotild not So participate 
M M m to be pecfectdd By it. For that the sonl is perfected 
'by time, and measured according to its energies, is not 
ipmanifest ; since everything which does not receive 

time in order to its perfection and apocatastasis, through 
which everything collects the appropriate good, which it ia 
■Mm§i^ m im^fAmg^im^meiMf mi ti!^au¥'&m. Mmm, 
mSi we have before observed, eternity and time are, the 
Btes^ures of the permanency and periacMon of beings ; the 
former being the om and onnialtiplied oomprehension of 
-the intelligible vmMm- M being !&m %imitaq» 

.and demiurgic measure of the perpetuity, or of the more 
-or less permanency of the things which proceed from 
' Ini^ii^Ies. infcefdrg, md., seSma ih& ianne msmsam 
.as intellect an|l Htf Gods, apprehended every object rf iiSh 
. knowledge «SBli projecting energy, and by an energy 
always tlie same, underatanding intransitively, it might, 
perhaps, have generated time, but it would not have been 
in want of time to its perfection. But since it understands, 
.or perceives intellectually, with transition, and apocatasta- 

teHf , jrad w# «wi lif^tai wMtet Itei^ '^m^m' 

a certain part of it, in order to the possession of intellectual 
, and genesiurgic lives ; and if, in short, no cause is in want 
Ji lls offspring to the- perfesft^ ©fiterff r HMfeteifa 
•ggul would thus be both perfect and imperfect, prior to 
constituting that which is secondary to itself. It would be 
perfect, indeed, in order that it might generate; since 
ac^tef ' tepitet fiffietf^ ^ tmAm M3b$>, MS. it ■ 

would also be imperfect because it would never participate 
.of that which causes it to be perfect. And it is altogether 

■ ]^%ipeed from theMu Let this, therefore, be considered by 
m tlie geecetest sa^poinent, that time is sot &m pirg^se^ , 
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however, it is requisite to understand that inanimate natures 
also participate of time, and that they do not then alone 
|«l^cipiSie isf ft lS&«& fbi#f rise into ejastenoe, in fee sam 
majnuer as they do of form and habit ; but even when ;lta|f' 
appear to be deprived of all life, they then participate of 
time, and not in such a way as they are said to live, because . 



the, universe. For they peculiarly and essentially partici- 
pate of a certain time, and this so far m they are inanimate, 
aei tm always in a perishmg ©Sttfflfen 'ffi absolute 
MteopUoQ. Ifee ikxm is everywhere present. And the 
archileet, indeed, is able to say for how long a time a waU 
will enduisej and the weaver can tell the extent of the 
iiii^ftiK. 0 m #icit> m M ^kmii «f n p«HQir &> a 'lisA^ 
manner also, every artist can say what will be the duration 
of his own work ; though he cannot speak so definitely as 
em^mAa^ Vbm pf®fa«itai' 'of nature. Bal the prophet 
speaks about the duration of all things, as heta§ aMe &^ 
survey the temporal interval distributed to things from the 
In addition to %^ things also, since the 

short all such mundane natures as are opposed to each 
other are measured by time, it is necessary that time should. 

tte mumgit imsi M 'teK. Ite' IM M&g' 

same, is participated by many things, and these disaimilars, 
and always pre-subsists by itself,, must be in an exempfc 
iSWE®e participated by thsm. Sirf ipore being iaatt 
IMngs, it is everywhere impartible ; so fct ftis everywher&«ae 
being, impartible according to number, and peculiar to no one 
of ^e tilings which are said tp subsist according to it ; which 
jyteUe ite |!€iM^Af ^, im- Amm that M fseiMhle m«ifeiip% 
there is something incorporeal and impartible, which is effi^pi 
where the same, assuming this to be the now or an ins^pfe }. 
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Farther, stil, S Iftatt i 
it would not thua exhibit a demiurgic power so as to make 
some things to be perpetually generated, but others of a 
or- slioiteif- -dtwiim, wmsm&tt^ m' ft^ Bate* !» 
|er or weaker; and to distribute to all things an 
a^^riate measure of duration among beings. If, howev^, 
& ii sa demiurgic essence, it will neither be the \^di« WA 
(of the universe) nor a part of sdiil. Por the conception of 
soul is different from that of time, and each is the cau^ of 
different, and not of the same things. For soul imparts 
&^ Mi 'mmm ti( things. Hence ita^ m 

approaches to soul, is filled with life, and participates of 
motion. But time which excites demiurgic effects to their 
^fa#ito%' wi the as^mm §imm % '^Mii|. mA 
^Itt is '&m s!s^'&m @i ft eertalEi pei^M^, will be 
iritoiinate to soul, sinde iaiul, likewise, partieipates of it ; 
,'aml #iough not eaasajiallf , J#J aecording to its teangitive 



incessantly, and to live wisely through the whole of time. 
It remains, therefore, that time is an essence, and is not 

i^dered that if eternity was the offspring, of intellect, or a 
^lartain intellfictnal power, it would be requisite to say that 
^Bfflft iBffl^ing of this kiad pertaining to soul. But 
If tie^^ is €^3^apt measure of the multitude of 
intelligibles, and the comprehension of the perpetuity and 
perfection of all things, how is it possible that time also 
-3881 kmrn tMs mife Im eotfi, ' mi . the fSpftted 
order ; differing from them in the same way, as all 
proceedings differ from abiding causes? For eterniiy 
^rfiibits a greatei? tenseeasfiieaK^ ite 'ftiae nA respeet 
#0 the things that are measuiei bf it. For the former 
comprehends exemptly both the essences and the unities of 
intelligibles ; but the latter does not measure the essences 
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them, and being generated together with them. Aa 
Tlatonists like-wise say, time does not measure the ftM^ 



Issiaai energies of the first sonis ; though Plate 



•says, that the soul of the universe leads a divine aaid, 'vraae 
life through the whole of time. Intelligibles, also, are more 
united to eternity than mundane natures to time ; and the 

tempiative philosophers have apprehended eternity to be 
nothing else than the one and total intellect (which oompre- 

■willing to admit that time is the same with the things that 
Kite in time, on arecfont of th^ great ge^KCSiitei .and different 
%etween theaat, • " 



belonging to motion, nor a concomitant of the psychical 
energy, nor, in short, the progeny of soul, nor as some 

the psychical circle of the different, but eternity the psychical 
circle of the same? For I have heard that Theodorus 
liliSjSgDphiaed things of this kmfc He, however, wk|» 
endeavours to correct this optote^ ssill never admit that 
these parts of the soul are the same as eternity and time ; 
but he will grant that the circle of the different verges to 

Since, therefore, we do not approve any one of these 
■opinions, what will time be ? For it is not perhaps suffi- 
Is wty fct iriB fc wmmr& of manttaaae mkam, nm 

to enumerate the benefits of which it is the cause, but th& 
peculiarity of it is to be apprehended to the utmost of our 
•power. Shall we therefore say, that the essence of it being 
tnost exc)enm^fmA^m'i^-mi,M-^m^ ''M^M &m^t 
is an intellect not alone abifc^ '*ii0!?iag j #l^ellj^, 

li.e., of supeirmundiuie soola. 




(15).-^1 




indeed, aooording to the ihvwet^itt^f!) |pp ^vrhioh it !^ 
truly eternal ; but moved, according to the externally 
proceeding energy, according to which it bounds all transition. 

inward energy, and according to that which it exerts towards- 
external natures, time adumbrates it, according to one of 
tesejtetbewcHlies sspastad te» Ifacoording to the other, 
in consequence of abiding and being moved. Hence, it- 
will be something at once intelligible and generated, and 
SOinetMng. at once partible and impartible. At the same 

essence, and we are not otherwise able perfectly to appre- 
hend this middle nature, than by applying after a certain 
mmmm m^pa^^ t% me^^^ ^» 1^^^ ^m^^km, 'It 
wohderful, if we, perceiving ^© natiw ef titot, to be partly 
immovable and partly vmmi, 0t riihei? wai wm, but prior to- 
ns phflosopher, he ^pML s^iteilhe iairilBitol mmSL 
of it abiding in samesMMfe iteotigh its bdaf iteW^, Iffil 
should ' indicate that energy of it which has an extemai 
tendency, and is participated by soul, and the whola 

that this eternal (of time) merely signifies that it is the 
image of eternity. Fqr what should have hindered him- 
hmt &meMj mjpig, fet Snxef fe lift Outage, and not that it- 
the eternal image of it. But he wished to manifest this 
Irety thing, that time has an eternal nature, yet that it is: 
not eternal in such a way as animal itself. For animal 
itseU is eiNimM bis& M, 1M '^am %af 

its inward energy indeed, is eternal, but by its externally 
proceeding gift, is movable. Hence, theurgists also call it- 
Btm^ mSL Mate very properly deBPttiMte % SB* tife^tA 
^y. For one thing indeed is alone and essentially movable, 
astd is alone the cause of motion, according to the partici- 
Jiaiiits of it, and such a thing as this is soul. It alone. 



thing is alone immovable, preserving itself immutable, and 
being the cause to other things of an invariable sameness 
oi' mbAetettee, anS to thla^ Siiat arg m#wI 'm aeeonat M 
soul. [And this thing is intellect.] Hence, it is necessary 
that the medium between these two which are extremes, 
ffeij betweea tiwfe wH«^ is immovable, both in essence and 
gft^P^iwi itai t^Mt; fti wemliii MliiisieeaAaf i» M mm 

natucp and according to what it imparts to other things, 
should be that which is at once immovable and moved; 

jtoiit thing of tliis kind is time. For if there is 
M &t its participants as number in that which is numbered, 
■ "^Ihrt!^!^ &at be which subsists according to numbering it ? 
It to absurd, therefore, to say that it is a partial soul 
thus subsists. For that which in this soul numbers time is 
of posterior origin, as is that which in us numbers the 

'ffi^pi, SteS'Mtto-Mi^AKi^: Mm. m^m 

five fingers, but by him who numbers so many that are 
produced bj nature. We, however, investigate the cause of 




ttBoibeFed, 

In short, vMble Uxm is movable, but eveiry thing 
'is mm^^, ki mm^^% 1)#eif ' & i@iiate other things, 
for not motion, but that which is moved, is movable ; it is 
necessary that there should be time which subsists by itself, 
h. li^ar ttai ^ms m«f b& mwMtble ^m. '§& te^ 

as it is truly 'time, and so far as it is in itself, it is immovable ; 
but so far as it is in its participants, it is movable, and 
together "stfffi them, unMda itself into ttiem. Hence time 
is eternal indeed, and A miXbM, and a centre essentially, 
sad according to the energy which abides in it. At 
^%e same time, however, it is continued, and number. 
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energy. 

It is, therefore, a certain proceeding intellect, eatablished 
indeed in eternity, and on this account, also, is gatft |6 W 
©femal. For it would not otherwise contribute to the mam 
perfect assimilation of mundane natures to their paradigms, 
unless it was itself previously exempt from them. But it 
ft0&eieiM, aad §mm 'ifymA^t&f the ihtop "VtMih are 
guarded by it. Whence, also, I think, the most consuD?mate 
of theurgists celebrate it as a God, as Julian in the seventh 

those names through which it is unfolded into light in its 
participants; causing some things to be more ancient but' 
others to be more recent, and convolving all things in a 
For it wolii le i^SsesMim itei 11 ll W» Image of 
f, that it should alone be this temporal image which 
I in things that are numbered. For how is it possible 
la illi^ iii ibis MM ■vfWelk is k % 9Ap6^ ehstiiteite 
image of jgHat a deity as eternity? Especially since it 
rather a^mrs to be in a subject (than is so in realit^j, and 
Is itself an accident of that which h' m wM&a^. 'M 
however, intellect is secondary to eternity, but soul is the 
resemblance of intellect, how is it possible that time which 
is the image of eternity should not be something more 




• to soul, so will eternity be to time. And, alternately, as 
time is to soul, so is eternity to intellect. And time does hot 
participati # iaci^ m mi^&e ipm ^ M 

Trioe versa. Time, therefore, having a certain intellectual 
nature, convolves its participants, both other things and souls, 
according to number. For time, indeed, is eternal, not only 

always the same. But by the energy according to which 
alone it is participated by external natures, it is movable, 
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Every soul, however, is moved transitively, both according 
to its inward energies, and also its external energies, 
ite^ wMeb ft imvm hoMm. taft It appars to 
ipae, that it was thus denominated time, by those who 
^reefcved that this was its nature ; and who wished 
l)f Us ai^Uation to say that itr iS a certain dance, 

they^named it for the sake of concealment time. Perhaps, 
likewise, they gave it this appellation because it at onoe 
jsMp^.. Msi. $mmA -^k w mmiemM. »^ mi % om 
Jpset 0f Steffi .fi%ides, but by the other proceeds ; as if it were 
UU^teMisict and half saltant. Hence, by a composition of 
"betii the patta, they signified the admirable and demiqrgio 
jiEtture of this God. It appears, likevrise, that 8i; i^m 
Demiurgus being intellectual, began from intellect to adorn 
ihe universe, so time being suparmundane, began from soul 

"to pptel Itk tM tee k tiM <m6f tt'e^ftm^ Mr 

"by a much greater pricaf%t icipermundane, is evident ; since 
:as eternity is to aniiOiS^i WsM)' so is 'time to this world, wMbh 
Is animated anS iMtafl, "sSk ilUiilii M 

wmm wmmm m &m Is 



I .Ml 



image of ^JB^mA I 
■eternity. 

If, therefore, time is, it both abides and proceeds in 
^€liiBtn*ies^ mo^tasu' J^SHIM^i^ite^lMing, th&Bm^^&liS 
dances are infinite and apocatastatic. For being the first 
intellect that dances about the whole fabrication of things, 

■m hc^ Misfli^ w i- 'i&^te 'Ib^^ali^' lift mmmi wai h 

essentially intellect, it is said to be eternal ; but so far as it 
4anees, it convolves souls, and natures, and bodies in a 
circle ; and, in eh&ii, is periodically restc^ed to its pristisd 

fioul; but it is moved in an orderly manner, because it 
jarticipatea of intellect Eor thus, also, Plato says in the 
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ie aaid wisdom." And the. woill il ' i 
peaSoffloally by the motion of it from the same to &e same ; 
in Gtesequence of which it may be said to imitate lh& 

of eternity by time. And this it is, to make the world more- 
similar to its paradigm which abides in one, viz., to be 

f^DiWIy % me mA &m mm& Wmg ^^m^ 

the circulation" according to '"itee. From all theas« 
jparticTiIars, likewise, you ha»: vSl the causes of timer 
aoeording to fflalo. lito #ie Bemiurgus, indeed, is ther 
effective cause of time ; eternity is the paradigm of it ; swMt 
the end (or the final cause) of it is the circumduction to one 
thing of the natures that are moved according to periods. 

ejrcamduBftitHi to one ; desiring through this to obtain the 
(fue, %hvsh tiae same with the good. For that there 
^Ould BOfe Ibe one cearteiin progresslott of tMctga in a rfghf 
Ene, so as to form a line as it were, infinite both ways, but 
that the progression should, be definite and circumscribed, 
iiancing about the father of wholes and the monad of time, 
evolving all the strength of fabrication, ^srt lSiffeJKifeattfBg 
to its pristine condition, and effecting this frequently, or, 
rather, infinitely, that which is consentaneous to reason 

iHfciim, it ft' M at 'MI iii mm0^'i^itmMm. 

For whence do the participants oj %m derive the power of 
being restored to their pristine condition, unless that whiok 
toy parMeipafee had. this power and pecuharity of motion f 
% addition, alsi^ te the reasoiMft|gtt«. fttf 1^ 
explanation of the name alone bears witness to its truth, 
with which, likewise, the demonstrations of the most 

^m^aAm^ I^Mm tmmSL, mS. Ihe ' 'wmSM ^' 

himself who says, that time in these things imitating 
etmiity, a>nd circulating according to number, was - i«r«r, 
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^lierated. j^^H ^mdating the first of mMil&MiMi^ 
according to an erm^ filfoceeding to externals, and returning 
to its pristine sta^^ ^ifig^ all the evolution of its power, thm 

condition. And it convolves, indeed, through the whole of 
itself which proceeds, the soul which is the first participant 
jctf it; btct tfeciWgk ©wteto fiitii df itself it oonvolyes othfi? 
£Ouls and natures, the celestial circulittw^ W& ii 1^ 
last place, all generation. For in consequence of time 
circulating, all things are convolved in a circle. Of the 
■j^mSsil^M&t ibwMwr^- mm» mm. #fi@etw, 'M 'cAim' l'^g«. 

(16). — For, again, if the Demiurgus himself made time 
to be the movable image of eternity, and gave subsistenofi^ to 
ft aeeotdiag to his iiftelkd^te nfcwt «teeirflgcj ll & !«®esgaTry 
lijat the movable nature of time should be #Ecalar, and 
jpooeed with a dancing (or measured) motion ; m Older that 
It laaf neither depart from eternity and ixta^ evolve the 
fctellection of the father itlMt & "Smf la 
;Si60vable nature of time being comprehensive of all motion's, 
iisaght to be bounded much prior to the things which are 
jttBasaEefi hf Wm as* ta ^j^iwffim of fiaeasttpe, tal i&e 
first measure, measures beings ; as neither does infinity 
give bound to things, but this is the province of the first 
%8antf. Btife fee it moirei, naitW aeoordlng to mxd nwi 
according to w^^SSt ^or according to tfe tseffariaMoifflsl 
and visible essence; for thus the motions of it would be 
partible, and not comprehensive of wholes. Besides this, 

-or less, and would be themselves in want of time. For the 
motions according to soul, nature and body, are all of 
at time, and not in progression li&e ihom 
wholes, but in a certain quality of li% W 
lation, or passion. The motion of time, however, is a pure 
progression, without difference, imperceptible, unbroken. 



both from equable and unequable motions, and is similarly- 
present with bothj not being changed in quality by the 
la moMcms, but remaining the same 

from all inequability ; being eflSoacious of whole 
tttj^Wis according to nature, and measuring them, and 
JSMfesng them to their pristine state. It likewise subsists 

formably to the peculiarity of intellectual" W^S^ * but 
proceeds transitively and self-motively. AneL Jttl^ resgecb 

^ .pMaii to fc 'ppitoil '(»a«, iaft % Mtasmt in 

Wsm0i %Mch are defined and perfected by it in a way 
^Binfcirmable to the nature of a primordial cause. It is not, 
hs^w, allied in all respects to any one being. For it is 
. im^mmtf tei the measure of whoLgf bstn ^^0^^ 

respect similar and allied to all things, but should not be the- 
same with any one of the natures wM'^h it measuisfit 



impartible and abiding power, and partibly xxzb- 
_ it into light. For just aiS a certain number receives 
iWiAlf «B iaww -fc itttonad, and converts, and 
ieSBeularly-leads them to itself, thM^ite, the motiea «E tta^ 
proceeding according to the measures in the temporal 
monad, conjoins the end to the beginning, and this- 

laanged, as the philosopher lambliehus also says, but an 
#aan^g^ order, nor an order which follows preeedaneoa» 
MteSii Iwfc «liic& h the primary leader of things which at© 
perfeetly effected. At the same time, however, it is 
Kaeasured by nothing which has interval. For it would be 
^iiculous to say that things which have a more ancient 

origin. But the motion of time is alone measured by the 
temporal monad, which the progression of time is said fe> 




evolve, mM^fm mtdi j^eate ^pdii^^. If Hioiwrp^ 
and eternity itself, of which it ia said to be the image, and 
umA reference to which it is made to be movable. With 

immovable, time is said to be movable ; just as if 
some one shpuld say that soul, as with relation to 
intellect, is ' partible about bodies. Not that it is 
ttte bi^t that, when compSSid tol^Eb^, M ' 

ma]j appear to bs a thing of this kind; though it is 
impartible, with reference to the partible essence. Thus also 

movable, as with reference to eternity itself. On account of' 
the order, likewise, of it, and the continuity in its prpgres- 
lisQ, it }a }sf fio means proper td think ihat pdOK Ml 
posterior in it are such as some apprehend thStt'tellK - Ste' 
it must not be definitely surveyed, either alone according to 
the mutations of motions, as in the celestial motions; nor 
'li :te)eNi#sicm'si9iiPi^ 8» la 'te 'Mil mmmmM^% ftts^ 

gradual progressions of corporeal generations, as in nature ; nor 
according to anythuig else of the like kind : (for these are ths 
paeciMlJBS of #«! pi^^" U Wf- %trt ft arast be sttr- 
veyed according to a precedency of causes, and connexion in 
the continuity of its progeny, and according to a primoji&J 
energy, and a power efficacious of all-various motions. 

essentially), but according to the participation of it which is 
apparent in motions, and by which motions are measured 

mA 3^xA, mS mm^^ @m 'ifeitfl "tei'te mM 

is divisible about bodies, so fisir as there is a csrtain divisiUb 
posi^^tta g| it about hsilei, qI which the soul compre- 
im&Ss ife i^ai>. Ite ital sM> time is movable, as 
possess!]^ 'lbs mm ni^ iii ^mms&eg' 'fsmm % t^i 
which is partibly seen in motions, and is co-divided together 
with them. Hence, as motions become temporal through 



parfeiEation, so likewise time is movable, through bsinj 




think that time is that which is numborf 
bein^ able to jg'erceiye the cause of this. 

, '^tom-'9i6 universe alone sateist io motion, but it is necessary 
&at something of it should entitfeLf remain, in order that 
beinf fermanent, it may be moved. It is demonstrat©! 
^Sm^iSm, ia llEfaeaitetus, that it is impossible f oi^ any 
thing to be entirely moved in all respects. Hence it is 
necessary that something should remain prior to the time 

■^nence of being co-extended with motion. And that this, 
isdeed, should be inefficacious is impossible. But if it is 
■i^fcSiiems, ami is moved, it will agafe ^ 4b # 
thing, which may measure its motion. If, however, it ener- 
gizes immovably, this will be the true pectiliarity of time. 
3to the second place we are persuaded by common concep- 



God, both which we worship in temples. We likewise say, 
that Day and Night are divinities, of whom also we possess 

■fcWifoie*, is it necessary that time itself should be a God, 
siHiseit iB comprehensive of Month, and the Seasons, of Day 
maSL Ni^t, hi the fcird place, if time is something- 
j|!8Mli@!ei |. feat % h saeessary that prior to tlaif -wM*^ is 
numbered, that which numbers should exist, so that prior to 
that which is numbered in capacity, there should be that 



(inergy, prior to that which is numbered in energy ; if this be 
'A@ ease, that is time in reality, which is the number itself. 



■itfliette, but not vice versa : for inanimate natures participate 
ifene. It must be admitted, therefore, that time is beyond 
iiA But soul is pwp to its participants, itself by itself. 

participants of time. 

How then will a thing of this khid be the image of 
•etelfejrf 1» afate il mmt lie ItewWfi, m mmm^ «fli6 

difficulty with which the knowledge of the things is attended. 
Becajpse^ says the divine lamblichus, it exhibits the 
injMtf eternity (wbieh is now being, is at once all, abides 
in the now, and is theimmmmmismmim-' d ist^^>ltg|, 

in a circular evolution, in continuity, and in that which is 
successive ; and also in separating be^nings, middles, and 

by it. And as it is not simply movable, but is movable m 
with reference to eternity, so neither is it simply an image, 
Ittlt'fite ^^'i ifif Mfs may be justly 9mM. to be tto image of 
■eternity. Eor being a true esserie%.«^% 
comprehending, and restoring motions to their pristine state, 
it is at the same time said to be an eternal image. It 



intellect is not properly said to be the image o£ ihs tei 
cause. Eor what can be assimilated to that which is 
^at^y ■v^otftfefflEif Sttt time will be the first participant 
of intellect and an impartible nature between SiB.-|M6iiBl 
intellect, and sensibles. And in short, if it is necessary 
that image should belong to things which participate ; for it 

venerable nature, from which it receives the peculiarity of 
its idea ; it is requisite, that image should neither be in the 
itelf ^KBoeeiB ; (for they being first, do not participate, but ' 
Bathe*, they are participated by other things, iHJt te&tg . 
ingenerated in their participants, but after another manner 
being converted to themselves;) nor in sensibles alone. 




(ji trM&h are assimLlated to first, through the representa- 
spdddle natures. Time, therefore, is said to be the 
of eternity, and ftig -whole world, of animal itselt, 
according to soul, and according to body. Hence, if as 
Porphyry, and some other Platonists thought, sensibles- 
alone participate of truly-existing beings, we must investigate 
lE»^8('la tees '^mm. B, m Jim^m -m^S^ «ni 'fte* 
itejelius, Numenius, there is also participation in,intel- 
3||^jjeSj there will likewise be images in them. If, however^ 
l)i@eittng te Hp T^tfWiS 1?ti&io, images sece neiihsc in flit 
feftt «f b#Hg3, nor in sensibles alone, ^artWta^ 
mmif surpasses all philosophers in all things, will in these 
also fee victorious, by exhorting us to survey participations, 

may suffice concerning Eternity, and the Image of Eternity, 
which is at once movable, and always subsists with invari» 
^^mmmm,mMl/M&i proceeding according to intellee* 
Mai forms, the father of wholes established in his falgi^tap j 
as they were not able to sustain the all-perfect measure of 
eternity. Let us, therefore, now turn to the investigation of 

^^1^. — " He likewise contrived the generation of days and 
and months and years, which, had no subsistence 



But all these are parts of tit 



That prior to' the generation of the universe (but I now 
speak of the universe, as surveyed in conjunction with soul, 

essence abiding in eternity, in the same manner as eternity 
abides in one, and that it was no part of proce^diag anct 



night, and month and year are, and how these, indeed, are 
parta of time, but was and will be are said to be species, and 
&dii>%i!# ^ l&m'i^ !ffipto&^« -iBitejiii&i 'i£wasib%^ 
IBid a more profound consideration. " If, therefore, we shoulii.: 
$&f that day is air illuminated by the sun, in the £rst place we 
dU. speak something wMsh takes place in the day, and not 
AattrMch day is. 'Ecfi^KA we say long and a short 
do ntit predicate an increase or diminution of the air. In 
the next place it is difficult to derise how this will be a part 
sf 'tesi We^ wm ^mM ^ssf tel i»f 'Mp^. 

interval, according to which the sun proceeds from east to 
west, we shall perhaps avoid indeed the former objootions, 
but we eM M Site ffiws ftttpaMsws aMtteffitflas. »«f 1 

survey the interval itself without habitude to the sun, 
and say that it is day, it will appear to be dubious, how the 
same interval being everywhere according to the same, day 

the solar motion, and this merely so, day will always be i% 
the heavens, and there will not be night. And how is 

& is MiTe oleiarly said thftt n^'ti day and month are parts of 
time. It, however, we do not merely connect the interval 
with the circulation of the atm, bat Say that day is tjis 
motion of ^ mm '%mm €Ml id «i4 Mi &6 mitet 
of it from west to east, the universe will neither have days 
nor nights, which are said to be parts of time. And it is 

W^i @0noeive, however, that time both according to the 
1!&oie of itself which abides, and according to every part of 
Its progressioi4> iB j^i^egi:^ to the whole world. For one and 
the same nm mi^jN^Kn ftii ijWW. II U wmmmf t 
therefore, that day, and such other things as we say are 
parts of time, should be everywhere the same, though they 



3Sii^»tions ; to which^r iis^ !S©me looking, adopt the Jm&i 
tmsmi rather than Hie sore acmirate ^ipilfieation of names. 

Hgneig, as ottr fathe* [Syrianus] flillosopiiizes, thes© 
^Mags are not assert«i tSK' the purposa el sabvertmg the 
phenomena : for Timaeus says what ia usually said by the 
multitude. But our father referring to these, as he is 
'j^WMaitS -to. Ho, lo wim&'piks^pA hyptssfymm-i sBift IM 
day and nighl .JpSi demiurgic measures of time, ex'citing 
and convolvian iK, &e visible and inwsible life and motion, 
iail«#i%-iftMt!!ifet d ft© iiMtio sphere. 'Eac these 
are the true parts of time, are essentially present with all 
things, and comprehend the primordial cause of apparent 
day and night, each of which is different in visible time. 

itwi 'ItaiM «te< itateA -w. ktm yiim 

generated together with the universe. Hence he says in the 
plural number days and nights, as likewise months and 
jmm. Tkem, are obtious to all mm. ffor the 

invisible causes of ^imm have a uniform subsistence prior 
to things multiplied, and circulating to infinity. The 
taamovable causes of these, likewise, subsist prior to things 
iNi mm mem&f^ mS. teiffiQe^ia mmm «€ IhM fte to 

. ®lisibles. Such, therefore, must day and night be con- 
(^ved to be according to their first subsistence. But it 

. a]Mii^jMift'lM'.Hnft.%i fiafr IsMk^m^ol'ves the lunar 
l^^geii, aE^«Kery teP3i«ation of the cironlation about thii 
muMsiO, being truly a divine temporal measure. And year 
igi IJiat wMoh perfects and contains the whole middle 
'^^^i^mt'mm&e^ 'Hi' mm b mm •pmoi^^ 

the greatest power, and measuring all things together with 
time. For neither is day, nor night, nor month, nor much 
1«8S yeat -srfte^ Ite ana, aor anything else pertaining Is 
ttie world. And I do not say. thi» a^feence to the 
iMl^ f^iiricatiaQ ^mus, for of thiK xaiWWS@B tbgi yisibla 



fea &e more true sun measures all things together wititt 
ticoB, being in reality time of time, according to the oracle isi 
Ike 6«ids concerning it. SbiffBart Wato not only knew 
liable parts of time, but also the divine parts 
homonymous to these, is evident from what he says in the 
tenth book of the Lavys. For he there shows that the 
mmmm and monlteli HM <£#iilB i^i^WeffiiM -^li A lb# 
other ^ [mundane] Gods, in consequenee of having divine 
lives and divine intellects presiding over them in the same 

nmssm m Ifc© m^mm:, M Jl mi wofiSfflfttt illas mm 

rather speaks about the visible parts of time because hl»; 
design at present is to physiologize. Let these, therefore, 
be the parts of time, of vvhich some are adapted to the fixed 

the zodiac, and others to other Gods, or the attendants of 
the Gods, or to mortal animals, or to the more elevated or 
mem law jwtte dt ^ ^'*osi»* 

(19),.— Plato, however, says that was and will &e ffle© 
species, and not parts of time, in the same manner as daya 
and nights, and months and years. For divine orders whicJi 

latter. Hence, he calls them parts of time. But was and 
will be are entirely surveyed according to each of these. 
iMi iiey' w^^. ^^1%. m' not kafiif & 

lie^O^air matter ; I mean, a diW^ WS' X^UittSI^ or some 
ffttch-like matter. If, however, &se tarn species of 
lirt^e^ which was generated together with the universe, wm 
ba€ lio eiiatenee prior to the generation of the univerafii, 
But if was had no existence prior to it, neither had motion ; 
for in all motion, there are was and will be, because they are^ 
fiikxt mS. fg^iito. If, hmtmrn, msAm mm ii# fAr to- 

the universe, neither was disorderly motion. Hence, 
Attious and his followers speak in vain, when they say^ 



■^^Heanged time. For where there is time, there are also 
<f|ct gl^t and the future. And where these are, there the was 
^ antMy sulislit^ Amt^, tuM A 

ifiii k$) we iS^ecies of time generated by the Demiurgus. 
0img»ltet«1^to calls them generated. Neither, therefore, 
•ma tlrere a eefte^ feae priSM- to the fabrication of things. 
' Jfc is necessary, therefore, that the much-celebrated disorderly 
■motion of Atticus and his followers, either, if it existed, 
■should not be in time, or that there should not be in short, a 

ever, motion existing, that there should be a tinie in which 
it was generated : one ;part of it having the past, another 
lire pir^ast, aiS mslkm fee ftttate. Maaee, ft is mt ipm» 
•able that there should have been motion prior to th© 
generation of time ; since neither could there have been 
disorderly time. Eor disorderly time would have the was 

mA ite' '^mM ^1 %mm^ ^dbM mmSM la 

"liut the latter the future. Or, if it alone had the is, without 
Wmm, it would have been eternity, and not time, and 
Jlw^i^y assfefl w3vM 1m <^^m^i wMeh Is topd8d%lt. 
FQr Aristotle has sufficiently demonstrated, that all motion 
-is in time, both that which is disorderly and that which is 
•orderly, each entirely having the prior, and the posterior ; 

mitt^ iiaf^te^that which it is sadd to be, 
and may not be permanency instead of motion. But that 
ihe was and the will be, were not prior to the fabrication of 

hy saying that as days and ni^fe were generated as parts, 
■BO the was and the will be, w«ce generated as species of 
time. They, however, say, that the disorderly fflCHlEffi isa» 
unbegotten. Hence, if there was then a certain time, it was 
unbegotten ; so that the was and the will be were unbegotten. 
The was and the will be, therefore, were not prior to the 



9 



world ; time being one and the same, and being the number ' 
both of disorderly and of orderlj motions, and existing 
"ssffliliotit ffiffej-eaeet ''HXs, IhiiEiiB^.li liBMSteiMI fhrough 
iiiese methods as 9 ;®»^icfi, 

(20). — If, however, you wish to survey these as species of 
time, in the way in which they appeared to be so to our 

Bsion of time, one part having now become the past, 
^fcBl «e:ther the future, and behold the was, and the will be 
m: ^sdm^ fee* Vor If we is fcf "b&k |s|fflMy 
understand the words of Plato, the venerable and entire 
idea of time, will not be manifested to us, according to each 
■of these species, but that which happens to some of the 

the was indicates the perfective order of time, but the will 
be, that order of it which unfolds into light, juft ai the is 
fe^^m is «aaibeotedly-contaimng mdm, '■fct'|tase''aAlJ|- 
IMapi which as yet are not, connectedly ooiiiaids- such as 
are present, and perfects such as are past, and introduces 
an appropriate end to their periods. And thus much 
coneernii^ pirtH' and iXtd' spades -of 'f^sm. 

With respect, however, to the word contrived, though 
we have before observed that time is in reality the work of 
^<S' ewMfett»< by wfaSi' fcrf « 
remain throughout the whole, anS partake of 
perfection, perpetuity, defence, measure and comprehension ; 
yet it may be said, do not divine natures measure themselves, 

define their own motions ? This, indeed, we must most 
readily admit. Por material and corruptible natures have 
j^^wsa^j tn£'fi»Pictetrt' of' their; liisiim fata, 'HMm. 
1 5 bat diTO.e Batapes have these, both feona pritoiiE&S ' 
«IWi^;KMl=iEii«ti^a@Bi. Hence Elato^, ssshem, M Im^m M 



w^imk ftkntt lite lm€» thai me tttfdIieS m 
heavens, says " that the stars were generated for the aake of- 
co-operating in the production of time " ; and again, " that 
they were genetated as instcum^ita of time " j and in the 
third place, " that they war©. pMiteMi *r HlB'. ^IfM igf 
distinguishing and guarding the numbers of time." In what 
is here said, however, the term co-operating shows that time 
'MM Mitef iet'tet^iias, kit th»t ft !» tosMM ilk^ 
light about the world through these. For time — being in 
them, is unfolded through their motion. But the ter« 
-ktt^wm^ apffi a&!¥ sm9m aianner, in a oeirMlt 
lespecS^ Jodicates the same thing, viz., that the whole 
fim® was produced, both that which abides, and that which 
^tSaeeeSai; by the father and maker of all things, for the 
pittfW@» '^W^Sei^U^ MMia&g &&liX0gs ; b^ &a<t ftelsfo^es 
which revolve in the heavens are partial measures, and are 
comprehended in the one time ; each in an esjgecial manner, 
tamm eripaically producing in conjunofJesn vMh time, such 
things as axe appropriate in it. For, in short, all the second, 
fabrication has this relation to the one and impartible 
pEodaetei af Wngs. For each of the bodies that revolve 

of itself. •'HkM, for instance, the sun though it contributes 
to all tbi^^ on account of its ruling dignity, yet it. 
•^ia#si(W|it«^l«iea-tete' yew; i^ffi^Ms M mt^UMm Sa' 
coiijffiaction with the Demim-gus, and the whole of time, as 
the peculiar measure of itself . But the moon contributes to 
Doonth; and the inerratic sphere to day and night. The 
mode also of operation in tlte m^i^ te Mm^^ 
evident ; though neither night, nor much less day, is 
without the sun, nor year without the inerratic sphere, and 

are more adapted to some of these than to D&asB, 
The stars also may be said tiQ ba the i^gtanrasnta vi Wsm^ 



m 



in consequence of time possessing an effective dignity, with 
reference to and through them, and adorning generation as 

that time is not only that which is participated, and is the 
m^imber of motion, since the governors of the world have the 
'miBs of instruments valii refereiiee to it ; but likewise, iitat 
Il an inviaibk iSfSij aMa^^liftaf about all motionSj 

and the whole period of the world, but using for instruments 
these divinities, as more partial measures of itself. But the 
■mm^ti- tet te itos- ww '^mM, tm 

distinguishing and guarding the numbers of time, clearly 
shows that the one time proceeds from the Demiurgus and 
1^ win ; and that remaining one, and a whole, ftfifl wilitoal 
fflteaaiS^ It teeomes through the motion of these stars, 
multitudinous according to number, and that each of the 
measures adopted to it, is as it were out and divided from 
v^tia ^ Mffie; i^Meli is liwarfs &s gm^bm 0! iiiiB^, 
through its equable and orderly motion. In reality, 
howffrer, the Celestial Gods are rather guarded by the 
numbers of tha©, amd obtain through these the 'fiSs^^SS 
of the periods wMdh they make, mi. of their restitution* to 
their pristine state ; but at the same time, since w© 
endeavour to collect the truth pertaining to invisible from 

guarded, through ^f.^BJulation of the stars. 
With these thaipfe Itesrever, not only Plato, as we have 

celebrate time as a mundane God, eternal, boundless, young 
and old, and of a spiral form. And besides this also, as 
having its essence in eternity, as abiding always the same, 

otherwise comprehend the infinity of apparent time, and 
circularly lead all things to thsir former condition, and 

M@.«la _Wsm^ -mM 18^^. «Mt. '.IgawB: M 



m 



ihrough it, to their proper mem&e, m B^ng at once 
ieemprehensive both of things that are moved in a circle, and 
MQording to a right line. For a spiral is a thing of this 

celebrated by theurgists, as having a spiral form. For they 
not only celebrate time as a God; but likewise day and 
night, and mojith and year, are considered by theSts m 
Gods. For t|i llttngs which circulate perpetually, it is 
entirely necessary that there should be an immevable 
cause ; and a different cause of things specifically different. 

Cte' Mi iMMll ^teiatei% Iwf' hem- %»■ 'm 

congresses, invocations, and telestic sacred laws. It is 
necessary hkewise, not to survey all these particulars 
mperficially, W fe wsawfe fcoB m fleP^ftl^ wA 

iSigiXSfBMs causes, prior to these movable natures ■whitsh 
are apparent to all men ; Plato himself in the Laws, bearing 
testimony, as we have said, to the truth of this, by speaking 

the sacred rites of Month, and toe learn that by the Phrygians 
Month is celebrated as Sabazius, and also in the middle 

Ise ^B measurer of a perpetual oireulation, they apprehendyE 
is fee a God, and this they honoured, through tho 
iiif^ileg^BS, and all-sacred worship ; in the s&wm nnaesr as 
ttt^ 'also hoBOOii. mm^ 'ttr 'te^ wm: dli M 
perceive (the divinity of) these, from their effects ; though 
not similarly, the divinity of the year. For men indeed, 
•who vm^ ffivteif -"^^SS, Ibe^^se e^eitai^ iWgj %il 
it was not easy for all men to know and worship it, on 
account of the difficulty of understanding the period which 
is imeasared 1^ &. Biis also is the case with the whole el 

<m aittWUt of the ignorance of the one period of 
things ; so that the investigation of this whole, as existing, 
and as a god, is attended vrith extrems difficulty ; . though if 



neoessary that prior to perpetuity itself, there Bhould exist 
that which unitedly defines the whole of it, and which 



numbered. 

(21). — " And in addition to these things ateji we 
fliWife lb thing which was generated, is generatedj fflmi tiiiaS 
subsists in becoming to be, is gswMii i ttfli 
is tcbe ; and that non-being is non-being ; no one of these 
sassrtions is accurate. But perhaps a minute discussion of 




for introducing to truly-existing beings words adapted to 
things in generation ; but now he accuses the multitude of 
e«3-arranging with generation lhat wMeh is adapted to 
intelUgibles. For their illegality is either two-fold or ii 
entirely one and great. For when they say that a thing 
which was generated, is generated, and that will be, is to be, 

generated natures. For this is, pertains to superior divint 
beings ; just as to be generated, or subsist in becoming to 
be, pertains to sensibies. Hhey likevi^ 'S»moidf 
confound the parts of time, ai^ JBitetert the order wiii^iA 
in it, by making ike now, or the present time, the same as 
the past. But when they say that what subsists in 
im&m^ ^1^ ^ Ikif. iek' Mi» tk@ tmem wmm Ami, 

Though this, however, is an eSSWF fc greatest 
cobsequence, yet, if it be lawful so to spB^, It is a still 
greatetr error to say that n&n-heing is, W(x if generation is 
a mediu« liiarsan non-being and m .few mxai , to 

introduce the peculiarities of being to generation, than to 
non-being. One apology, however, for these things may be 
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'SmM .conformably to nature. For in conssquBiice of non* 
being participating in generation of being, in the Bfz^ 
manner as everything teniporal appears to pi8irtid|iate 

Irfc'WMtf te«fw i^mm to. iifera% prf.-. Wi&f^ 

existing being, which are exempt from all interval and 
distribution into parts. And again, it is usual to preserve 
«f detain generafem, -wMSi is hasm along in motion, and 
joists in time. It is not at all wonderful, therefore, if men, 
wishing to detain among beings that whioh has already 
been generated, should say that it is generated; and also- 
■wWng fei OG-arraaige with tMngs in existence, tlmt 
which is not yet generated, they should say, it is to be 
generated. For through these two things, non-being is in a- 

bein^j viz., Qirongh the partioipation of being, and through 
ito pKsiattt tBffipcsM interval, both which may appear to- 
iissiBiSi ^^snf gi, tei hwee, indeed, the frequent Mi M 

transposition of this perturbation has not anything (as 
Plato, says) accmate and scientific, by which he signifies, a* 

faif m itiafM'tB tl&|«wMi.ipasiliii©fl-, '^rffc 'mm 

physical, that a more abundant investigation of these things 
pertains to another discussion, which, as most of the 
totstpHtt&ei tek, is logicsC Iter I& Ic^eal iiscuBsions tt 
is usual to inquire whefc»' IM-iAf lb 5iie object fif 
opinion. As lamblichus says, however, and I am 
persuaded, it is theological. For in the Sophista much is- 
'miM alssmf all "miSms Mwa-Wufi. mM ■ftowtee 
Parmenides, the speculation of whioh Timaeus also evinces- 
to be appropriate. Now, however, as he separates and 
ffiMnfcaahBs IKn^ fram afiier, viz., into 'Ikii -toA^ 
is always being, and that which is generated and perish^, 
into image and paradigm, the eternal and the temporal ; thus- 
also he wishes to give appellations adapted to each of these,. 
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s6 m neither to transfer things which pertain to generation 
Heecni^h. time, to more simple and divine essences, nor to 



with things which are borne along in motion and mutation. 
But ha refers to more appropriate ojgportunities, the more 
prdicmmd isviBsMf ation ^ Ifiiw faiSfcAffipg. ftee ^is was 
usual both Tiriih Plato himself, and prior to Plato, with the 
Pythagoreans. Aristotle also, especially emulating this 
eastern, discusses philosophical problems in a way adapted 

(22). — " Time therefore, was generated together with the 
universe, in order that being generated together with it," it 
JBfsy ako fe& M^ifiA topffier v0i it, if m& a l5S1HS&^ 
dissolution of it should take place. It was also generated 
iMJCording to the paradigm of an eternal nature, in order 
that it might, as much as possible, be similar to it. For the 

But the universe was generated, is, an^ 
through the whole of time." 

COMMENT 

Plato says that time -was generated together with the 
m^«mmmw w^m^, saf «itaii'^ifc.iatelleet; because 
£be worM first participates if I^Mftag to soul. an3 
the corporeal-formed nature. But the words,' " that being 
generated together with it, it may also be dissolved together 

'<isMi 1, 1 ■.mm' # m^iiM tteelite Aitf . '^^m,'*'' 

clearly show that the universe Is ttSfe^pslfeii, and 
incorruptible. For if it was generated, i^ wx f^herated in 
' W^' !f it was generated together WSt time, it was 
not generated in time. For neither was time generated is 
time, lest there should be time prior to time. If, therefore, 
the universe was generated together with time, it was cob 
sg $Ue: mw& mm^Bm iia- <M 



iSdt i^is ^eessary that every thing which was gen^ated, 
l^texild be posterior to time. The universe, however, is by 
m means postei^ 4© toe. Again, if everything which i» 
dissolved,: is AitMI'i^mK^^ 1@W^ M mn^ Mi- 
be dissolved in a part of itself, time can not ever be 
dissolved; so that neither can the universe. For it x» 

is indissoluble through a simplicity of natTir^l tfflliift 
some one is willing to denominate the progression of it, ^ and 
liiBiaiiffiBi to the Demiurgus, which are motions contrary to 
'Ciilt niher, the generation and dissolution lel % 
the universe has dissolution and generation according 
to cause. Just, therefore, as if some one being 
'if^SS^' #Ml.! 4s» m^miAm «l -ire ^ ^^^^Ig. 

should be odd in number, should say that the 
heptad is co-existent with themj in order that if ever 
^ lm0^ #iiSiS Iss^ame m mm Bfamtrer, they also may 
lM0tte eren, si^ying by this that the circiAgfflitiiiiasgfe 
fall into the even number ; thus, likewise, we must now 
conceive respecting the all-various indissolubility of the 

weMl waM. -teg, lb mmm^mgm 'd^ #M' tesiug «s 

soluble nature. One cause, therefore, of time having been 
generated together with the universe, is that the universe 
IMf "be M^mdiMs mi. p ^^tti^. BkI b Mond Cfcuse i» 
ihat it maybe most similar- to its paradigm. Mot Plata 
says that the universe itself is most similar to its paradigm. 
How, therefore, does the universe become more similar 
to animal iM^: ^^m^ 'lia^f - Bmm^ wp m 
intelligibles receive all the power of eternity, which now 
unites, and coimectedly contains them at once, collectively, 
iaai'B^ilf^— Ibw«tofc-|rtte'«1J*tef:^ fie meastired. 
jnofion of time paxfflbly^ and in a divided manner, through 
wMeh also it was, and is, and will be, not having the thre» 
in the whole of time, but each in a portion of time. Ifc 
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receives, however, each of the three in the whole of time, 
on account of the past and the future periods, and because 
JSatee of things genettifea, ii lias the perfect 
according to every part of time. And it 
fe€eed, or is, because in the whole of the present 
fSm^ei&m of time, it participates of being. But it will be, 



never cease, and the circulations conjoin, and assimilate 
time^to intelligible causes. If, however, the universe exists 
1^ mm- itaB# fc^iaie %m, wai. ^ .mA-wm^, ami 
■will be ; it i%, asd will be, in the time to oome, in con- 
»@quence of bdUg incoiaraptible. Hence it was generated 
-M all the past toae, as lieing unbegotten. For it is 
s!i£tiitflf i^^ssnat'idlE all tee Wi^i&A i# l^tti^ 

Or, if this is not admitted, it no longer will be hereafter 
infinitely, or was generated from infinity. And they ate 
iMito^ "ftiM sif: wof3t mm onm gmsMt^ smM 

^1 to will at a certain time cease to be, since Plato ascribes 
te it flie whole of time, on account of both (the past and the 
ftttee). - And yoa see that he now attributes the three pacts 
gi: ffees. to it, aaad does not refuse to ascribe fe^teg* M lb. 

iJi is evident, that when before he attributes the is 
ta 'mit eternal nature, and not to generation, the is there is 
s^mpt hem aH im^md :eiiMKim'>Mfl.1«^g'«@M$le&&t 
jiiiecording to the eternal itself, pertains to intelligibles ; 
since he grants that the whole of the was and the w%ll be 
'Sm fca? ever presectV 'nift iMiMm according to the partioi- 
Ifflifco of truly-ejdsting being. 

How, therefore, if the nature of time, as the divine 
lamblichus says, and as I am- persuaded, is a medium 

1 according to the was, the is, and th€ will 6e. 

2 Frodns here aUudes to such ot the ancient followeis of iTeBnSi, m 




is the leaaei!,,aBd ia'asaWiatecl to the former, — how, if this 
be the ease, was time constituted for the sake of the 
universe ? Eor how was that which is comprehensive and 

image to its paradigm, — how was this gen 
of that which is con^prehended and assifAii^l 
ttiop; wMA wMstf -te tt0 ttig 'Hi :»@m»iiii^ -'wSU hs 
more venerable than ends, and more excellent natures will 
make a progression to beings, for the sake of things^ sub- 
ordinate. Nothing of thife Mnd, however, is to be found in 



ibe sake of the universe alone, nor was the universe 
£M^|uted for the sake of time alone, but each was con- 
silsM.. Ikte "to >@l ant «l- fh« 3ftK>. a^l fte 
■«»ifce of both. For in order that all the fabrication of things 
fflof ht have perfection, such was the universe, and such was 
feie eonsnmmately produced. Moreover, it happens thit 
mA ■m^^uH^ 'iti Mlmikitaon of mA, irfli 

pti^E paradigm. For time would not imitate eternity 
■Vjlflifct the existence of the universe ; for after what 
mmmi: mmM 1 pi>oe@ei, m is Vk&e mm&§ Wmgs 
ftat it would ever measure, or connect, or perfect? nor 
Wstild the universe, without the existence of time, imitate 
itt muGh as possible, the all-perfect and eternal natore of 
animal itself. .Eaeii, therefore, was generated, not for tbm 
sake of itself alone, nor for the sake of the other alone, but 
for the sake of all the fabrication of things, in order that 

paradigm ; o]% SiftpFi each was generated for the sake of 
goodness, and Warn father of wholes, on account of which 
also fee production of things possesses perfie^sti&n. But 
iBiA fcing generated that which it is wiJ3i referenoe: to tlM 
other, each contributes greatly to the permanency, order 
and good condition of all mundane natures. And thus 
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much PJato philosophizes concerning time, which is the 

^nd proceeds from the Demiurgus alone, and its propSE 
mow^ But in what follows, he discusses the time whiehi 
is tilsftiHed in the hiavena, ani is, as it were, co-di^ae4 
with the various lations of the stars, which would not hpfB 
•subsisted without the revolution of the circle of the same, 
. and the circle of the different, about the invisible and one 

wMA mIS' £»M %sM, mAW» 'lete mi. 

always preserves a measure adapted to each of these circles. 
In what follows, also, in order that this secondary time 
might pwswrf tefe te- mi. 'te W3if\«M% 

faiOWa "ftieugh the partial mUgi^ of itself, whi# Jl 
imparts, and that it might be more distributed, he con- 
•stitutes the planets, among which the sun and moon are 
«Mt»«Mtt "S^mssi ^ tttt^ W 'idkr 'pM: 
dignity is allotted by the Philosopher, or, rather, by 
the Demiurgus himself of wholes, [to the Timb which is 



p);^ffltei ms %m wmsa singular and subKme feature* 
ill pliilosQphy of Theomorphists : 

To believe that there is but one Supreme Being, 
whose light ia diffused in all. To bring no<i the 



To free the soul from the slavery of matter and 
thought. To make it master over external, and 
mtei^ Tus^wm* 'BsB M@3aelL FMib Xteite 



« Sqi^ Mm. trtmacdB tlie Supreme Peison. 

WIi39i6rdtimfaei!eat thon in the sleep of aUaremeBt 1 
IHaidxig become pilTB-minded, do awake aoim %sif.' 

Beast, how admonishest thou others ? 

The Wisdom has not affected thy owa Self, 

Water not the (seeds of) poisons. 

SinsonouB pleasures do renounce some day. (1) 

Thou acqiiaintest only with the deeds of misappiehension I 
Love the acts of righteousnous. 
Q,,te h<M q£ s^npitsaiftl meditatioa | 

(Means) whereby pain and sin proeuMt M>| 

The net of Pluto ensnareth not ; 

(And) if thou wishest the everlasting bliss to all ; 

Be absorbed, then, in the nectar of Divine Love." (3) - 

1 "Long and weary ia the way before tbee, O disciple. One single thought 
ftbont the past that thou haat left behind will drag thee down, and thou wilt 
Uftve to start the elimb anew. KiU in tliyself all menSK^wl I 
" " ■ - . - ■ Uoat."— "The Voice of the fiStefe?'' 



not b^hina or thon art lost."—" The Voice of the Gfflitej"'^ {r.'4 

Z "Absolut elf tmtseit all the sins and mistakes of the past. God forgives 
dii, He does not wont yon to carry the bnrden of it. If you let your mind dwell 
on the past, you will never be in a condition to deal with the responsibilities of 
the present. Beinember, every day comes to you new and fresh. Each morning 
yon turn over a new leaf in the book of your life; on that new page, fair and 
clean, may be recorded pure thoughts, noble aspirations, kind, loving words, 
and deeds which will be remembered only with pleasure. This, then, is yodr 
high privilege every day, and you must, if you would be cured of your trouble, 
seize this opportunity and use it. You must lire the highest Uf e you are capable 
Of Utto&iwiflg-tsjiodio!: the Se.|^ves toAosejstatiaA Uitf " 
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Aj;ain, 4n another place : 

^" Such asoetioism practise, 0 Mind ; 
'Palace all consider as wildemess< 
'Lugubrious (be) within (thyself) ; 
(Let) chastity (be thy) matted-hair, 
(And) union (with the Universal soul by 
Means of abstract contett^Mte^ ViWivl^ ; 

fc'^Sfil; fiS, fW, 
Pl|i^i^'lilAK|il^) instructor 

(And) ni% f&y peisonj vslth the glory df 

The Name (of God), (instead of ashes of cow-daas|i. ijp^j 

(Take) little food (and) good-Uttle repose, 

(Make) mercy, forgiveness, (and of) love (thy) fepit|'i;; 

Propriety, contentment, 0, always maintain ; 

#iihfti'pilM|lMMmo (thee)..;: " §mmf 

perpetual exemption from the coming and going, from the 
necessity of repeated births ; and which is easilj attained 

AaimQl le as long as man is subject to the oi'dinar^ 

iniBrmilaeS dt his nature, and to the accidents of hi» 
condition. The primary object to study the Phostirian 

1 * Worship given to the Shining Ones, lo the twice-boro, to the Teachers and 
to the wise, fmrity, straightforwardness, continence, and barmlessness, are 
caUed the austerity of the body. Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, 
pleasant and beneficial, the practice of the study of the Scriptures, are caUed 
the austerity of speech. Mental happiness, equilibrium, silence, self-control, 
purity of nature, this is called the austeriiy of the mind. 1Mb jteMMd 
austerity, performed by men with the utmost faith, without deafca nntf% 
hatmonisod, is said to be pure,"— Bhagavad Gita xvli. 14-17. 

S " Wonldst thou become a Yogi of time's circle ? Then, O Iianoo : BeUer» 
Ubim. not that sitting in dark forests, in proud seclusion and apart from mett ; 
SWQeve thou not that life on roots and plants, that thirst assuaged with snow 
the great Range— beliere thou not, O devotee, that this will lead thee to 
the goal of final liberation. Think not that breaking bone and rending flesh and 
muscle nnites thee to thy silent Self, Think not that when, the sins oi thjr gross 
form are conqueied, O Tictim of thy shadows, thy duty it loeeBm^^t^mt hy 
nature and by man.!' — " The Voice of the Silence." p. 48 

2 Themjtsd&aidKdtoEegiiBtaidmoimxmaGc^tmtof the a^pMa^lonof thA 
Soul irom het hiuliaacl the Settyi because of hef dbobadieniie to uu Commaiid^ 
ments. 

4 « Ove who has Imnat tfaQ Trtte B«ing, olftMlsB'siiameb.tbe Tnte etu»ax," 
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Philosophy, therefore, is to know the means by which the 
imperfections and weaknesses of the human mind must be 
•obviated. Through the instrumentality of the Sacred Word 



"'The mind doth go," saith the Phostir, " towards 
-©leiJsBi®, but it should be rep?o¥ed tbro^h the word of 



the Word ? As preparatory^: 
it is said by the Phostir ; 

^ al mm^ '^m^ ^mm itt #e 

;aside, be humble like dust to all, ajiftjfeiieomeunto rttBi** 

Of this introductory verse let every one of us, 0 sisters, 
sincerely think for a moment in, ourselves, as to how far we 



evanescent pjtsiKeEigi to the Blissful Lord. 

2" If you desire philosophy, prejaaie yourself from the 
beginning to be 'ridiculed, to expect that many will snee» 
j&t you, and say, ' He has all at once returned to us as a 
philosopher ; and whence does he get this supercilious 
look for us?' Do you not show a supercilious look; but 

appointed by God to this station. And remember that if 
jou abide in the same principles, these men who first ridi- 
«t£tel, ^?sKI afterwaids adtflire you: but if you shall ham 
been overpowered 6f fllieaii, jm «ffit te&f ti|(e® jmmM 
double ridicule." 
If we are fortunate enough and have made up our minds 



fort 
death I 

cathartic virtues 1 " — Taylor. 

2 Epictetua, 

3 " Ere thou canat settle in tlie path of pure knowledse and call it thine, 
thy Soul has to become as the ripe maiiso fruit : as soft and sweet as its bright 
golden pulp for others' woes, as hard as that fruit's stone for thine own throes 

.And somnrs, O conqneror of weal and woe."—" The Voice of the Silence." P. 8t 
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^re to know what is to come next. 

^But that which comes next is known automatically, and- 
isfcc iwt ikmre is nc^ifig^ssiish tsffl i«aaiB MSSt&lw iit. 

Sse first step is non-stealiag, non-killing, and non- 
peeSfefeig of gifts ; then cleanliness, contentment, study, and 
^^'■SSBSBtiiS&t to God. Then, making the mind introspec- 



at last comes the state of super-( 
seen the true glory of the Soul. 

(^.-J^EBrt fern wliiofiat IttffcK iielrf. &et hold of SSb^ 
one thought, that your Self is absolutely separate and free 
from the material body. And let every infinitesimal part of 
each atom of your mind-stu£C be filled with this thought. 



thought consider the eleimSlm^ IMiiQtWittttQ &r iba iepceg' 
of Liberation. Then : 

1 Know thy Self. 
'Seek withm thy Self. 
What thou seekest is within thy ^tf* 
And His is a part ih^ Self. 

How is it possible to know the abstract qualities of an 
element, when it itself is not separated from a compound ? 

it is being sounded among thousands of lifcK instruments ?' 
How can one hear the voice of a feeMa roan whes i^hff 
bcaybatiteff ate ttstMng noise with their flutes? II to 

1 " Let him raise the self hy the Self and not let the self become depressed ; 
for veril; is the Self the friend of the self, and also the Self the self 9 enemy, 

"THit Well is the ftiend of the self nf him in whom the self % th»Sdffe 
SflA^uIiiIied ; but to the unsubdned self CUt. the non-seli) the Self 
pecometh hostile as an enemy, 

" The higher Self of him who is self -controlled and peaceful is uoitefm h 
cola and heat, pleasure and pain, as well as in honour and dishonour." 

—The Bhagavad Gita. Ti. 5, 6, 
"The way to final freedom is within thv .Self. That way begins and enSs 
outside of self (ibe personal lower self) "— '■ The Voice of the Silence." P. 65 



if jj first of all, to isolate the magnet iMi A < 
,1b order to find out its own|iecn]^ 

S&W' mm 'm 'knmr -mm-, it® ^e^Mswi 'fflKfcffi ft la 

flSnshed and mixed with ten other metals ? So is it in the 
<M8e of Soul. As long as it is covered by a mind which 
full of foul ideas, .ideas which are being continuously 
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irrational even to : 
know the Self, 

ias&jaot ifce UtePtefrfl imms ;pl'esent everywhere in the 
SKPfasse ? More so round an inductorium when it is giving 
out a spark. So is this our Self omnipresent. More so 
in our bodies when we are alive. The presence of electric 



USBonator, or by some other similar means, in which most 
Iplobablj the same principle is involved. And in like 

by the senses. They are capable of being apprehended 
solely through the ^ye of faith,, in the stj^t^ qf so^^" 
oonsciousness. 

a blind man, " but I do not trust," persists he, " that they 
are of different colours.'' I tell him, they are so. But he 

Poor man ! He does ]plf!^Wfi ^rgan of vision. 
^So declttres the hniiiaMBltitf, " tkera is mo %rod. 

1 " But the Intelligible Universe, or, as we should say, the Spiritual 
World, is by no means to be regarded as a mere figment of subjectivw 
imagination. On the contrary, not only has it actual and substantial existence, 
tout It constitutes the one supreme and comorehensive actuality, contrasted with 
which the Kubstance and even the forms of the phenomenal order are mere 
phantasmal hallacinations. It is objective truth, concrete reality, the divine 
mamt.^ all wisdomi tiibm agnA f'fbjB^ -mMI^ of Wotinaa," by 

2 •*^I!*BtbM 1« the animal creattrtii in tliis wotld, the divina and diabolical : 
i§m scMAw been described at lenitth : hear from me, O Paitha, tlig 
diabolical. Dtahoiical men know neither right energjr nor right alwtinence ; n0l 
purity, nor even propriety, nnr truth is in them. 'The universe is wUboiit 
truth, without basis,' they say, ' without a God j brought about by inqtaal 
union, and caused b; lust ivnd nothing else.' Holding thu view, these mined 
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There is no such a being who is omnipresent, who is the 
<5reator^ and the controller of the universe." How are yott 
^oing to make a rustic believe that Qxe insixument called the 
radio-mtem^K Idp l^m tsm& ^^ito indicating 
•differences of temperature of the order of one-millionth of 
a degree Centigrade, and that it is able to detect the radia- 

MbA ftis done, he will cry out, " You did not show ua any 
fttog which really was so. But such sort of wonders are • 
feats of thaumaturgy and legerdemaiii. And surely m 
juggler could hm& pMoismeM. Msfet Wte lemm 

4exterously than you. You are not a properly trained and 
<e^erienced magician. Sir, go your way. Depart from 

fact that there is Ether of Space ? ^" The ether does not in 
.any way affect our sense of touch (i.e., of force) ; it does 
WBii rerist motion in the slightest degree. IJot only can ouf 
bodies move through it, but much lar|^ fejjtdies, planets 
iind comets, can rush through M wbstt we aire j^efts^i t9 

selves of dmall nndeistandiog, of fierce deeds, corns toith. as enemies for the 
destraotion of the world. Surrendering themselves to insatiable desires, 
possessed of vanity, conceit and arrogauce, holding evil ideas through delusion, 
they engage in action with impare resolves. Giving themselves over to uor 
ineasored thought whose end is death, regarding the grHtiflcation of desbesat 
the highest, feeling sure that this is all. Held tu homiage by a hundred ties of 
^pectation, given over to lust and anger, they strive to obtain by unlawful 
^^ns hoards of wealth for sensual enjoyments. 

" ' This to-day by me hatb been won, that purpose I shaU gain; this wealth 
is mine already, and also this shall be mine in lu^giei 

"'I have slain this enemy, and others also t ^0 idjK$!i XmiJAlKi^l^f 

the oiUQyer, I am perfect, powerful, happy ; 

" ' wealthy, well-born ; wliat other ts there that is life tttftenw ! I irti 
-menace, I will give alms, I will rejoice.' Thus deluded by ignorance, bewlldetwlt 
by numerous thoni^ts, cpmeshed in the web of delnsion, addicted to the gratlKi- 
cation of desire, jntt^ieiwnwards into a foul heU. Self-glorifying, stubborn,, 
fiUed with the pride and Intoxication of wealth, they perform lip-saoriiices for 
•(Mentation, cuntrary to scriptural ordinance. 

"Triple is the gate of this hell, destructive of the self— last, wrath and greed, 
therefore, let man renounce these three. A man liberated from these three 
.gates of darkness, O sou of Knnti, accomplisheth his own welfare, and thus 
reacheth the highest goal. He who bavins cast aside the ordinances of the 
Scriptures, followeth the promptings of desire, attainetb not perfection, nor 
happiness, nor the highest goal Therefore, let the .Scriptures be thy authority in 
determining what ought to be done, or what ought not to be done. Knowing 
what hath been declared by the ordinances of the Scriptures, thou ouglitest to 

t Hsii^ Miipi^ " ThsjisttiBi! St nm*" 
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athlete) without showing the least sign of friction. I, 
myseif, indeed," saya on Sir, Oliver, " have designed and 
iMiM eet * w^m el i*Wte experiments to see whether a. 
whirling mass of iron could to the smallest extent grip the 
etbffic and carry it round, with so mmh s» ft thQaaaadtJi 
pEirff^its own velocity. 

iifflawion between matter 'smB, '0 fee Ho4 kndwn 

aai^Bosity or friction. 

** Wsfr tea, 1 !l la i© itopalpable, should we assert 
emsbmm ? May it em 'imm ftw^ul speculation, fe |»r 
extruded from physics as soon as possible? If we were 
lunited for our knowledge of matter to our sense of touch, 

should have been simply ignorant of the eihs^ii ignorant 
as we are of any life or mind in the univgESB fiot associated 
if^, mme Mat of lafciil %&if. Btrt our senses have- 
atWaed a higher stage of development than that. We are 
eitaisoioTis of matter by means other than its resisting force." 
" You piill aside the prong of a tuning-fork and let it go: 
tteilin 'Mi&m,. mi. BcsmA fwite^. 'Wk- iB^p 
Leyden jar and let it discharge : vibration follows and light 
is excited. It is light, just as good as any other light. It 
^mA ^ fefi 'mmt ^ee, it is tefleeted mi t^tmML 

itmBfT^^ fe ibii amas laws ; every experiment kncngft 
irgtics can be performed with this etherial radiation elec- 
Mcally produced, — and yet you cannot see it. Why not? 

the eye. The retina is incompetent to respond to these- 
vibrations — they are too slow. The vibrations set up- 




the retina. It responds only to vibrations between 400 
billion and 700 billion per second. The vibrations are too 
qtiiok for ±he ear, which responds only to vibrations between 

40 and 40,000 per second." 

(5). — When I say God is omnipresent, I mean He is in 
everything everywhere. What do jon say ? Do not mock. 
We^E^ m&smim^lm& m&, Ssi'me^-famp. Wm I M mot sa^ 

that this pen or paper was God. Nor does any one assert 
tdijat this piece of glass or that l^^tnf Pf elftj is ether. But 
^tfSil;&ey say is this: ite Hbe ifiteli^ar %ii;er is pmeh 
liiili^ between the atoms ef the sobstanoes, through the 
pores as it were. In the same manner, The ^One is in 
everything, but everything is not The One. The life is in 

Deity is present in every atom of the universe, but the 
matter is not He. Acquire knowledge and the aj^aratus, 0 

fbe ether. And you, O human-animal, acquire 'v^lMillpS 
faith, and then meditate : you will conceive the presence of 
His Diyineness. For the possibility of the former is con-^ 



while Socrates, Plato and the '. 
the authenticity of the latter. 

IpB).— The only apparStal Meessary to perfcaas: file emg^" 
ment is — faith in the existence of God. But what is this 

faith ? It is mmjglj to tife &m im teatib., @«i U, mi 

1 "Birodehoat all the so-called solid materials of the earth, through all the 
udg and gasas, through ourselves and our atmosphere, throughout the space 
|Blreen onr earth and the moon, through the moon itself, throughout all the 
^Ut distance of ninety-throe millions of miles between us and the sun ; in fact, 
^Donghout all things too small to be seen by the power of the best micro- 
scope eTer constructed, and through all the space ever reached bv the largest 
telescope in the world, there exists a medium known as the ether. In fact, all 
interstellar space across which light travels, whether from our sun or from any 
other star, is filled with this ether."— p. 17, " Wireless Telegraphy," by Richard 
Kerr, F.G.S. s ^' ^. j 

_ 2 "Being beginningless and without qnalities, the imperishable tupiemft 
@USlsh seated ta^e body, O Kannteya. worketh npt npr Is affected. 




snot aSaeied/te nssBi) otitsMtleferiw sea 
Is DQt^AMj^'— Ka^ta<(0itar JO. 32, 
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He is onimp>:eBi^^ omniscient. tt@w mmj am 
iMiGttfiMMi a faith ? ^Perhaps one in ten millions. H 
a man goes to rob another of his property, does he believe 
in God? Why does he attempt to run away when 

existence of the visible, and not in that of The One who is 
invisible. Why does a rogue, who talks improperly with 
a Wtsm ii Ms meii qpsSBism fm the 4sA, shMnk to emnaSb 
any further impropriety as soon as he spies the presence of 
a third person ? Because he is afraid of the mortal mes- 
sengers, ^mt not of the immortal angels. Because it is 
elmotta that he does not possess an atom of H^t viliBh I 
call faith. Why should one do no obscene act in the 
presence of strangers, but indulge freely in it when alone ? 

care for men and not for the Divinity ? It is quite clear. 
2" If you always remember that whatever you are doing 
in the soul or in the body, God stands by as inspector, yoo 
will nevei?'^it&. all your prayers and in all your acts." 

Having procured, then, the required apparatus by means 
oi the practice of the mentioned virtues, we may start the 
-Ml t A 'B^^k mi kmp W&f «M|pii ftiffis M' #w 

spinal cord be free. The spinal cord is a white and soft 
substance. It runs along inside the jertebtal column. It 
is continuous above with the brain. *■ Item terlwiitt !«§ 
spinal cord the nerves going to all parts of the body arise. 
The vertebral column; along its whole length, from the skull 
to the pelvic girdle is made up of a number of bones, 
T«#^9@a.e, jdned one to anotbrar by ligattents. % mak 

This is is the kind of {(dth nblldi Jeaua meant when ho siiiil, addressing'HiS 
d1ecii)les :" If y<> had fafth as a grain of mustard seed, je might say anto thii 
sycamine tree, ]{e thou plucked up by the »ot, and be th«a planted in the sea ^ 
and it should obey you. — ^Luke xvii 6 

" Threefold is by nature the inborn faitti of the ctiatioiiled— j^ffie, i^ffisionai^, 
and darli. iIear|thon of these. The faith of e»<ih ia ^bdpsd M&otm nsnuvt 
Q Bhaiata. The man conaistB nf his fattih,: that Vhicb £te foltit t8, hejis w^n 
SfaagaTad Gita. xirU. 2, 3, * 
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vertebra in the thoracic region is attached a rib." Chest 
mast always hold erect. For the respiratory organs, which 
miAt ^ « pai^ @f Itmp mk m^in passages leading to 
them, are situated in the chest cavity, where they surround 
the heart. They must have perfect freedom, otherwise they 
■will be hampered, and the entire body will suffer in conse- 

ms^ mM. liaA-' mm. ito mmmmf Isk 'im impb 

straight, as "on its way to the lungs the air passes through 
iihe mouth or nose, the pharynx, the larynx, and the 

-iskin of the neck, exactly in the middle line, running dov^ 
the middle of the neck is found the tube trachea, After 
the trachea reaches the thorax, it divides into two branches, 

■,4m pmAg fd' g^lt i^Dg, Ii nfe aUsmm %m ^ 

neck it widens out into a box-like cavity, with walls gf 
cartilage, the larynx. The larynx opens above by a slit- 
likg 0pe&i^ £e£|q % si^e ^Kftcg, tiie pharyBX> icif 
mouth can pass through the larynx into the trachea, and so 
to the lungs. . . . The movements leading to inspiration, are 
I %%out by the contraction of Qi^0tm skeletal mnsckflt 



they receive nervous impulses along their motor nerves. 
The motor nerves for the intercostal muscles come from the 

the diaphragm, of which there are two, one on each side, 
called the phrenic nerves, come from the cervical regioq of 
the spinal cord. If the phrenic nerves are cut, the ^anhra^ 

■similarly, the intercostal muscles can be put at rest by 
dividing their motor nerves. Thus respiration is caused by 
iBQftilSei 'pm&s^ ai tmgals^ . y^sm^ iaorn the fienlml 
■ii&Tous systei»jto»#e appropriat3 muscles. The impulses 
fitart from the spinal bulb, pass down the spinal cord, and 

1 Sic M. Foster, K.C.B., and L. B SbPK, M.D. " Phrsiology." 
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then out aiwg, mmm to '^m^m» Wsb 'pc^^ 

the spinal bulb from which these impulses start is called th» 
respiratory centre. If this jart is injured, respiration 

Bi sort of controlling effect on the other 
L J* wBsn&mi'd regular breathing is of utmost importance. 

Simi, established your seat firmly and properly, 
metWi&SSm to breathe in a measured way, in and out> 
That will harmonize the whole system. After practising 
this for some days, join the repetition of the word Vah- 
l^iBil-ld'ili- '^M^' '-im wMm t£ £b4 VM^, lbs -mm^ i# 

made up of four letters v, h, g and r, which are the 

initials of four words, Vishnu, Hari, Govind and Earn, and 




xitiiimely : Frotidenee, hayei, litXci^S^ aaift Omnipotence 
«gaa^eutively. Let the parts vah and gtjbB flow in and 
©ffife- sespectively, with the inspiration and expiration 
ipi^iE@Kii!»ly, and IK' # ■.ma^m rhythmical and bar' 
monious. This will render the entire body rhythmic. 
This wiil^ bring rest, nay, teach what rest really is. Bub 
''SS^#«il ' flt^ te «^e^«a ? B ati^ be »e®i@Bi- 
fe®ai^/' says a commentator on the Aphorisms of Patanjali, 
«^ar| the sum total of impressions lives in the mind, and 
ISiese impressions beeoxne more mi. m&m Mim% M !eMaitt 
there, and as soon as they get the^it^il .tflwlls they come 
out. Molecular vibration will never cease. When this 
wni verse is desti'oyed (if it ever will be), all the massive 
"viteieras imM lihe^Mi vm^ ■m&m-i Aim mM metk, 
will melt down, but the vibrations must remain in the 
atoms. Each atom will perform the same functions as the 
big wortt Wm Ihie titoEilims 



can understand what ,is meant by repetition. " It is the 
jgreatest stimqlus that can lie given to the spiritual ^Sams- 
Mmt, : Wf«ftt#eempany with the Holy makes a 

#1% MOSS this ocean of life." Such 'is the power of 
association. So this repetition of Vah-Guru, and thinking 
on its meaning, is keeping good company in our own minds. 
i«Jji|vjp^ tsatt of 
yoinr foot. SUbll m «| .mUMf- 
breathe." 

^' &&. mm§mf , hmams 'Sim Met if ^dl i;wtmts 
ms& Mk 310% and this eTil company ^ jtasS &e heat that is 
DiBoessaiy to them out. In the same way we are told 
that goo€ @lB:^tttQ|r ^jEll call out the good impressions that 
are in t(S;.'lttt.bMH,teiWi Jiiiitt. '^^^'.ii' l^tef 
in this world than to keep good company, because the good 
impressions will have this same tendency to come to the 




(7). — There are three sorts of repetitions of Vah-Gurft. 
4=< 0ae is tsalled the verbal, another semiverbal, and the 
Hiiil mm^eL The verbal or the audible is tihe lowest, asid 
'&m -Ito iig'tlpMit- fAA Wm 'Xspiilte irtttt Mm 

loud that anybody near by can hear is the verbal ; the next 
•one is where only the organs begin to vibrate, but no sound 

said. That in which there • is no sound, only mental 
JSpetition of the ^Mantra, at the same time thinking of its 
laeaning, is called the ' mental-muttering,' and is the 



1 Sanskrit.^IttipEiMi^ilt tliSlitM:^rttriE^^t^^ pUS&amMSm. 
Z Epictetua, 

4 Ibid. 



- -5 Any prayer, holy verse, saoreft Sf SSajtSHft 
ooriDg worship, e.g., V4h-Gura. 



njind filled with sins is ptaffisl 1^ Ibe Ifame (of God) 
Having practised, therefore, for some days or months the 
first two repetitions, one may try the last. Btit it is only 
fiMttb to to pi&^i^ W fmm- subsided all the 
ripples and eddies of the mind, and have brought it into the 
state of calmness. We must restrain it in this form, and 
i ife fdbg otrt into fte nmves oi mf oteer ftoaght 
: that of The One. As far as your being is concerned in 
&e world, at this stage, let your condition be such: ^" On 
110 occasion call yourself a philosopher, and fle ttdt spe^is 
gaaeh. among the ^nninstructed about theorems (philo- 
sophical rules) : but do that which follows from them. For 
emiw§le, at a banquet do not say how a man ought to eat, 
but eal as j&i % eeti; -Wm -mmmiilkm let Hiisi 

way Socrates, also, altogether avoided ostentation : persona 
used to come to him and ask to be recommended by him to 
philosophers r m mSf ffli la sfltert to bdeg (WSiHel^t^ 
Accordingly, if any conversation should arise among un- 
instructed persons about any theorem, generally be silent ; 
for there is great danger that you will immediately vomit up 
iMI ImiK^ i3% SEstel. lad ^te a mm shall say to 
you, that you know nothing, and you are not vexed, then be 
sure that you have begun the work (of Philosophy). Eor 
mm sheep d3 xi0t vstjoit the^ Jr«^ wa& to 
shepherds how much they have eaten ; but when they have 
internally digested the pasture, they produce externally 
wool and milk. -Do you also show not your theocem' 
to the uninstructed, but show the acts ^^M^ 
fg^taefeom their digestion." ^"Practise, man, if you are 
iss^lgkble, to endure if you are abused, not to be vexed if 
you m& IreaM dishoadtm. Tbm f^l itfl 



1 Bficletus ; G. Long's (The Encheiiidion). 
3 Viid. 
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much progress that, even if a man stri^|§p|^ you will say 
to yourself, ' Imagine that you have emlMsad a statue-' ; 
...... tai (tU fm dteM dMia' fmm 

and abstain from a young ^rl, anil Sdte^ cakes. Thm ii 
lisist, if occasion presents itself, for the purpose of trying 
yourself at a proper time, you will descend into the arena to 
kaoyr if t^gfimm&ss mmpm^ you .as th^-MlMsii^a 
But at first ifly far from that which is stronger than 
yourself : the contest is unequal between a charming young 

jrtl Sbe rock do not ^ea^ismi^ 

®" The condition and etaraeteristic of a philosopher are 
&mm : lie ejects all advantage and all harm from himself. 
Th& dgm ^m^. :of one who iiiiliing progress « 
he -censures do man, he praises no man, he blames no man, 
Jbi,ai0euse8 no man, he says nothing about himself as if he 
■MM •iiMMf' m 'tew WBm^^!^ is' imperM afc 

all or hindered, he blames himself ; if a man censures him, 
he makes no defence; if anyone praises him, he ridicules 

fte.pxitei'ts^'IfoEfftf'; iKploys a, s^^Mlte -wmmm^ 

tDWaords everything; whe&Mf h@ te. ti^l^lif^i ^ 
ignorant, he cares not." 

(8). — We may hear thundering theiinest of orators. Some 

the greatest of preachers. However plausible 
ffiffl^ IbA arguments appear. We may attend meetings, 
"wli^ ■el Ifeg i*tjd3!-^^& mm we make 

displays of their learDing. They may grant us the privilege 
of taking part in their discussions and controversies. And 
they may for the time being confute us, persuade us, and 
m to- ■A^'--&^k&mi wh^, in xeslly, 



1 Compare Xenophon's account in Memorabilia abont Socrates' instructing 
Wtobnius (wlien Critobulus had Icissed a yontb). 

Z" Tbeie is a like table In .iSsop, of the «ftrtrb n pitcher and tbe brazen." 
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■will aU that avail? ^''^or the mind," says the majestic 
soti of Ariston, " when it is wandering, thinks nothing of 
flae^flpoken wiwfiif wM' Is immh ^mm ife hAK| 
which affect indeed a mere pomp and splendour of diction, 
tut are wanting in truth." The soul is still less benefited 
'ly Slciit Idlls^^BBi. ystst: at ii Is f ang«itra to Be & 
sickness Under the care of one who himself is suffering from 
the same disease. It is not right for us to entrust our souls 
to'those who are not the physicians of souls. They must 
first of all te MeA ^mM i«ttttei,, 'imm IhhMI' 

tl;iemselves or not ; whether they are slaves to the world's 
externals ; or they have freed themselves from all that. No 

magnetism. But, on the othesr hand, tie most powerful 
magnet is unable to magnetize a piece of brass. One Gannot 
pour iBtelleci the Iiesiirts of animals, nor into the mind Ol 

successful, choose such a quality of iron, which is highly 
susceptible of becoming magnetized under the action of 
eleefaa-magnetio foroe. And in' like manner one ma^ te 
susceptible to virtue wh6 is to become a student of 
philosophy. Of philosophy I say, and not of sophiati^. 
Sophistry, most deSesSSible sophistry, which itt>fcpfc 
«f aaesed pHlosopliy, deoeiTes manldad, 0 SewalMl* 
Alas ! 

9. — When the dimensions of a detector are such that its 
period of oscillation as an oscillator or vibrator is the same 
as that of the. vibrator originating electric waves, resonance 
occurs. But if the frec[ueney or periodicity of the detector 
is not in aceordaacB ^Mi @m prime oscillator, even then 
some sparks are observed at fff deteefcor. So should 

it be in the case of spirituality. The greatest importance 
lies in the perfection of transmitter, and the receiver must be 

1-. Af^aeiM -^^^gm siows^i 
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affected, however small. But how many of his disciples 
did Jeaas Inform before he died? Why not even one proved 
tme to It is an arcanum. 

& <l^yet MAlrilte bave we arrived ? To this: that owe 
instructor must be a perfect being. That if we follow Mm, 
and in every point obey him, and do whatsoever he 

leave him, we must see whether our minds arettmed te 
jiis tranquiUty, and brought to the state of serenity or mt, 
But if, misadventurously, we axe not so strong, tat 
!jMnaii misi&^ m, l^tar iii folly ; even then 
from such a teacher we should not return withqjit being 
benefited. But where will the place of the pupils be if the 

I tpien, ye souls possessing minds susceptible to good 
|£Ei|awsion8, and take up the repetition of the highest form. 
Am smm. as the waveghave stopped, Euad the lake of &e mind 
>^«s1^iE»E^;fEiMi>iEte ii^.«Ma@Hi).tefclate the mind- fmmM 
■1 foreign objects and ideas. Let not your body obstruct you 
in any way. i^'Fox, " The soul," says Plato, " then reasons 
1^ "ft^km MBi AfeesM, silw 'hsm^^, wm 

'^^ht^ nor pain, nor pleasures of any kind, but it retires as 
much as possible within itself, taking leave of the body, and, 
&a far as it can, not eommunicating or being Sa 

'tSito it,; EE jnia ASB' WBftilHBCOVEBY OF THAT WHICH is." 

"When we have removed the veil of nature which is 
•covering the Self, we shall be enabled to see without eyes the 

^ 1 " Withhold thy mind from all exlsttnad m netoni 

Mhhold internal images, lest on thy SoiQ-ltgne ft Wnt iSa^^ iSs 
«ast."— •' The Voice of the Silence." p. 35. 

" Have mastery over th\ thoiisthts. O striver fOp J^P^ife 85. 
wonld'st cross its threshold. Have mastery over thv Scnl%i0^!^KeK 
■undying, if thoa would'st reach the goaV—lOid, p. 82. 

2 Phffido%: 

3 Ibid. 
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Eiot he," said Socrates, addressing Simmias, "t^ii^ flf jyte. 
with the utmost purity, who should in the highest degree 
approach each subject by me£|,n3 of the mere mental 

the reflective faculty, nor introducing any other sense 
together with reasoning ; but wlio, using pure reflection by 
^mii aitenip* io mm% «tf ^1 essence purely by 
itself, freed as much as possible from the eyes and ears, ani> 
in a word, from the whole body, m disturbing the soul, and not- 
Suffering it to acc[t(ite *i8U*B: and %isdom, when it is in com- 
Itiunion with it. Is not he the f&imlcL, SimmiaiiS, If «ff 
Ota, who will arrive at the knowledge of That Which Is ? " • 
" You speak with wonderful truth, 0 Socrates," repliei- 



" Wherefore," declared the divine son of Sophronisou]^ 
" it necessarily follows from all this, that some such opinioiii 
iBa#IS Affll® fea «i»Maed by genuine philosophers, m 
1ii0tMt^ iiiould speak among themselves $A MtoW<^ *'it 
byi-polh, eea it were, seems to lead us on in our researches- 
undertaken by reason,' because as long as we are 
encumbered 1^ &» %BS|fs ^ mm^WmmM. 

with such an evil, we can never fully attain to what we 
desire ; and this, we say, is Truth. For th^ body subjects. 
m te fkaaaBiMe^te wdmgm » -aswial 'rt M mmsmty 

support, and, moreover, if aiylilM«S»1)efall us, they impede 
us in our search after that vMA Jfs ; and it fills us with 
longings, desires, fears, all Mnds of fancies, and a multitude 
of absurdities, so tha1i> as it is said in real trsHi, by wmmm 
of the body it is never possible for us to make any advances 
in Wisdom. For nothing else but the body and its desires 

» » ^ ¥.?]^?J''Pj*S'*°P''5''?y " Trntli," and "Wisdom," mS, "fSwt 
'li," and " The Gooil," and" The One' ; ia meant Sod. 

'i '* Nor indeed can embo^^d- 'be^igft 
he who relinqaisheth the fnitt "0 S4tlM M l 
Bhagarad Gita. xviii. 11. 



«i8 grfse ©a account of our desire to aec[tiii;e wealth; 
and we are compelled to acquire wealth on account of 
the body being enslaved to its service ; and consequently 

philosophy. But the worst of all is, that if it leaves us any 
leisure, and we apply ourselves to the consideration of any 
subject, it constantly obtrudei Ifetf iix €he MMi 6f mc 
iseaearches, and occasions trouble and diste'dsa&ce, and 
confounds us so that we are not able by reason of it tO' 
discern the truth. It has then in reality been demonstrated 

be separated from the body, and contemplate the things by^ 
the mere goul. And then, as it seems, we shall obtain that 
■^Mt me. iaiteii mi. wWeh mi psofess i3UEs#p^ tote ferots 

of, Wisdom, ^when we are dead, as reason shows, but nofr 
while we are alive. For if it is not possible to know 
anything purely in conjunction with the body, one of these 

knowledge, or only after we are dead ; for then the soul will 
subsist apart by itself, separate from the body, but not 

1 Among numerous oUier vigeses imRtetsA nfthi Wi^i %B iollanilBg IM 
one from the PlicisUr Vivlos: 

De«,tb^ trom whom the irorld fearetfi, a«'mM«t>» my mind ; 

for alter death, only, tbe Perfect aaa ^IpjMa Bsltcity is obtained." 

2 " The Platonic Philosophy insist" ranch on the necessity of retlrins into 
OtftselTes In order to the discovery of truth ; and on this account Socrates, in the 
First Alcibiades, says that the soul entering into heraeU will contemplate what- 
ever exists and the Divinity Himself. Upon which Proclua thus eomments, 
with his usual elegance and Aeptb On Theol. Plat., p- 7) ! ' Tor the soul 66jh 
tracting herself whnUy into a uuion with herself, and into the centre oi aniveraal 
life, and removing the multitude and variety of all-varinns powers, ascends into 
the highest place of speculation, from whence she will survey the nature q( 
beings. For if she looks back upon things posterior to her essence, she wUl 
perceive nothing but the shadows and resemblances of beings ; but it sh? remms 
into herself she will evolve her own essence, and the reasons She CO'Hains. And 
at Brst she will aa it were, only behold herself ; but when by her knowledge she- 
penetrates more profouudly iutn her investigations she will tUid intellect Sealed 
in her essence ami the universal orders of beings; and vbwi t*a advaseea into 
the more interior recesses of herself, and aa it were into the sanctuary of (be 
soul, she will be enabled to contemplate, witli her eyes closed to corporeal «tBl^n 
the genus of the gods and the unities of beings. For all things reside In ueii^tlter 
a manner correspondent to the nature of the soul ; and on this account ym tm>. 
naturally enabled to know all things, by eJK^tiiW our inherent powera <l«a 
images of whatever exists.'"— Thomas TslSfBSfi tootnpte on " Aa Essay on The' 
Beautifnl from the Greek of Plotinus." 



nearest to knowledge, if l^M. no intercourse or 
communion at all with the body, except what absolute 
necessity requires, nor suffer ourselves to be polluted by 

shall release us. 'fci leing pure, and freed from the 

folly of bodyj weAAfetf HfteUhood be with others like 
m^mi, mM n'ML @f mmAmi taw j^-- 
essence, and that probably is Truth ; for it is not: aflowaiHii 
for the impure to attain to the pure. Such things, I think, 
Simmias, all true lovers of Wisdom must both think and 

" Most assuredly, Socrates." 

(10). — The first struggle, therefore, to start the mentai- 

conscious state of contemplation, is the attempt to restrain 
. the mind in the intellect-promoting form. Then to prevent 
£tS going out into WMVi^. It is not so ^iisy to do, but ^ 
have to fight hard, ms& TssMM against ths WHil^s which aofe 
throwing it into various waves. A vigorous warfare is to be 
inaugurated to exterminate them, and thus hold the mind 



I am sitting ih this lecture room. The professor is just 
^oing to start his lecture on applied mechanics. Another 
#aisat, silfling Mi&t_ me, touches my 
contemptuously. I feel it, and all at once it throvji 
mind into a wave ; in the form of ^anger. If I have no 
power to stop that, I am worth nothing. A fellow is 

We mm m^. m&Bms 

which indeed, appears very peculiar to him. 
Ste iady-love, who is accompanying him, is horror-struck. 

I '3m- . ap elf." Mm low 

1 " From anger proceedetb delnsiottj juKSd ijlSiaSm <$imis(sM3 mm 
from confused memory the deatriiction o{ ?*" " " '" 

he periahes."— Bhagavad Glta ii. 55. 



However, he advances towards me. And, " Pardon me," 
says he, " may I ask, what is that ? " And at the same 
toe pulls it hard. This dumbfounds me. I turn mad. If I 

]philo8opher. 

^Unless we control these powers, and render the mind 



|uil under all circumstances, and absolutely unaffected 
1^ firs sxteitialfi, we are not treading on the way which 
^When we have enslaved these, instead of 
; flsiie so by them, the next step is to meditate. Not 
. iany material entity, but upon the immaterial, that is, 
Iftlf, which is part of the Divine Spirit. We have to 

has become habituated and concentrated ; when thoughts of 
the gross and fine materials have been given up, and the only 
object is fte Ssif r "^m ftef Itifelleet-promotang quality fs 
only left ; when we can realize that we have differentiated 
the Self from the body ; then we have attained that state, 
which we may say, is without material body, but with 



1 "In order to atiain to true wisdom, the objective tiutli which is the goal 
of the philosopher, we must not be content to allow our merely formal judg- 
ments to be passively moulded by an immanent Intelligence ; but by a supreme 
effort of contemplation must emancipate our consciousness from the trammels of 
subjectivity and emerge in the realm of the Absolute, the Sphere of Concrete 
Eeality, whare thouglit and the thinker are one." — • The Wisdom of Plotiuua." 
Ennead I, Lib. ii,, sec. 4 ; and Ennead. VI, Lib. ii., sec. 21. 

2 "Thou hast I to reach that fixity of mind in which no breeze, however 
strong, can waft an earthly thought within. Thus purifieu, the aludnemttst of 
' all action, sound, or earthly light be void ; e'en as the btti^^S^t^^j^^ ]^ 
the frost, falls lifeless at the threshold — so must all earthly 

before the fame." — " The Voice of the Silence." p. 85. 

2 " The dreary task la done, thy labour well ntgh over. Xhe wide abjrit 
tliat gaped to swallow thee is almost spanned. Thou hast now crossed the mo^ii 
that circles TOuud tile gate of human passions. Thou bast now conquered Vl^ 
and his furious lio3t. Thou hast removed pollntion from thine heart and bled & 
irom impure -desire^ But, O thou glorious combatant, thy task is not yet doii@^ 
Bnild high, Lanoo, the wall that shall hedge lii the holy tile (the higher Mgp, ^ 
tmnkinK eelf), the dam that vrlll protect thy mlud fi-om f ride and satisfactioa 
M> thoughts of the great feat achieved, A sense of pride would mar the woMi* 
Aye, build it strong, leat the fierce rush of battling waves, that mflimt unci 
its shore from out the great World Mammon's ocean, swallow up tbMwtf^i^t 
we iile— yea, even wien the Tictory is achieTed,"— iiid p. 83. 



no 



Ib the Btage w^€tt ibit 




powers. It is now when all occult treasures ms ;#tt0*te 
■open before him. This is the time, hence, when be. % '*'f^MS 

psychic dyspepsia. There is a great danger of utter fall. 

We have to guard, as cautiously and bravely as possible, 
l^inst pMe ana ^fcli^iwbt in jhe existence of God, 
Jfidd pride about our progress in spirituality. 

All at once a thought will enter the mind, and make 
.it say, if li weak enough to be defeated by it, " What 

mlMiW II 'taR m€ ■mm^m for tins 

nonsensical task. There is no God. There is no one above 
xne. I am the highest being of the universe." And so on, 
W«i mtiEil not mmei ^melime, i^sm^m^ weffi^llmiiie; 
repetition of Vah-Guru. For remember ibaVthat is tte 
only pump which is creating vacuMto the mind, and 
bringing all the vile ideas out of & S erasing and 
<iiacing the impressions left on & bf &A icb^s oi iba pa^^ 
.and is rendering it pure and sincere. 

Now we are to enter the perfect super-conscious, the highest 
aM iieai # wstaifM<^. TMs Is to 'memmite 

the Self on The Good, with which we are acquainted by 
this time. Whom we have found by now, God. ^Let 
%m aiai Ivi^S m HSai, mSt smm fsmm^ kom theme 
again. He who has reached this stage has no wants. He 
cares and labours not for his exist^oe, ^itjid. ^^M im^t^irm 



1 "Beware of change, tor change is thy great foe. This change will ttghe 
wee off, and throw thee hai k out of ihe path thou treadest, deep into viscoos 
ifflramps of doubt."—" The Voice of the Silence." p. 85. 

2 Then the soul, which before experienced no rapture, renonncing itp 
attitude of eoldly adiniring impartiality, awakens invigorated, and expandloji 
its wings under the sweet influence of Love, soars by the aid of remlniscenee to 
a higher principle than the object of its Immediate contemplation. And this 
ecstatic reunion with the Good, since it leaves the soul permanently beaatifnl 
.^d enlightened. Is the true object of art and religion, and, iniieed, since life 
Iteelf 18 likewise in essence eantemplatlTe act of all eiijateiiee.''— Plii^ntM 
(p. J. Whilby). 

3 Apology of Socrates. 



Ill 



(11).— This is the manifestation of the greatest strength, of 
■the highest control. Then your soul is merged in Him. 
Wem w longer -pmf. & mm sistw 9mm mm&, 
Jhaving merged into the ocean again, it has no separate 
■existence, no more will it be called a -warn. So has the soul, 
)m^mg ieieffiDtcled fesffl th© Ddtf, ^felgsifei again in His 

ever. What is this state? It is that which is beyond 
nature and mind. It is that which is beyond reason and 
Smh & &m bs bam iplB. B@ bfts mm 

#10$ ftis if cle of births and deaths was nothing. It was a 
iiltage of the dry desert. It wa? a dewpfai like fata 

j[iif;^o»b{«% ^yi'ieati mm B<al^«E% ftetgg: ^0 
•with some desire, with some sorts of impressions on theic 
minds. The Blessed Phostir Pemptus records the follojsiii^ 
hymn, in the Phostir Vivlos, which beagl #B MMB >ei mm 

f f ' M«g .Xbwm t 

■" During the last period, whosoever contemplateth upon MtGSEn^ | 
If dieth in such a reflection, again and again descendeth jOteme 

of viper. , 
Ye saints, soSer me to forget not the Iiprd, (1) 



1 ''God{tMg!><^ViUi,tKiti>nre(m»tihw9!sn.odiS«i«i>es lietTneeu tb«m. 
l^roiii water, a« a bSoble is produeaa, and in -mibn it tnfneled."— Phimtlr 

Becatus. 

_ ,^ "♦An<l now thy self is lost In Self, thyself unto ThfS»lfi meixgtl te 
■iSeif from which thou first diiist radiate."—" The Voice of the SiI6nce. p. 37. 

3 " The degrees of spiritual ascension recognised by Plotiiius : (1) Purifica- 
tion, or the regulation and subdnal of gross carnal desires and appetites ; 
Virtues whicli adorn the soul ; (3) Conversion towards, and contemplation of, 
abstract Intelligence ; (4) Ediflcaiion in the intelligible order issuing m a life of 
rational freedom ; (5) Ecstasy, the Banquet of the Gods ; the life of absolnte 
faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired by draughts of 'the true, the blushful 
Hippocrene,' and merciful permeation of the Highest. Of this last degree of 
d«vation — identification with the principle of intinite and transcendent beauty 
%hich we call God— Plotinus asserts that the soul, in so far as it tastes thereof, 
^Minot be mistaken in asserting its possession and enjoymwt of the suprerajgb 
good. In so far as the soul enjoys the presence of GoiT 11 Is tndistingnishabl'e 
from Him. Rank, wealth, power, science, beauty, as we ordinarily understand 
and value these things, appear contemptible to the nouI which has attained 
to this ineSable certitude. Fear is likewise impossible to such an Initiate, vlio 
has insober verity iera.i!i«d.hia original state of heatttnds, and, as the Do^es^ 



&S^g the last period, whosoever contemplateth upon woman^: 
tt dietli in such a reflection, again and again descendeth into ws Ws 
of harlot. (2) 

Daring the last penod, whosoever contemplateth upon sons ; 
If dieth in such a refie«^ta% j^Bfo lgaa'd |i|^Dl #»ie^ Uxto i^ j^, 
of swine. (3) 

Outing the last period, whosoever contemplateth upon palaces ; 
B dieth in such a r^eM^ agate ned ^^iteafiMb wlm t3» 
of ghost. (4) 

JJuiing the last period, if contemplateth upon the Deity, toMM^^ 
mush, a reSestici!.) aaith Xriloehon, he is emancipated ; 

<|b» ^ic^axii xitM^ u. h^ p| 

chosis, there are eight million and four hundred thousand 
llives, through which a soul has to pass in order to regaia 
the 'hmwDi &&. MlUM iemt Miff % ^ S^^tei that in the 
above hymn what is meant by feg; ^'la^; jttli©^"* S 
PUdoubtedly the " human life." 

And not as the Kpmiprosounists and Planologists 
interpret, saying that "^tewn^^ ^pi^ fiie ''^ bst a3it>@a]|a " 
of the human life. 

Moreover, they teach, absurdly enough, «that a person 
may imS. Ms wW© Ws tm 
the " last moments " he calls upon thff^ 

(13).— The doctrine of Plato is in perfect harmony ^i^^ 
the above hymn. Socrates speaks addressing Cebes ; 

having constantly held communion with the body, and 
having served and loved it, and been bewitched by it, 
idi^gs aaei pleasures; 80 aw "to think that there is 
; except what is corporeal, which one- @Em ^siilA 
and see, and drink and eat, and employ for sensual 
purposes ; but what is dark and invisible to the eye, which 





is intellectual and apprehended by philosophy, having been 
accustomed to hate, fear, and shun this, do you think that a 

tmoontaminated ? " " By no means -whatever," he replied,, 
i"But I think it -will be impressed with that which is 

e&rporeal, which the intercourse and oommunitij ^ %e body, 

ftffough constant Mfdcitfw SiM.^mlk s&^^^^m, te® tt^i 

.aatnral to it." 
2" Certainly." 

W@ Bxas^ Ibit^ ^Msm-, 'tel Ibis Is fooiS^rsai' 

and heavy, earthly and visible, by possessing which such a 
soul is weighed down, and drawn again into the visible 
msM teough fe»t Sf to invisible aat rf Hades, 
wandering, as it is said, amongst monuments and tombs, 
about which, indeed, certain shadowy phantoms of souls 
have been seen, being such images as those souls produced 

partake of m '«l£libt ate .f^ 

visible.!' 

"Probable indeed, Cebes; and not that these are the souls 
of the good, but of the wicked, which are compelled to 
'ranfl® ahtmt each places, paying the penalty of their format 
conduct, which was evS i mi. tfa^ iiRii * Isaaf , 

until, through the desire of the corporeal nature that 
accompanies them, they are again united to a body ; and 
■'«h»f mm tm^, as fc pciiiii^ ^ ■^OosSSi'.im^ to 
same habits m Ih'M ttctf j^N^E ^#if^^lfei to 
during life." 

Z BepUed O^JtMi 

3 Said Cehes. 

4 " And he who, casting off the body, goeth forth fhinMngnpon Me only at 
tne time of the end. he entereth into My being : there ia no doubt of that. 
Whosoererat the end abandoneth the body, thlnHne %mams being, to that 
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" But what do you say these are, Socrates? " 

" For instance, those who have given themselves up to 

restraint on themselves, will probably be clothed in the 
form of asses and brutes of that kind. Do you not 

m^mf 

" You say what is very probable." 

"And that such as have set great value on injustioe> 
tyranny, and rapine, will be clothed in fee speciga of 
ffolves, hawks, mM. WSmf Wkem ma mf 
tsouls go ? " 

" Without doubt," said Cebes, " into such as these." 
"Is it tea. 0vidKit," %e oonMnued, to &tB-m^ 
whither ei^k go, according to the resemhkoieed of th^ 




^&ws that 
aeaper-consciousness : 

" There being at one time a beautiful woman in the 

a ©{MSBBxion with any one that made advances to her, and 
i^i^pdy in company with Socrates making mention of 

and that painters went to her to take her pcadirait, to whom 
she showed as much of her person as she could with 
propriety. " We ought then to go and see her," remarked 
Socrates, jQot possible to comprehaEcIf 1^ 'km^ii$: 

^% lAM ^ffiapMM 4^@ci{>tiE«B*" " em. a@t ,%a> im' 

3 et M&ima. 



4 3^0^ori/, Bn Athenian ooiirtesan, aad one of the moat celebrated persoxui< 
of ibat elsM in Qteece (jLihon, toL L page 6^ wjio gX last atta^ed IteneU tt» 
AId))taae», and, his nnurder, she covered htm and cremated his Temtdns. 



I3f 

Seing, accordingly, to the house of Theodota, and finding 
Jier standing to a painter, they contemplated her figure ; 
and when the painter had left off, Socrates said, "My 
friends, whether ought we to feel obliged to Theodota for 

it with admiration ? If the exhibition be rather of 
advantage to her, ought not she to feel gratefuT to us, or if 
1km rtgM has gtvea ssaite more pleasttP© to tis, ongW: uffit 
we to feel grateful to her?" Somebody saying <iiat he 
spoke reasonably, he added, " She, then, for the present, 
^ains praise from as, and, when we have spoken of her to 
■others, wUl gain profit iEt §^l#0!fr.*' "E iWEs be 1^ esfm, 
indeed," said Theodota, '»I mttst feel ^tefal to you fctr 
coming to see me." 



and her mother with her in a dress and adornment above 
the common, with several handsome female attendants, not 
ittfeeoomingly apparelled, and her house richly &irrlii«M M 
"SSier respects, said to her, " Tell me, TheodMta,, )mm y«t 
sSa estate ? " " Not I, indeed," repUed she. 

"But perhaps you have a house that brings you an 




'^W&w feen,** saSt SoBrates, "do you procars 
isistence ? " " If any one becomes my isnm&" ^ 
replied, " and is willing to benefit me, he is my means of 
subsistence." "By Juno, Theodota," rejoined Socrates, 

ter to have a flock of friends than of sheep, oxen, and 
1 Xetport'j^vat.} These wew Steves twined to nieohaxiieal occnpftttoM, the 



goats. " But," added he, -" do you leave it to chance whether 
a friend, like a fly, shall wing his way to you, or do you use 
any oontrivance to attract them?" " And bow," said fehe, 
'feaxL I find a coafadvaiuie for such a purpose? " " Mueb 

more readily," said he, " than spiders can ; for you know 
how they try to get subsistence ; they weave fine nets, and 
jfelit ^« «wfcri8*»- Ms tete 4l©m/* " MS. M ii^pte' 
me, too,"' said she, " to weave a net? " " Yes," said he, 
" for you ought not to think that you will catch frieadai the 
Most l^altiable prey that mn taken, withomi ** ipSl 

what nets have I?" said she. " Yoa,!taWB<»al:Iii8^*ii 
replied, " and one that closely embraces its prey, your 
person ; and in it you have a mind, by which you 

mai what you may say to cheer him, and learn that 
f mi OJaght to receive with transport him who shows concern 
fUi msk # iffittfr .8trt Mm' who Is fesotei, % aftadl 

carefully on a friend when he is ill, to rejoice greatly with 
him when he has succeeded in anything honourable, and to 
$^^sh affection in your whole soul for 1^6 man who 

tMmsAf f<ef ^ fffiU: Tet Mm f ms^ mm IM :pm isM^. 

not only tenderly, but with true kindness of heart; and 
your friends try to please you, I know, because yoq 
eO]fiil&t& ffiem, net wtth wiads mei®ly, M by j&m 
behaviour towards them." 

"Indeed," replied Theodota, "I use none of toit 
iihWMi!.*' •* Yet," said Socrates, " it is of great impo«tSH» 
tsr m&. wmm 'mmxi^^- ii' lii :i^prilli»n, :an& wltti 
judgment; for by force you can neither gain nor keep a 
friend, but by serving and pleasing him." " What you say 
iff said '^t. 

(15). — " Why do not yon, then, Socrates," said she, 
" become my hftlpgr in securing friends ? " " I will, 
indeed," said he, «*if ywi can persuade m©.*" '^■ Mx&. Iwr 



■seek and rind means to do so, if you should at all need me." 
" Come often to see me, then," said she. " But, Theodota,*' 
-■mM Wmm^, is sol ^imstf ^ nw fe' -ImI lefcai^'.;: far 
jsy own numerous occupations, private and public, allow 
sas: no rest ; and I have friends also, who will not suffer fiffla 
to le®^ them day or night, learning from me ^loye-ehaimf 
jAi Micantations." "Do yoxi then know such arts, too, 
Socrates ? " said Theodota. " Through what other influence 



.do you suppose that ^Apollodorus here, and ^Antisthenea, 




suppose that Cebes and Simmias come to me from Thebes ? 



Be assured that such effects were not produced mthoat 
aDQanylot«-tth«f»S,tagMtetfflM'«a''magic whim's.* "Ijfflii 
ffiB, then, your magic-wheel," said she, " that I may set it 
Si going, first of all against yourself." " But, by Jupiter," 
exclaimed Socrates, " I do not wish that I should be drawn 

virXne ; and the InHMnee oi Socrates' meditation on the Deity. 

2 Of Pbaleron in Attica, a very ardent and zealous friend and follower of 
Socrates, but unable with all his attachment to understand the real worth of 
his master. He was naturally inclined to dwell upon the dark side of tihings, 
wd thus became discontented and morose, though he had not the coomga to 
>litl9K£^4^^manfully for what was g;nod. This broneht upon him the nicimame of 
UOvytKvs- When Socrates was going to die, Apollodorus lost all control over 
jilmself, and gave himself up to tears and lamentations (Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Boman Biography and Mythology, Vol. 1). Diogenes Laertius tells 
us that when Socrates was about to drink hemlock, Apollodorus p^#;it£y^.})iia 
with a handsome robe, that he might expire in it ; but he said, " llif siags^ 
own dress good enough to live in and not good enough to die in ^ " 

3 Astisthenes was an Athenian. Originally he waa apnpjl of Gorgias th« 
Rhetorician: owing to which circumstance he employs the rhetorical style of 
language in his dialogues, especially in his Trutn and in his Exhortations, 

, Af lerwards, he attached himself to Socrates, and made such progress in phil.?. 

osophy while with him, that he advised all his own pupils to become his fellow 
■disciples in the school of Socrates. And as he lived iu the Plraens, be went 

forfy furlongs every da,y to hear Socrates, from whcHB to iiBK«B| MLWi « 
•enduring, nnd of being Indifferent to the external circumstancBS, sMd «»*IHani« 

the original founder;of the Cynics.— Diogenes Laertius. 

4 'liyyoj v.] The iv^ is a small bird that builds in hollow trees and feeds 
on Insects ; it is called in Latin torquilla, in French torcon, in German wendehaU, 
and in English wry-neck^ from the incessant motion of its head. From this 
peculiarity the aucients believed that it had some magic power, and used it 
in incantations. They used to tie the bird to a wheel with four spokes, which 

. whirled roni»d n*Bidly, chanting at the iaHas Ume mMM: JlilW 
^^^SiS tMf eame tio be called ivy^.-^ & Ks^sa. 



" I will come then," said she, " only take care to tot jsas! 
to." "I will let you in," replied lie,, " M aasth^ ^mmm 
seeeiptable than you be not within." 

all of them allegorically represent the world with its enticing 
temptations. The fountain-head of Evjlnesa l&t us ©all 

Now, it is not lawful for Evilness to enter heaven, nor cars 
an evil soul be admitted into the abode of Goodness. But 
a good soul may, through the will of the Gtood, migrate into' 
the regions of Evilness, for the purpose of dcfeg |f@M 
to the abandoned souls dwelling therein. The good soul 
herself, of course, remains aloof from the influence of Evil- 

though He is all-knowing and provides our neces- 
saries without petitions, yet it is His wish that we should 
pray to fta. W&t •Ham two advantages in doing: 
that. Firstly, he who remembers God can never faU inta 
the nets of Evilness. Secondly, to remember God, this in 
ite©lf teaches us a virtue, gratefulness. Therefore, God,. 
wm iiifi'!it»' fm^. mm tmmwS^ 

to learn to be good, are gradually becoming the admicers of 
Evilness, plans to save them. In order that they may b& 
rotttffiii^istei tme Hi^ fm^mm ^mmiif. Such, 

individuals, as soon m they pray God for help, are helped. 
The souls who were destined to become associates of 
SperatBS, the Deity Snew before, long before they were 
born, or Socrates was born. 3te Ml I^S^^i^ ^ 
the time that she took birth into the house of Sophroniscus, 
was in Heaven. But the souls of most of the associates. 

kinds of bodies. Wherever and in whatever foJ^ 
were, they started to degenerate still more and more. They 
hegm to admire the wrald and her pleasures and neglected 



m 

fits talks coneeming God. And they were so deterioratet 
that they Gommenced to praise the objects of th^ temf !ta>- 
tions befoa;e their eldsrs. 

Socrates, in as much as "he is concerned at the beginning 
of this anecdote, I consider representative of these souls, 
itiitt tc» iMM^ £fi BSMih m Im Is Mst^airtg Hat, 1 
representative of their elders. But you must deem all this 
happening long before the birth of Socrates, and that of any of 
te- MmxMms. S@ 'whBa the omniscient Deity observed 
AAa »®g|;*etrogressive state of His beloved souls, aft! ^ksm 
were the souls which prayed him earnestly for help, He 
sent Socrates into the world. This is allegorized hj saying 



"And how then," said she, "can I persuade you?" 
" Yon yourself," rephed Socrates, " will seek and find 
t^^i' gsv E jm Amii # w." **£fe*&g 

dtben to see me, then," said she. This clearly JhrtSife 
that the only vyay for Evilness to ensnare and overcome any 
one it to have him frequently in her midst. But Socrates 
-i» 'l^im^M.. WmU M» iM im 'te teAfg! ^ M^w 
and deaths. And though the World (Evilness) requests 
him to " come often " to see her, that is, to take birth 
fegffflauf f $Ete^s^© M «lll aSt is m. Bar he himself 
says, " But, Theodota, it is not easy for me to find leisure." 
Now, what is leisure? Freedom from work. And what 
was the work in which the Deity had employed Socrates ? 
To make souls philosoph^s, THbst Is Is iWtetapte f .& 
hsjm of Wisdom. And Wisdom I ^d. 

1 •►BtWie wliohafli irtiaanaa perfection Sbtaineth the ETERNAL, that 
Q^est State of wisdom, learn thou from MB only auccinctly, O Kaunteya. 

•'pnlted to the Beisson, purified, controlling the self by firmness, having 
*B«ndoned sound and the other objects of the senses, having laid aside 
paasion and mt^ce ; 

"Dwelling lit scUettude, abstemious, speech, body and mind sab3|w% 
eoratWito fsed in,DMdIta|Aon and yoga, taking refuge in dispassion; 

»i,S*w^«SSP6«iWBfi^wl(iBj ^deivcea txamoice, desire, wrath covetousness, 
" ■ '"■ latWl^Mi^WlTEBNAL." 

Btiagavad Gita. xriii. 50-53. 
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The occupation of Socrates was, then, to make every one 
a lover of tiiB Deity ; a devotee of the Supreme -Being, 
tafi: W# 'iksM. m IMtei'. W@p iWa is not ^ 

only world to be visited. There are numerous others. There 
too Socrates had to go, if God Most High ordained him so. 
IpiMfig to the magistefes, in the judgment hall before his 
end, he told this cl«e^ fat to; mrt vmM. sto Ml 
business would be the same. 

(17). — 1 "Stay with me then, so long, O Athenians, for 

are permitted to do so ; for I wish to make known to you, 
as being my friends, the meaning of that which has just now 
TaeMIeii Me. *Eo mts 1^»,'1|f my judges— and in calllag ym 
judges I call you rightly — strange thing has happened^. 
^QX the wonted prophetic voice of my guardian deity, on 
§maefc ©ocasion even ili Hm, most trifling affairs 
.^osei; 'sm^ M I was ulmek Im: €»• i^iii^ "Mi^i M wmf$ 
that has befallen me which ye yourselves behold, and which 
any one would think and which is supposed to be the 
*xte8iri^i^«#, nAte wh«H I igpaftefl bmt home ia 
the morning did the warning of God oppose me, nor when I 
came up here to the place of trial, nor in my> address when I 
Ugas abottt te say anything ; yet ofl ifeflsc oceaaions it 
^quently restrained me in the midst of -ij^^M^y Btrt 
Mfm, it has never throughout this proceeding opposed me, 
li^er in what I did or said. What then do I suppose to 

appears to be a blessing ; and it is impossible that we think 
rightly who suppose that dea,th is an evil. A great groof of 
Ml to me te ffi»fr % is impossibly M £i| #i 
accustomed signal should have opposed 'MS, WsJ^HSm % lias3l 
been about to meet with some ^Opd," 
Again, in the Phaedon : 



" Simmias and Cebes, if I did not think that I shonld g©' 
first of all amongst other deities who are both -wise and gooSL, 
and, next, amongst men who hare depaorted this life, hettf^ 
tea amf imm I S0I gMteg at death I 

hut now be assured, I %ope to go amongst good men, 
though I would not positively assert it ; that, however, I 

ia^Tired I can jp^Sffif ely assert this, if I can anything of the 
Mild. So thatj on this aocount, I am iiot troubled, but I 
©afertain a good hope." 

At what price would you not estimate a conference 
Ksifih 'Orpheus and Musaeus, Hesiod and Homer? For 
Iff Jftf 'the sojourn there would be admirable, when I should 

other af the ancients who have died by an unjust sentence. 
But the greatest pleasure would be to spend my time in 
ijtteatlonilig aafi eiMttiining the people thens; isIlBiftlsiwi 
those here, and discovering who among theui % iplti 
who fancies himself to be so but is not." 

(18j. — Hence he tells Theodota, " And I have fiE^j^; 

These friends are no other but the saints and devotees of 
The One, visible only to such a one as Socrates, during the 
medtfeitan. " Leal me, &eit, yatii ma^e fA^,** wM 
"that I may set it a-going, first of all, against yourself." 
" But, by Jupiter," exclaimed Socrates, " I' do not wish 
that I should ba drawn to you, but that you should come to 

Indeed, Socrates does not want to "be drawn" to the 
World, but he wishes that the world should go to him. 

1 "False learning is rejected by the wise, and scattered to the winds 
by the Good Law. l& wlieeX rerolyes for all, the humble and the prouil. The 
doctrine of the eye is for the crowd ; the doctrine of the heart for the elect. 
"The first repeat In pilde, 'Behold, I know' ; the last, they who in humble. 
mwiak^6 giixim0:^,lo^ Toica of the 



m 



Because it is. obvious that lie will make her too, good. " I 

liS. mm «ii iAm ite mm ^ M-tts. te/' 

Theodota does not think of going to Socrates to become 
.pe2. But she urges him toilet her "in." So, sajs the 
fi»lns t«we» iihe sage, *i "s¥ffl M you in, ft m^lkm 
more acceptable than you be not within." Poor Theodota 
(World) has no place " within " the mind of SocEates. 
There the lustrous Lord is dwelling. 





state of super-consciou^W8» %A & mm: tA^ i^ik 'lUmA 
into the gebat spibit, 

ments, such a one has completed his course in accor^iiit 
with the supreme syllabus of the Phostir, who says : 

" Concupiscence, indignation, pride, avarice, injustice, and false 
love, 

0 Mind, when come not within thee ; 

Then alone wilt thou perceive the true ^MSe ei^aS^, 

And approach the Supreme Person." 

The jowmor of Xanthippe had done that most Sttecessfully, 




1 



^Pli^olft ^mih '^i^msi 'taito' tttft'bfa^. # ife ^fesi 

five PhoStirs, there are also found hymns of Fourteen 
Devotees, all of whom floiicished during the 14th and 15th 
centtmes after Plato, in different parts of India. The all- 
knowkig Phostir Pemptus, when he compiled the Saorelt 
Volume, knew that the 6th, 7th and 8th Phostirpsychicsa 
would not have time to compose any hymns, but he left 
.^M^ & 'fti' «ffMpili» ptfH, te &s aiMM 'Ito 
Phostir Bnatus, whose utterances were duly entered 
therein. And these he seems to have uttered just before hia 
torc[^B ^E®i«6ii *e«r Ms body by fee welty of fte 
pitiable ruler of that horrible time — the beast who pre- 
meditated to dishonour the head of the Phostir, as the 
torbarian Seythian Queen, Tomyris, had done misb Cyrus, 
ik& great founder of the PeraM- mgtet D^MP taft ^ 
ordered to be dipped in a bowl of blood. But the divine 
preservative of the immortal brain had descended to the 
iin'iit^Uigi§te) mi.- ^ mUh % 10m ii^smi 
the reach of mortal hand. And on hearing the news of this 
prodigious and miraculous oocuirence the unfortunate 
Ig^iffife was almost terror-smifcteiii Wm 'ti flie Shoiir 
clandestinely carried away by a Theomorphist, an4 
cremated reverently acecffidii^ to %m dfeeottos of Ms m&t 
the Phostir Decatus. 

(2). — The object of entering the compositions of tlt& 

(a) Since the periods of most remote antiquity, in India, 
there has always been caste observation. And 



divine court the judges do not distinguish anyone by 
his caste or creed, but by his deeds ; that there no 
m&< M albe 0r dignity which one hold» 

on earth, or in what occupation he employs his body 
while here ; but they examine and judge according to 
the degree to which one employs his soul with 

this reason, then, the Devotees' hymns were entered. 
For by bkth they all belonged to different castes : 
#»Maf a 5Mffl(fe, another a Moslem, another a 
eobbler, another a butcher, another a weaveE, a«tefcs» 
a peasant, another a king, and so on. Their names 
being Jadev, Namdev, Eamanand, Parmanand, 
'MM6e«, W^mm , ISt^^, Smim, Dh«a%a,-- 
Peepa, Kabir, Fareed, Baynee, and San. The 
Phoatixa thus blent them with themselves, having 
SliiB* |ig^ M Iheir own bosom. And proved 
praetieallf ffett whosoever passes his & 
devotion is saved, and he alofla l| 'sswWif la le. 
deemed holy and sacred. 

(b) In the seoond place, it is clearly testified that the 
creed of all godly men i$ mm, ttS ttrt hm^ 
difference between Hindus and Moslems, Israelites 
and Jesusians. Provided they have rightly compre- 




(3). — The ne'xt authentic and most authoritative 
-the Theomorphists is the Diction of Gurdas— the uncle 
and one of the most learned and ardent disciples of the 
mmm- Itefii^ --Wm iMi: befof ilo &p iie .&m^ 

pilation of the Sacred Volume by his preceptor, wiiafes 
4owii at the same time his own manifestations. Th^f m» 



a sort of analysis of Tliet«at»p|jiit% IMfi |g| |^ mommM 
of His Phostirian Majesty, the Phosjir J^aapfeBl, U U hM 
as holy as the Phostir Vivloa itself. 

Tim m$ # Wmm tei^ ife, aiiei a ■sM^». 

to the memory of the Moghuls. The four sons of Phostir 
Gobipd Mrigindus, too, faced martyrdom for the cause of 
Jksitie. Two were put to ieaith in a most oppressive 
manner, by building a wall tmmi their entir» IuBH} 
they stood erect. And the other two fell in the battle-field, 
after fighting most heroically and valiantly, among hundreds 

Barbarians. None of the four brothers was more than 
twelve years old. And ^Ei r6 k-aXSiQ Bvhfrmv kperm iMpm 
imi ftcytoTov, to them out of then all Sad §aa« this lot; 
for hastening to set a m^m of Eightei(N*» m fk^m 
Soul, they departed possessed of praise that never grows 
old. For such excellent men Hlh U TEdvatn QavovTEs, iwel 

The venerable old grandmother of these boys also met m 
cruel death. While the Sovereign of Peace, the Phostie 
JJgiWiga MSHrf^ teving put on hia uniform and arrayelL 
Ma •Wi^^mmi mmm!^ his horse, equipipi WS^^iS^ Siitt 
warlike and transgression-destructive apparatus, entered 
a pavilion erected for the J)urpose, having bidden his 
tfegl 'i^mm- ^mi. . la IMli-tea lie wes mm 

by every one of his distant disciples, to whom he delivered 
his last injunctions. But no one who was near the sacred 
'Ml mm. hk^'Mm tfto '1m> ms onee observed to p m. 

" God's Pure One, God's is Victory." It should be noticed 
that among these men 411 i§ considered as One. Por 

1 Simoniden (1st Hhe ot tiie Bfa.ta^'»-1aa the' Aibeiifong died ait f latea."} 

2 Ibid. Imi two U»«a of tbs S^t«Bhr*'JC)iith« Lai!edKis«DUra» died at 
Plataea.") * ^ 



persons he will not hail them, " God's Pure Ones, God's is 
Victory," but -without exception on all occasions he will 
€if ^m, "Wg^i* Because he ^ 

'mk Waik that they are Maaty^ bitSi tekes them all as Qm„ 
W&i & accordance with any grammatical or idiomatical rule, 
1^ eell&ssfee nouns ; so as to look upon them as one, as 
•^OQffiilte, fffiffitesttl, m Mwi ; ant ^r\k mf jshmi 
coUeotions of persona as One, but on account of the one's 
One light which is shining in the One (Self). For we all, 
S-pmir hm ffialy Om ^liisajleh again is part, and has 
Us final md. deteolsete ^sfea^ jib iie onb. 

-HiQiiir :Si$&§m db^^ f&mwmpid^ m follows : 

fa called a. disciple of-Qm ^tisMi^e^iAtm, ttia' te| 

Sttil^fDt up at the daybreak ho repeateth God's naam* 
IflSltoa with courage early in the mom, after ahlnHon, he 

batheth in the iTank of ImmortaOity. 
The mandate of the Phostirpsyohicus, he repeateth the reiteration 

of €bd, 0od; his guilt, sin, pain, aU are expunged. 
!Bhen, at the sunrise, he singeth the compositions of the Phostir- 

psyohioQs ; 

Whether sitting or standing, he meditateth on the lovb name. 
One who eoatemp]at«a IBS' EOJtt aM^paewi^t^iUi l^j^w 
a<Qd aivm eatiiiig ; 

(5).— The FaM of Theomorphists : 

(6) The Primal Cause of All, whaS i| «r|,. 

(c) Has no cause of Himself ; 

(JJ The Artificer and Controller of the universe ; 

Jill 'WA:$ 

.1 That ig.ifcs.^^'j^^a i!m0mmS'mmm'^*^^^'&ie9eiM 



"Though the terror of thoHe who pray, and th(»* thanks of those who have 
prayed, ever fill thin© ears with myriad voire, O Zeus wiio abidest in the holy 
plain of >^cheria, yet hearken to nie n.\so, and bow down witli a true promise that 
luy exile may now have an end, and I nuiy live in my native lanti at rest from 
labour of long journeys." JULIUS Polvaenus. 




MKIGINDU8 ATRUS : ONK OF THE FEW THRIVING 
THE0M0RPHIST8. 



" Holy Spirit of the great Shaker of Earth, be thou gracious unto others also 
who ply across the dtgean brine ; since even for me, chased by the Thracian 
hurricane, thou didst open out the cabu Imvens of joy," 

CRINAOORAS, 



1^ 



0) Immutabli^ ImsmmMi^f 




Ineffable ; 
(g) Intrepid, ^Just, and Merciful ; 

OmnipercipieBrti,j 
(«) The Saviour. 

II To contemplate upon Him every moment, through 
the repetition of Vfth-gura. 

Ill To 2Love, that is : 

(a) To be self-sacrificing, prudent, just, loyal, and 
ttatMuI' I 

To be generous, and spend at least the tithe 
of net income for eleemosynary and philan- 
tliropic purpoiiS^ 
*(c) To return good for evil ; 
{d) To injure not the feelings of anyone ; 
(e) To destroy not for eating, or for any other 

which the soul manifests itself in functions 
more than that of nutritive. And the 
mtfctiM'*® ftmietion by itself exists only io 
vegetables. For throughout the range of 
animated existence, the higher the rank of 
the organism, the greater does it involve 

1 " There is no communication between God and liim who is unjust.'' " Let it 
Also be considered as a wortliy deed, to point out any one who has acted unjustly 
in order that the polity may be saved, which has many gnardians of its decorous 
Arrangement. But let the indicator of the unjuft act be considered a right man, 
even if his Inf oi-matios should be re^pectins his moat iamiUar asonaiutance. For 

2 Plotinus defines Love as the desire to be united with a beautiful object, 
And thereby to produce or create beauty, 

5 '* Let the wants of those be relieved who are poor throiig|ifp^.tii^^|tij^dnot, 
through an indolent and intemperate life. For for^t]iet8ie(^QW^^^^i||^pU]^^ 
an indolent and an intemperate life is peculiar to me^^^^^^^W^MiOi ^ 
Charondas, the Catanean, to his Treatise ol^vSt 

4 ''Let no one curse him by'iiftM'lls.htittonHueBcL SiH> Sl^lasillsf^tis* 
but not defamation,"— 7Wd. . ^ " 




locomotive, appetitive, imaginative and 
rational, all these functions are found in man. 



IV To remain chaste, that is : 




one lawful mate ; 
\b) To be monogamous or monandrous at any one 



may be ; 
(d) Not to self-abuse. 

V To be temperate, that is : 

(a) To abstain from alcoholic drinks, snufif. 





(6) Not to gamble i 
(c) Not to bet ; 

%| Bat to keep company with persons' i^im IP& 
wanton, vicious, and violators of Law ; 



1 *' But it la requisite that a wife should be chaste, and should not admit the 
impious connection with other men, as by so doing she will subject herself to the* 
vengeance of God, whose office it is to expel those to whom they are hostile from 
their houses. Let not him be praised who gives ft stepmother to his children, but 
disgraced, as being the cause of domestic dissension." — Ibid. See also an Epigram 
to this effect in the Greek Anthology. 

2 ** No one should be able to distinguish his own children individually, but 
all consider all as tlieir kindred ! regarding those of an equal age, and in the 
prime of life, as their brothers and sisters — those prior to inem, andyet further 
back, as parents and grandsires — and those below them, as their children and 
grandchildren," — Plato's Timaeus. This subject is considered at some length in 
the third, fourllinnd fiftii books of the Bepnblic, as well as in the Laws, v. 739, b. 
" Let every one dearly love his lawlul wife, and beget childien from her, But 
tot mjtwe emit Iiisseedintoany oth$#BiMHi,tl<>rl.st Him illegally oonsume &>S§ 
wlilcli is honorable both by natnre ana law, and act with wanton insolenca. 
For nature produced the seed, for the sake of procreating children and not for 
the Sake of lust." — Gharondas. 

3 Let no assistance be afforded to a man or woman who has been condemned 
by the city (justly, of course), nor l»tMS onSMKOeMa ttiHi.«B£h a DM^, or>f 
he dons, let him be disgraced, «^ Mii> tfM|te 

associates " — Gharondas. 





1^ 



^ Not' to hieimm Etef Brnt^m i^p ; 
^0 Neither to slanfe, BUSjr fes 'Mm -mm feato^ 

slandered ; 
(kj ^o eaii sleep atid kilfe a Mlej 
(i) To dress plainly ; 

(J) Neither to tattoo, nor to ymm ina: aaicL noss 
rings ; 



(l) To be humble and polita; 
(w) To wish evil to none. 

VI To worship no idols. 

VII To submit to the will of God sweetlj and calmly, 

Wm To be baptized, and In lis Ifcllfeiicfl m- i 
which are : 

(a) A comb, kept in the hair of the head ; 



(c) A tiny iron imitation of a«SiMl; 

(d) Short hnen troasers. 

ISmee to remove any of these symbols from 



m m% iBm to shme m ] 

any part of the body, nor 
depilatory for this purpose. 

X To disregard evexything incompatible with the 

1 " Let him he thought to he a better citizen who is superior to anger, than 
him who is an offender througli it." " Let no one speak obscenely, in order that ' 
he may not iti his thoughts approach to base deeds, and that he may not Sll his 
soul with impudence and deUiement. For we call things which are decorons 
and lovely by their proper names, and by those appellations which are eatab- 
lished by law. But we alMtaiffi tiemi mmbM Uimffit Ja Kbleb sm. lmlXl% 
on account of their baammim 'Jog^'Wim^a 'mitSmimi. m mmk rtat HMat 
of a base thing,"— /M<i. 



^WSl lis fflsMaate the dead, and neither to weep nor to 
iMSWn for them ; but to sing hjmns aoad. return 

, ^The Theoresis. 

1 MoEjiinf- 3The Aretaitheou. 

^ *The Thirty-three Tetrameters. 

2 Evening, 5 The True Way. 

1 I believe in one first cause of all things, whos6 
nature is so immensely transcendent that it is 
even super-essential ; and that in consequence of 
M il 'mmm^ |Mfwlf miiu^ 
of, or coafi#3ii?ii % (^Biidit, m 
ceived by saiyiliiiag. 

« 

1 I believe, however, that if it be lawful to give a 
name to that which is truly ineffable, the appella»' 
tioris of the one and the good are of all others the 
most adapted to it; the former of these names 

the latter that H :S ^^taiS if 'i^le 

all things. 

3 I beheve that this immense principle produced such 



1 *'It is requisite to honour eac,. 
with good romemtrance. For when flW 
ungrateful to God."— Charondas. 

2 The composition of Phostir Protns. 

3 Tl^e composition of Phostir Deeat«& 

4 By the HioMt Be^tei. 

5 Mixture. 

6 Mixture. 

7 Tbomas Taylor— from Tlie Collectanetii 




mi 

similar to itself ; just as the heat immediately pro- 
ceeding from fixe is most similar to the heat in the 
fire ; and the light immediately emanating from the 
sun, to that which the stm le^iibR. 
Hence, this principle prcidajsi^ W0&f J&iAj^w 
proximately from itself. 

4 I hkewise beheve that since all thmgs differ from 
0m^. s^skm^ 'mi. 'm&. M1&^0sA trfft ^^it proper 
ifflfrmsigi^ msb of these multitudes is sogf ended, 
frrota its one proper principle. That, in conse- 
fuence of this, all beautiful things, whether in souls 
w M Mies, are sngprnSei tea ^eiie^Mm li 
beauty. That whatever possesses sjasXUs^S^/mA-- 
whatever is true, and all principles are ^ ms ME^ilq 
f!g^^'Bewajiii& -wWl fet© :lrst principl% m ftit m 
they are principles, with an appropriate subjection 
and analogy. That all other principles are comppi- 
JigfiSifl fa the first principle, not with inla^^ miS, 
multitude, but as parts in the "iSiM^ wMi SSEeAw 
in the monad. That it is not a certain principle 
like each of the rest ; for of these, one is the prin- 

if -m^m !^ ^siA, mM 'me^m d 

sdmething else, but it is simply principle. Nor is 
it simply the principle of beings, but it is the prin- 
ciple of principles ; it being necessary that the 
csbaracteristic property of principle after the s&vm 
manner as other things, should not begin from 
multitude, but should be collected into one monad 
m '«! iMn$%rffii wlMt'te %b ^n!%I@ nt pM> 



J Ijgiieve, therefore, that such things as are produced 
to first good in conseguence of being connas- 

; It j do 110^ 3 



«iD@jK Simf' mm immoyaiit^ w^:tmSsm03tt, m&- em 
eternally established in the same blessedness. All 
other natures, however,, being produced by the one 

essential goodness, asAi mss not immovably estabr 
hshed in the nature of divine goodness, possess ttfi 
lilimii iihe good according to participatiolu 

casually in this immense principle are trans- 
cendently more excellent than they are when 
egffiffid^^d as eSletS proceeding from him ; this 
principle is very properly said to bg 0. Uiipv 
prior to all ; priority denoting exempt tran- 
scendency. Just as number may be considered as 

the centre ; this occliS Intag fha tm mA jsMl 
causal subsistence. 

¥ £ IxsBttvas. that th@ BQOst proper mode of venerating 

silence the ineffable parturitions of the soul to its 
ineffable co-sensation ; and that if it be at all lawful 
II «<gjbtoiite % H !i to be iesi^ikmeA %a a fti^ 
Uknown ^ darkness, as the god of all gods, and the 
unity of all unities, as more ineffable than all 
silence, and more oeeult than all essence, as holy 
aiQiong the holies, aaaSsiQideaigS lO: Ms pee0sii^ 
the intelligible gods. 

8 I believe that self-subsistent natures are the 
immediate o&pring of this principle, if it be 
tttt> ii' iA^ndte^' Hibs^ irtislf iP^^ 
rather to be c&lled lii^E&itilei toaMlngd faitiO 
from the ineffable. 

1 Fof tbe expln nation of tiil^ 
Msnmoi Oipbeus" by I. Ta;l«l^ 



m 



m 



rare the paradigms or models of 
has a perpetual sttb9i^teai!»|. 



primarily in the highest intellects, seoondarily in 
souls, aud ultimately in sensible natures ; and that 
they subsist in eaehj, ehaiacterized by the essential 



That they possess a paternal, producing, guardian, 
connecting, ^perfective, aud uniting power. That 

^li^^ I M nature a power fabrioative but not 
^ostio ; 'aoQd in human souls in their present 
condition through a degradation of mtellecfcj, a 




artificer, who is himself an intelligible world, 
replete with the archetypal ideas of all things, is 
f«JS*i#f i&iwlMg, fiiid perpetually a#moefelg t6 
^303^4 ma$, compared witli its paradigm, has no 
stability, or reality of being. That considered, 
howev^, as animated by a divine soul, and as 




11 I believe that the great body of this world, which 
soibi^iB in a itra^retai Msps^^sA #f %g^miSL 
extension, may be properly called a whole, with a 
total subsistence, or a whole of hoholes, on account 
of Ihe perpetuity of its duration, though this is 

1 "As' little as the eye of a. fly at tile Bottom of the largest of the Egyptian 
pyi amids sees of the whole of that pyramid, compared with what is secin of It by 
'o* 8ye of a man. so little does the greatest experimentalist see of itoi^Mi 
OS things, compared witli what Plata and Aristotle saw of it, throuiiM^WP> 
teasonmg founded on self-evident principles."— T. Taylor ; foot-note. 



m 



i®tWDgmoreibB«»Jb«fettfte0Sifyi ^»lfe6>^» 
"wholes ■which it contains are the celestial spheres, 
the sphere of aether, the whole of air considered as 

That these spheres are ports with a total subsistSni0§i,: 
and through this subsistence are perpetual. 

12 I believe that all the parts of the universe are unable 

similar manner, but some of its parts enjoy this 
eternally, and others teiJi|iorally ; some in a 
primary art li: S seesndary degree ; for 'fl^ 

universe, being a perfect whole, must haVe a first, a 
middle, and a last part. But its first parts, as 
having the most excellent subsistence, must always 

sometimes exist according to, and sometimes 
contrary to, nature. Hence, the celestial bodies, 
-sstohMe fe fiwb Jiarta of fee iSBilssese, perpetually 
^lyiil according to nature, both the whole- 
spheres, and the multitude co-ordinate to these 
■wholes ; and the only alteration which they 

light at different periods ; but in the sublunary 
region, while the spheres of the elements remain on 
a&eoutti of Ash «ml)i^tiMeig#, m "m^kslm, T^hmfs 
according to nature, the parts of the ■wholes have 
sometimes a oateal,! and sometimes an unnatural 
ftens alc^ije can the circle of 



I believe, therefore, that the different periods in 
vyhich these mutations happen, are ■with great 



1 Ibe so mach celebrated Qitpi^ a 
^eciads, in which men, trasglj^^M 



$^M|| &i tmiK ot me of t1i«se fertOv 
tot JlliW m aaoiiitta both in iwbc*6m* 



n 

of men, animals, and plants takes place ; so thatfe 
fertile periods mankind will be both more numerofi®, 
and upon the whole Bupeiior in mental arol bodily 
endowments to the men of a baxren period. 
that a similar reasoning must be extended to 
irrational animals and plants. I also believe that 

pffi^d with respect to mankind is this, that in such 
, they have no scientific theology, and deny 
iUi^lAle progeny 



profitable, but are never noxious, and ever subsist 
in the same uniform mode of being, that vre are 
oftnjoined vrith them through siffiilitafli wliu *«fe 
are virtuous, but separated from them through 
dissimilitude when we. are vicious. That while we 
live according to virtue we partake of the gods, but 

evil: not that they are angry (for anger is a 
passion, and they are impassive), but because 

of the gods, and subjects us to the power i^ 
avenging daemons. Hence, I believe, that if we 
obtain pardon of our guilt through prayers and 
4 irti liettte^^^f^se the gods, nor causa 

any mutation to take place in them ; but by 
methods of this kind, and by our conversation to a 

again become partakers of the goodness of the gods. 
So that it is the same thing to assert that divinity 



14 I believe that a divine nature is not indigent of aa|? 
thing.. But the honours which axe paid to 
godsar^ petformed for the sake of the advantage: ff' 
those who pay them. Hence, since th@ywil|M@s< 
of the gods is extended everywhere, a certain 
habitude or fitness is all that is requisite for the 



^ habitude is produced through imitation and 
nilAtude. On this account temples imitate the 
i@M«Si altars tie mt^. gSataes resemble 
lif^, and on this account they are similar to animals. 
JPrayers imitate that which is intellectual; but 
^J^acters superior ineffable powers. Herbs and 



I believe that nothing happens to the gods beyond 
what they already possess ; for what accession can 

^.li^eve that as the world consid^^ asi»]3^.^$|ii 
aail^Behending whole is a divine animal, t@ 
teteiRiis wwety lisltele which it contains is a worM» 
possessing in the first place a self-perfeet ii^^ 
proceeding from the ineffable, by which it becomes 
a god ; in the second place, a divine intellect ; in 
third plmsfy Se ibiiie mA i mA iB f Ittsev 
a deified body. That each of these wholes is the 
producing cause of all the multitude which it 
fi^ftiifts, atta ea ttii sewtait is said to be a whote 
•fnbs to parts ; because considered as posstBiiA^ 
an external form which holds all its parts 
together, and gives to the whole perpetuity of 




the perfection of its being. And that it follows 
bj a geometrical necessity, that these wholes 
'^MA. 'wsik §mm: ll^b & te- 'ttiigMi xnm^ it 



1® Hence I believe that after the immense principle of 
principles in which all things causally subsist 
absorbed in super-essential light, and involved in 

principles proceeds, all largely partaking of the 
ineffable, all stamped with the oooult characters oi 
deity, all possessing an' overflowing ftflaWi nf 
good. That from these dazzling sTiraBaitg, tfaei» 
ineffable blossoms, these divine propagations, 
being, life, intellect, soul, nature, and body depend : 

proceeding from deities. That each of these 
monaida is the leader of a aeries which extends to 

il» Isii isi ^ifep^ 'iiii -yiU, mMM ft- fsmlb 

from, at the same time abides in, and returns to iim 
leader. Thus all beings proceed from and are 
eompeekended im Mag; %ll i»MI@oto 

first soul ; all natures blossom from one first 
nature ; and all bodies proceed from the vital 
and Itmtema t>ody ci' Hue veM. 'I&tf a® 
great monads are comprehended in the first one, 
from vfhioh both they and all their depending 
series «r iBfeldBd into Hgfat. And that hence 
ftte Ifte is truly the unity of unities, the 
monad of monads, the principle of principles, the 

1 " Thu moniiii is that which contaiua things (separated from each other 
tinitedly ; jiucas tibe ineiMSAtie «ph«re contaiitrtlte fixed stet% But m ontU 
the summit atmiHSsaSA, Atd hence Hi»<me U mora sim&e tbaa tke mmati"^ 



to all. 

17 I also believe, that of the gods some are mundsuie, 
talgiB^ gE^.a^3aiiftiiBg ; mi. that tlae munawie 
mm those, who ilgMto ^mM>- IW :«l ^ 
super-mundane, some produce essences, others 
iotelleot, and others soul ; and on this account they 

gods also, some are the causes of the existence of the 
world ; others animate it ; others again haxmonize 
1, Am mm^msA'^ UtersiaiiarBa; aad lastly, 
ethers guard and preserve it when hannonioaflf 
arranged. Since these orders likewise are four, 
and each consists of things first, middle, and last, 

be twelve. Hence Jupiter, Neptune, and Vulcan, 
fabricate the world; Geres, Juno, and Diana 

^ 5 a|9^I^|;,, Vesta, Mineffpa, and Mars, preside 
Mi 'W& a guardian power. But the truth of 
ittSl,Hliliy be seen in statues, as in enigmas. Eor 

with arms ; and Venus is naked ; since harmony " 
produces beauty, and beauty is not concealed in 
IB^ii^ ef i@3is!bl©ta^eeliOfi. I liiewit© believe 
P^il 1^ these gods primarily possess the world, it 
'i» S^essary to consider the other mundane Gods 
ting in them; as Bacchus in Jupiter, 



"We may also behold the spheres with which they 
are connected, viz., Vesta with the earth, Nejtune 



But Apollo and Diana are assumed for the sun ani 
Waraa ; the sphere of Saturn, is attjSbBted to Om^ f 



Mill. 



writ ^saiiiM iS: mwkam 



18 I also believe that man is a microcosm, compre- 
hending in himself partially everything which the 
MTOirld cootaiiis divinely aiiid ^toit^. ^ait hence 
lt0 Ii wnined with an intellect subsisting in aH^^ 
and a rational soul proceeding from the same 
causes as those from which the intellect and soul 
# 1^ m&f&m .pnmi^. Mmi tiistt "ke Tsm, 
likewise an etherial vehicle analogous to the 
heavens, and a terrestrial body composed from 
Hi' ^it> ^e«n@ni>g, smi. with wbiek also ii ia 

W. I taifeffif that the rational part of man, ills 
essence consists, is of a self-motive nature, and 
that it subsists between intellect, which is im- 



•20 I believe that the human, as well as every mundane 
soul, uses periods and restitutions of its proper 
lit, to> isms^^mm oi being measured by 

proper motion. But everything which is moved 
perpetually, and participates of time, revolves 



M I teHeve #61% M tile taitMi sMil X^SsM atttfi^ 
the number of those souls that s^^e^es follow 
the mundane divinities, in consequence of sub- 
sisting immediately after daemons and heroes fte 
attendants of the gods, it possesses' & 
iofinitely into th9 ssbtaiuiiqf 



region, and of ascending from tbenoe to real Ijeing. 
That in consequence of this, the soul while an 
inhabitant of earth is in a fallen condition, xa 

That she can only be restored while on earth to the 
divine likeness, and be able after death to re-ascend 

(g0^riio and theoretic virtues ; the former 
•guxifying her from the defilements of a mortal 
mature, and the latter elevating her to the vision of 
true being. And that such % MgA l^ttQiJas 
death to her kindred Bim &ecm IsSdsl, ito fell,, Ittf 
enjoys a blessed life. 

22 I believe that the human soul essentially contains 
all knowledge, and that whatever knowledge she 

recovery of what she once possessed, and whiiefii 
discipline evocates from its dormant retreats. 

23 I also believe that the soul is punished in a future 
for the crimes she has committed in the present 

'Sibf M ilM '^M' peMMsf Itt I© 

the crimes, and is not perpetual ; divinity punishing, 
not from anger or revenge, but in order to purify 
the guilty 'mOli, 'km li iie proper 



1 8ibo biiitvt^ ^t the humaa M te- iepitaeai 
from the present life, will, if not properly purified, 
pass into other terrene bodies ; and that if it passes 
l^KilfMa ft "immum tte Ml «i tet 

TSQ&i^ ; but if into the body sk. brute, it does not 
b&eome the soul of tbg iRte, but is externally 
«0imeoied yuMk fcfeiM.»al in &e same mantis; 



is presiding dMOiQiss time oOiineoted in their 
beneficent operations with mankind ; for the 
rational part never h^MMa te ssul pl the 
irrational nature. 

25 Lastly, I believe that souls that live according to 



g^^ated from the irrational nature, and purified 
from all body, shall be conjoined with the gods, and 
govern the whole world, together with idie deities 




"S mi. whelt 




P|,~H;@'wfeo say«2 **Bstij not Nature herself teach you 
tl is a shame unto man to ieep long hair?" I ask 
him: "Was it a shame unto your leader, -who wore long 
,h«ir ? Or, &ij a stiame mrto them who represent him so ? " 
il'oritis a shame to choose the condemned fashion. Peehaips 
it is a shame unto foolish Nature, who herself' gives a thiitg 
and yet teaches to remove it. 

in JSature ? The ^Generative Power, which proceeds from 
-the- essence of the Universal Soul, being an ima^ge of fts 
Prineip&l "Mmm. And Sbatme, shsm S id J&W, Ml 
actions, does not at all belong to the good man, because such 
ought not to be done at all. Nor does it make any differ- 
•ence to allege that some things are disgraceful really, others 
only besiw .iisf Sm^i fm li^hii i^rtifli 
done, so that a man ought not to be in a position of feeling 
shame. In truth to be such a man as tp do anythi:^ dis- 
0wemM h fce-peefetf :a faulty chamite- Jlat a tmm 
to be such that he would feel shame if he should do any* 
thiiig disgraceful, and to thinfe that this constitutes him a 
geef iasapj, is absurd, 'l^mm is felt at voluntary 

actions, assl- ii pot mm. ^11 mim. v^mi^Mf €&• whrt is 
base." 

But suppose Morlis, son of Ba Atu, leaves it to his father 
tesfcMB'ii-'wife him* .fc^sK^jwe-, fltB wxBSMtfls^© is 
selected for Moras, is believed to be of a very profligate 
.character. If Ba Ata was conaelow oi it, it '^^^ ii 



1^ 




Mm to hm& ^"mt Mb mm 90k «. fa nnelip. 1^ 

was ignorant, yet it w^ lih fault. For he did not acquire 
sufficient knowledge concerning her. At any rate, he has 
betrayed his son, either designedly or undesignedly. And 
he is either wicked, or imperfect and unwise. 

Some of the acquaintances of Morus, when they see him 
in company with this woman, say, " Is it not a shame to 
# «Mi im » ymlk lidlfa muk a> ^me^ m 
le ? " And they are surprised very much when 
ear that she is his wife. And still more when they 
Iflt to %» 4m Adee di Ms own father. Bal Kantt 
himself remains absolutely unaware of the fact that 
Aphrosyne is a wretch. At last Kleptes, a neighbour of his, 
informs him. He does not believe it. For he has perfeet 
mnMm^ M Ma fslflp; Bit in lie mi WL^e^^m •e^e^^i^^ 
him, and because hs msi not, on any account, leave Aphro- 
syne altogether, tJiwftaafe,. he begins to reprove her in order 
^ j!ntfe*^1«# c^'te. ]^f^fejs» le commences doing 
that, he acknowledges the fault of his father. McKffii ii 
guiltless. Shame be not to him, but to his father. 

(3). — God created human beings through Nature, His 

ISmmm&m' Trnm"^ is, Se 1mm ^^mm Wii» l» W»S&. 

To some manly, to some womanly. Souls in themselves 
have no sex. . The skull and face are parts of the human 
boif . To tsm and mnaem both, #od ^m'is^m 
but on the face to men only. A certain wxa comes along 
and says what I have quoted in the beginning. He and his 
mMMii0m all wm tctttnstructed. Neither he nor any of 

Nature and Shame. And they are, in consequence of this, 
utterly ignorant of the great sin and sacrilege they are com- 

blindly what is said. Those who do not follow the folly 
of this individual are tuoohd. And whan feey are seen in 



their natural form by any of these polished men, even their 



& is a shame unto man to wear long hair ? " The man 
lato. is attacked asks, " It was net nay ohoicse, but that ©f 
1m say It is a 0s$m&i. tm^. It may be. Btit 
to U» Kta ins gives me that which causes 
shame, and renders me an object of derision." But that 
which causes shame, I have adduced from Aristotle, is 

tatt mM. WA,: 0W$ hsm mk'U fisitet ^ 

Nature. For she has given long hair to man. Nature, I have 
shown from Plotinus, proceeds from the Universal Soul, 
iMI tteetegB 3l1(tii€ MQi^i Vslwim, tibe seoond 
Ubiae Hypostasis. The Intelligible Universe is the image of 
trh^ One, the ^rst Divine Hypostasis. Therefore, the cause of 
this base act is God — ^whieh is diabolically and outrageously 
isMk^ to think even in a dream. W& ma, ne^ jwMf,, in 
away with the body altogether. But we can do something 
to it. Some addition or subtraction. We will do so, if we 
M More we to "vm ffittti Hi^ltMleigi^ 

ditap conscientiously or otherwise, the deficiency of our 
or. Which, personally, I will not. Unto whom 
i f s«if ^ §mii listne % f Intellect, it is for thee 
to decide ! But when it is going to be distributed, a portion 
of it, perhaps, will come to my lot, who sluggishly wasted 
some valuable moments in calling to mind this clownish 

contradictory. 

(3).' — Plato's authority is sufficient to the wiBe, and to tbe 
bigoted it is impossible to satisfy : 

1" Again, it was not ponaffils !&st the head ooald hwe » 
ttfflre covering of tfain hbne, owing to the extremes (M 

i msmm \ Tom, Sipiin, c@uld it be allowed to beem^ 



m 



clouded, blind and unperceptive, through the overcrowding 
of flesh. Hense a fleshy membrane, not dried, was left 
separate fxQta the rest — that now termed cuticle (or soalp). 

Idbg^ tas^^ lA vMi iMl %y ibsB 

moisture about the brain, grows around and circularly 
invests the head. And it is the moisture flowing under the 
si^ores that moistens this membrane and causes it to <sk^ 
flittiS crown, connecting it as in a itt fisi 

ever- varying classes of sutures, these are generated through 
the power of the periodic changes caused by nutriment in 

with each other more T^sfeofly, less so when less violently. 
All this membrane the Divine Being pierced all round with 
firs, ms3. heBce, as it wounded, and the moisture externally 
flowed through it, all that was pure of the moisture and 
heat was carried ofl^, while that which was mixed and of a 
nature alhed to that of the membrane itself, being raised by 

also a tenuity equal to the amount of puncture, whereas, on 
the other hand, when continually thrust back through the 
f^^mmms ef Its mM&a by the spirit sarroun^g it exter- 
nally, it again revolves under the membrane and there 
becomes firmly rooted. And owing to these affections is it 
that the hair springs up on the membrane of the head, 

w^s^f mmlmg astitdbt %s 'life mm^- 

brane, but at the same time becoming harder and denser 
through the pressiire of the cold, which hardens each hair 
as ft jracrads beyond ths skin. Thus, then, by the means 
above mentioned, did our Creator plant the head with hairs, 
reflecting at the same time that instead of flesh a Ught 
covering was needed to guard the brain and give it shade 
ail fMeieMoa isom £he m^mmm «l tm^ md. mM v^mA 
hindering its acuteness of sensation." 
(4).— Aye, but some one would say, " Well, if the human 
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fepdy is the fabrication of a Benevolent and "Wise ArtifioeE, 
m&d if we are unjustified to clip the hair and beard, etc., are 
Vot the nails on the tips of the fingers and toes by the wish 

M fiss. mme Mamdmlmmf M 'jfef m^^ii^- m 
feel no h^jMw to iN!»i* To mA * «a* I 

reply : 

**]tef^S&e^ inftiwri -islf- io- f«» laise questiea on 
' cutting the nails,' rather than on * combing the hair ' ; for, 
verily, the nail-outter and the eomb p^brm exactly the 
same kind of fnnotionff. fawec removing the 

' ifiad nail ' and the latt^ * ilML '^HM,^' leat m W 
account I solicit you to keep such things. While in the 
act of combing, by negligence or through any fault of the 

]^n is felt ; and similarly, how exceedingly miserable 
iecomea the eondition of a person whose 'live nail' ^ 
&i|a«9a esf separated m any way 1 Again, the Oreatoaf 
aheady fixed a limit beyond which one may cut the ittdl | 
for farther than that extremity the nail is dead and decaying. 
But there is no such a hint concerning hair. And either 
Ihe limiL ^miS. he AmeM. m&ieAf, Hies ^iia ^st eheetoj 
else every part kept natural. And he who adopts the 
former custom, the same must shave the whole body, 
fetelnding eyefetows, eyelashes, hair axilla, and the puh^, 
Por the Deity hm WAft WSte ^ distinction, above or 
from which place one may cut or remove the hair, as in the 
case of nails. And, therefore, either all which have no 

Ml Ibnii' ^ <^ itaff « w». mm 

^Miite^^ vrise to interfere the |^£ti|Be) A^^t, IKbl ikp^' 
bis own mmks of limitation." 

(5).— 1 About face there is a curious story to be told. One 

1 "Abont the hair," says Clemens, "the following seems right. Let the 
bead of men be shaven, unless it has curly hair. But let the chin have the hair. 
But let not twisted locks bang far down fnnn tbe faeaA, gliding Into wovuadA 
ringlets. For an ample beard snffiees for men. Ard if one, too, sliave a port ot 
biB beard, Hi inost not be mad« entire]; bftTe, ita tli{s-i»a ^fgtanettd dftil. The 



enhances, it by making it, through artificial means of course, 
as much womanish as possible ; and may be a man of thirty 

shaving of the chin to the skin is reprehensible, approachius to plucking out the 
hair and smoothing. For instance, thus the Psalmist, delignteit with the hair of 
the beard, says, ' Aij the ointment that descends on the beard, the beard of Aaron.* 
(Ps. uxxxiii, Zi. Having; celebrated the beauty of the beard by a repetition, he madtt 
tlie face to ahlne i^ththft ointment of the Lord. Since cropping is to be ado]^jiej^; 
boti or theaafce ofielfigaucei but on account of the necessity of the case ; the hair of 

tiead, that it raaf not grow so long as to come down and interfere with the eye% 
l#0iifcle.Platonioreader, mark the abanrdity^f tb« reasonjngs vt this ' great' ana 
'fftmooa Ohristlan E^aiiher. For since he sajd tluki the hair of thehead Is not to W 
cropped for the sake of elegance, bat nn account of Its interfering with the eycib 
be does not much care for the sigltt of (she women, for he allows tAcin to grow t%p 
hair. ANADlj and that of the moustacbe similarly,' which Is dirtied in eatinp. Is 
to be cut round, not by the razor, for that were ungenteel, but by a pair of 
cropping scissors. But the hair on the chin is not to be distnrbed, as it gives no 
trouble, and lends to the face dignity and paternal terror. Moreover, the shape 
instructs many not to sin because it renders detection easy. To those who do not 
wish to sin openly, a habit that will escape observation and is not conspicuous i» 
most agreeable, which, when assumed, will allow them to transgress, withon^ 
(detection; so that, being undistinguishable from others, tliey may fearlessly 
go their length In 8lnnin^^ A cropped head not only shows a man to be grave, 
^at iendeiEt the cranium less liable to injury, by accustoming It to the presenes 
pf both cold and heat ; and it av^U tli.a iai«!^tef« srtsine from tbeaft wMEi, UW' 
hair absorbs into itsel f like a ejfm.iiS, and ua^m^/oa tfift bti^n &«ns^l Vtt- 
chief from the moisture. 

[Here again notice, most noble Platonist, and judge the physiological and 
Asthetical knowledge with whidi this ancient follower cf Jesus is endowed. See, 
also, the lamentable lack of conscientiousness with which he is instructiog: the 
ignorant multitude. l?'or having inost irrationally pronounced that the cropped 
head renders the skull less liable to injury, and makes a better protection for the 
brain than the hairy one, he preposterously neglects the welfare of the brains of 
the women, who are naturally delicate, and not at all so stronj; as men, but 
fiendishly advibes them to grow the hair lonsj. Being, of cnurse, absolutely 
destitute of the discursive faculty which should have enabled liim to conclude' 
that if the hairy head was harmful to the eyes of the nwtbitt JJWti to 
eyes of the women ; and if the same was mischievousfo^MirMiRA'S^iW'MiBWi 
it must be more so for those of the latter. Anant.] 

It is enough for women to protect their locks, and bind up their hair simply 
Along the neck with a plain hair-pin, nourishing chaste locks with simple care to 
true beauty. For meretricious plaiting of the hair, and putting it up in tresses, 
contribute to make them look ugly, cutting the hair and plucking off those 
treacherous braidings ; on account of which they do not touch their head, being 
afraid of disordering their hair. Sleep, too, comes on, not without fear lest they 
pull down without knowing the shape of the braid. But additions of other 
people's hair are entirely to be rejected, and it is a most sacriligious thing for 
spurious hair to shade the head, covering theskul! with dead locks. For on whom 
does the presbyter lay his hand? Whom does he bless? Not the woman decked 
4Dut, but another's hair, and through them another head. [What a strange idea 
of the true Self of the hurnan-animal. It seems to me, according to the manner 
of this man's reasoning, that it is nothing but the external thing to whicb tlie 
presbyter looks when he blesses. And consequently if the ecclesiastical elder 
puts his hand on the clothes of the person lie is not blessing the person but the 
nninial from whose wool the clothes were made. Anant.] And if ** the man is 
iiead of the woman, and God of the man " (1 Cor. xi. 3), how is it not impious that 
they should fall into double sins? For they deceive the men by the excessive 

foantity of their hair ; and shame the Lord as far as in them lies, by adorning 
[temselves meretriciously, in order to dissemble the truth. And they defame the 
^ead, which is truly beautiful. In short, neither is the hair to be dyed, nor grey 
to have its colour changed. For neither are we allowed to diversify our 
&ess. And above all. old age, which conciliates trust, is not to be con- 
cealed. But God's mark of honour is to be shown in the light of day, to win the 
reverence of the young. For sometimes, when they have been behaving shame- 
iully, the appearance of hoary hairs, arriving like an instructor, has changed 
them to sobriety, and paralysed juvenile lust with the splendour of the sight. ' 

Clemens Alexandrinns flourished about A.P. 579-64&.« ia^JSIisiBWieWrtSBi 
library Series. Vol. iv. Author Vol. i., pp. 3X7-19." 
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te pass easily for a boy ol eighteefi, 
Ano&er does away with the beard altogether, but takea 
pity on the moustache. Although it is the latter which 
QSRges iBConvenience at the time of drinking. Another 

and nourishing the beard. While another 
t^teUMB to adorn his countenance by presenting himself as 
*«eiafo'igH*e fe tbe public by getting rid of moustaehe and 
beard, but growing the whiskers. Thus rendering it utterly 
impossible to find as to which one of these is the real 
image of God ; for they say, " God created man in his own 

■^m^^ "win. H ie 'Ig! w 'sffl lemm^^;, ite 

©f all externally, uniform and natural, What then," says 
Hpictetus, " has not nature used this hair also in the most 
^Mitsbble fiei«fiB«tr possiblef Vm dbe tscH by Ife distinguished 
female and the female? Does not the nature of evesf 
m&n forthwith proclaim from a distance, I am a man : as 
mch approach me, as such speak to me ; look for nothing 

has mingled something softer in the voice, so she has also 
deprived them of hair (on the chin). You say, not so : the 
'j^mm 'Wtai^ :@agbl to haire b^rt leH usiiioali marks of 
IfiBtinction, and each of us should have been obliged to 
proclaim, I am a man. But how is aoti sign beautiful 
mi, beeoMag axti ymoMmMal Wm mmk mm:B beautiful 

lion's mane? For this reason |p 
signs which God has given, we 
mm&f, mm to eosfotood as tn'meh m we cm the SMte@tio&it 
of the sexes." Did this one of the noblest philosophers 
persuade his pupils to busy themselves in beautifying 
their bodies all the time? Do not imagine it. When 




1 Epictetns, B, I. Ch. xvi,— G, Long. 



■them, in order to conceal their profession of philosophy, 
-shaved their beards, Epietetus would not take off his. And 
lltQ^teitxdGig^ltose days wh^gonte Ml Hiddressed Itet 
2" Come, then, Epietetus, shave yourself." 
Epic. : "If I am a phttusgphef, I aaiws©;, I will not 
shave myself." 

" If that v^ 10 ffs 
Epietetus. 

(6). — What, again, did he say when a certain young 

m ornamental style ? After a short discourse on 
hWid, If you wish to be beautiful, young man, 

^atot is thra ? Observe whom you yourself praise when yoa 
fijtaasg many persons without partiality : do you praise the 
j'tH^ oc the unjust ? The just. Whethex do you praise the 
mssdm&im m teMtaaietf .Ke^ xMfailfc' Jiaii 'te^ 
temperate or the intemperate ? The temperate. If then 
you make yomrself su^h a pei-son, you will know that you 
itf iute fmmM tesffitsil : bul to^ m fcm msgl&M 
these things, you must be ugly (alaxpoy), even though 
_you contrive all you can to appear beautiful. Further I do. 
mt know what to say to you : for if I say to you what I 
I Ml ^lArt Ml. 'fm wM piMpt im^ 

flohool and not return to it : and if I do not say what I 
think, see how I shall be acting, if you come to me to be 
tepei^P^, mA 1 isb^ mik tapom jm at' ^ ym 

1 T. Flavins Domitianns Aqguatns, wita the younger of YespetstaB'a sons by 
his first wife DomltlUa. He snceeeded Ills elder brother Xltus as Emperor of 
B>«me,andrelgnedfram81 to 96,1a theyearof Jeans. His cruelty and tyranny 
taxe giren his reign an nnenTiable notoriety. All the pliilosopbers who lived at 
WSme were expelled. Christian writers attribute to him iv persecution of the 
'Christians likewise. 

2 Discourses of EpictetMr^lMtajilaMti$#. % 
3Soiii:III.,Cb. i. 



as a philosopher. And how cruel it is to you to leave jam 
uncorrected. If at any time afterwards you shall acquire 
»Mii«^ fi^'^^<84^ pod season blame the and say, What= 
did Bpictetus observe in me that when he saw me in miA- a 
plight coming to him in such a scandalous condition, he 
nie^lected me and never said a word? Did he so much 
isBipme Boaf'- Wm 1 ^ymm^f Wms t mi -aMte 'te 

listen to reason ? And how many other young men at this 
age commit many like errors? I hear that a certaia 
ptoncm ft-om bemg a wb« fflasbMe youii imisrMEMt saA 
a.:gi«at change. Well, suppose that he did mk iSMk te* 
I should be a iPolemon ; yet he might have set my hair 
right, he might have stripped off my decorations, he might 

htm ia|^)|^ fflj© $mm, Bwlfaf lifc mf tofr. 

when he saw me dressed like — what shall I say ? — he kept 
silent. I do not say like what ; but you will say when you. 
rnme yefotmmei', mM'ibA Isew tAaf it is, and -what 
persons use such a dress. If you bring this charfft ^faat» 
me hereafter, what defence shall I make ? Why, shall I 
say that the man will not be persuadei^by me ? Was Laius- 
pej!StfiBsiedhyAp#flS# .3W1i®«^p'B*«ytiif^f^.dMBak»ria 
show no care for the oracle ? Well, then, for this reason did 
Apollo refuse to tell him the truth ? I, indeed, do not know 
KiAalife«» pifl. ^ fe-fwmaei fey me or not; btit ApoUo' 
knew most certainly that Laius would not be persuaded and 
yet he spoke. But why did he speak ? I say in reply, But 
wliy is he ApoHp, md why does he deliver oracles, and has- 

Wied iiisAil ti M m m wmfi^ mum 

1 The story of Polemon is told by Diogenes Laerliiia. He *W a dl^oliitr 
youth. As lie was passing one day tlie pluce wliere Xeiiocrates Wag leetiBJcjng, hw 
and his drunken companions burst into the school, but PoleraoB wa&w aff^ctjgft 
by the words of th;it excellent teacher that he came out quite a SM&iimt agan, 
and ultimately succeeded Xenocrates in the school of the Aca^StfUi lE^fxnkm 
was the dlsi^iile of Flato, who had succeeded faim in his echo^ 
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si the temple, though no person takes any notice of them ? 
" Did Socrates persuade all his hearers to take care of 

after he had been placed in this position by the Deity h© 
never left it. What then ? Am I such a man ? Oartalal^ 
mk loii are you BUBh » aaaai m mn listea tei Imfef 
Imilkfcniisfejse. B^iBSwever since in a mmmBa: X hmm 
been condemned to wear a white beard and a cloak, and you 
come to me as to a philosopher, I wiU not treat you in a cruel 

man, whom do you wish to make beautiful? In the first 
place, know who you are and then adorn yourself 
approprJatiely. Tm m^. %'bmmi hmn% ; and this is a mortal 



rationally. But what is meant by ' rationally ' ? 
Conformably to nature and completely. What then do you 
'wifWI to '^i^^sf ts il fte ^dfeail pelf ifoi, 
Is it the condition of mortality ? No. Is it the power of 
using appearances ? No. You possess the rational faculty 
as a peouKar thing ? and beautily fctf j feat liiw jmi' , 

to Mm 11 mMa .Aw^ 'Qmm^ liM eite 

appellations have you ? Are you man or woman ? Man. 
Adorn yourself then as man, not as woman. Woman ia 

im boiy), she is a monster' and is exhibited at Eome among 
fflOBflters. And in a man it is monstrous not to have haic ; 
and if he has no hair he is a monster ; but if he cuts off big 

MK:iKi.fMeiM ^km.. m^. mism w ie- ift. Ite.-f 

Where shall we exhibit him ? And under what name shall 
we show him ? I will exhibit to you a man who chooses to 

There is no man who will not wonder at such a notice. 
Indeed, I thiiik that the mm who cut off theiE hairs do wimk 




■Mm, l^a% lifta^: Mi- 
have you to . ME l^h your nature ? , That it made you a 
man ? Whal Bt&n ? Was it fit that nature should make all 
^mm e^tures women ? And wtet ail«fli^^teiig| mm 
-woald you: have had in. being adorned ? For "^iliiOiH woUDi 
you have adorned yourself if all human creatures were 
women ? But you are not pleased with the matter : set to 



its name ? — that which is the cause of the hairs : make 
yourself a woman in all resgects, that we may not be 

f^^^m f Ml '^^m &m mm, mS %es ^& WSX, 

womsoi. Whom do you wish to please? The women t 
Please them as a man. Well ; but they like smooth men. 
Will you not hang yourself ? and if women took delight in 

Were you born for this purpose — that dissolute women 
should delight in you ? Shall we make such a one as you a 
,«J#zea of 0brta& and perchance a prafeot ^ te «rf6y, m 
' <^ef of the youth, or general, or superintendent of thft 
games? Well, and when you have taken a wife, do you 
intend to have your hairs out off ? To please whom and for 



lirill you introduce thena jfeliP! ft.9 Btafe with thellabifcof 
]^uckiDg their hairs ? 

»*D© aol«0, 1 tWm^jm by the Gods, young man : but 
Tplien you have once heard these words, go away anfi 
say to yotirself, ' Epiotetus has not said this to me ; for how 
Mijit he ? But some propitious God through him : for it 

l^li 'ismm' %mm^mm» iii itet^^^ my -Hi., Aura 

he is not accustomed to talk thus with any person. Come 
then, let us obey God, that we may not be subject to his 
anger.' Ife m^.; Bat (I say), if a mm ty Ms 
croaking signifies anything to you, it is not the crow which 
s^mfies, bati Gq^ ih^ooib the mmi and if he gigcdJlis 



3^ 

man to say this to yon, that you ma^ ttte power of the 
Divinity, that he signifies to some in this way, 'and to 
^^lhe$a in that way, and concerning the greater things and 



Allow a man to be a man, and a woman to be a woman, 
a beautiful man to be as a beautiful man, and an ugly man 
m SQ ugly nmti tm-fm im mi Set^ atif tat fM 'sm 
will {wpoaiptmQ) ; and if your will is beautiful, then you 
will be beautiful. But up to the present time I date not 
Ml you that you are ugly, for I think you are readier to hea^ 
aBything than this, fiut what Socraleft M &ei 
moat beautiful and blooming of men, Alcibiades. Try then 
to he beautiful. What does he say to him? Dress your 
Italr afii pi^' %e hd^ ^sm |Mt: l^f MfiMxf of ^9 
kind. But adorn your will, tak§ j||g^ bad opinions. How 
with the body ? Leave it as it fe % nature. Another has 
i^He iMb^ : ^trttsb &em to Him. What 
teVtiSXGCidi a man be ancleaned? (teMlL^ SM^I Ml feSiO^ 
i^u are and are made by nature, cleanse this. A man should 
£|)main clean as a man, a woman as a woman, a child as a 

fc;t Ite may not be uncleaned, and the cock^i^tflOll Jbe 
ot^ht to be cleaned. Granted, but as a cock, ani Ibe 
3i03i as » &8Si, astt^ #1)8 tenting dog as a hunting dog." 

(7). — ^If the men were to remain in their natural form, and 
women also, we would not in every day's life hear a female 
murderer fleeing from tbe hands of Justice, disguised as man, 
W& "^ESi immk % H a mismm is m^en 
peaceful times, to keep long hair and beard ? who fight from 
miles and do everything else with the help of machinery, 
lllg^ P Ham m fca» tendred years before the birth of Plato, 
mt^ Imow about the brave men whom Homer eillii 
^^^fi^tTss 'Aj^oM^ longrharifed AGhaeams (or Qms^ j 



lii: 



fighting race in India who keep long hair, beard, etc. ? 

To a clerk, student, and the professional men, is it more 
|jMMii@ffl0 is W^to it ififiaily face than shavmg in the 
morning? Which takes more time? Can not the stim» 
pceiQioas moments be spent daily in the divine meditation, 
MxnABg that sacred and quiet part of the day ? Is a shaven 

perpetually ? Let a lady try this experiment by rubbing her 
cheeks against those of the former and the latter. Is the 
bttfiiWM^W ewAiiH wpM.' i^^ttially better than 
that which is gifted by the Divinity ? Should one pretend to 
appear young when God wants him to look old according to 
Hs jmm 2 Is it not a sin to conceal the right age ? Is it 

transgressive to assume yourself, and endeavour to show 
others, for some sensual purpose, that you are young when 

^13t@Se who sophistiGate that a man with manly face seems 
win they tell me whether the one-half or three- fourths of 
Wsm living rulers of mankind are not clean ? for they do not 




1 The Egyptians did not wear beards; the Assyrians did. Thev have bean 
worn for centuries by the Jews, who were forbidden to mar their beards, 1480 Bife 
(Lev. xix. 27). The Tartars waged a long war with the Persiiins, declaring them 
infidels because they would not cut their beards after the custom of Tartar^, 
The Greeks wore their beards till the time of Alexander, 330 B.C. Beards we l eworu 
by the Romans, 390 B.C. In England they were not fashionable after the Com- 
gnest, 1056, until the 13th century, and were discontinued at the Eestoration. 
Peter the Great enjoined the Russians, even of rank, to shave, but was obliged to 
keep officers on fooi to cut oft the beard by force. About 1851 the cnatpw ot 
ing the beard increased in Great Britain until about 1890, when moSn^ii^^Mtte' 
became popnlar ; after about 1905 it became the fashion to wear Hs^^fetfl^B^ 
kind on the face." — Haydn's Dictionary uf Dates, 25th Edition. 

"According to Olympiodorus (whose Scholium was first ptiMiilMS %r 
Casaubon on Persius v. 116, Trapoifxta kari yvvaiKUiv eirl t&v 
^tevBtpovfievwi' SovXujv Kal fWLfitvuvTtav cv rfj hovXaTrftsirtia, 
OTL E^fis Tfiv avSpaTTo^'acy rptxa ev fCE^oXp, row ianv, txi 
Tijv SovXiKriv 'i'iiv iyeig), ^veg wisici »ot permitieS to vea; tb«Ji ludr 
hanging down."—!. Taylor. 
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II SBfO^tte of his portraits, from the date of his marriage to 
Ital Alf of his death ; but etiriouslj enough I did not come 
'ffUmm & sbgle om fet '9M<h Ms faw is?as ^ami.* "Was he 
QQclean ? Were Darwin, Kelvin and Tolstoy not clean ? 

Embellish your true Self, 0 Man, for it is -worth -while to 
take pains in adorning a thing -which, being besides your 

lhan due, on a body -which must necessarily decay. 

" It is not," says a Sanskrit jgoet, " the diamond studded 
takaltsl wMeh eahaatsis Birt %ilf * ft is Het -the bright 
-wreaths of jewels, scintillating their light around his neck, 
like the sparkling moonbeams on the surface of a ruiSed 
lake ; it is not the performance of continual ablutions, or the 

the tattooing of his skin ; but it is only the sweetness of his 
conversation, and the -wise emanations from his mind 
teWif|' it." What '«l^mmi wmM, jgsffi 

1 " A bearded -woman was taken by Hie Eussians at the battle of Pultowa, 
and presented to the Czar, Peter I., 1724 ; ber beard measured li jard. A 
woman is said to have been seen at Paris with a bushy beard, and her -whole 

covered with hair. Diet. Ae Tre.vmix. 'I he ^reat MaTgaTet, gOTeimegS Of the 
Wjetnt-rlands, had a very long stilt beard. In Bavaria, in the tuilft of Wolfins, a 
■wrgin had a long black beard. Mdjle. Boia de ChSne, born at Geneva (It was 
lald) in 1834, was exhibited in T/ondon, in 1852-3, -when, consequently, eighteen 
fears of age ; she had a profose head of hair, a strong black beard, large 
Whiskers, and thick hair on her arms and down from her neck on her bacl^ amtt 
Jnasculine features. One oi fwo bearded women were exhibited byBanffl-mSlB 
lemd 1898,"— Haydn's. Ft. Note. 

" In Gaiil, liair was mneli esteemed, iienee the appellation ffoZKa Ctmata\ 
fotttng oil the hair was a pnnishment. The royal family of France held ic as a 
privilege to wear long hair artfully dre.«sed and curled. "The clerical tonstire 
is of apostolic institution 1 " Js'donti llupolentix. Pope Anicetns forbade the' 
clergy to wear long hair in A.D. 155."— llaydn's nict. 

_ "The ancient Britons were noted for their long bushy hair ; Serloo, a Normaii 
Bishop, preached against long and curled hair, which had the desired efEect, fcr 
Hen. ii and his courtiers consented to cut their ciiilg off, llM; long hair 
remained the fashion of France in the reign of Louis XIII. ; cut short in the time 
^ CroBiwell, whence the appellation of Eoundhead."— Diet, of Chronology, 

"Beards, worn by the nations of antiquity ; the clergy ordered to shave their 
'KSirdS, 1146 ; net fashionable in England until after the Conquest 1250. By an 
fflwer of the Conrt of Aldermen, July 10, 1643, it was decreed that no citizen or 
ifihalltant of the city, wearing a beard, should have the custody of any orphan 
Af the city, or beeeme «nietl, <*r he4^ntei|to th«Jufsdon.o| liie^^iei^ »^ 
long as he shall %easas^'«i3Lirww'«-^^'B. 0M 

2 Paursha. 
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Iteast's face, if there is no intellect behind it. What the 
-world would call the ugliest face, he will call divine if the 
light of his true self shines behind it. Indeed, this longing 

to mankind in their being left away ^om righteousness. 

(8). — Some say " "When you are in Eome, do what the 
'Sloans do," But, then, are the Jesusian missionaries 
'Iq -^j^m^iesg #1^' 'titei Hk&j are vfaHsM^O^M! m 

country of idolators ? For what reason do they not worship, 
amongst pagans, what the pagans worship ? "Why should 
.M Ina^mte opift-m I& Ms fi^nnii^^'iMe ^ « 
guest of his drunken friends? How is a civilized m^ 
jnsMfied to abstain from human flesh if he happens to live in 
^jUte land of cannibals? On what account is a doctor acting, 
■1^%. i& flM^l^i -frita it 1^^^ m t^^kmf 
"Would that the men had followed so zealously some paradox 
of the wise, or a proverb composed by some pious man ! 
WtisM ^ #@i M '^e^ m&S^^psmteM.&& t3 $m m I Mem 
■^pg^int and delightful it would have been if they had paid 
Isi^ Mn heti^ to such an idiotic maxim ; an emanation from 
"SomB i^pid, lethargic mind. And i " it were surely proper 
that they should neither perform nor imitate anything else ; 
but, should they imitate at all, to imitate from their child- 
hood Tip wards, just what corresponds with these : brave, 

but neither to perform, nor to desire to imitate what is 
illiberal or base, lest from the very imitation they come to 
.^fe^erienee the positiye reality." 

thenes says, as Phavorinus quotes him, in the eighth book 
of his "Universal History, that Pythagoras was the first man 

1 Plato, Rep, Lib. III. 

2 One of the Seven Sages of 0ea^'i 'WmMk0giM,MM. P^lei 

3 niogenes Laeitias. 



li&et' ever practised boxing in a scientific manner, in 1^ 
iforty-dghth Olyiapiaia,' having hia ht^ laBg^ smA ftii^ 
clothed in a purple robe ; and that he was rejected from the 
competition among boys, aud being ridiculed for his appli- 



off victorious. And this statement is confirmed smsag allnsip 
things by the epigram which Theaetetus composed | 

' Stranger, if e'er you knew Pythagoras, 
Pythagoras, the man with flowing haii§, 
The celebrated Boxer, erst of Samos ; 
I am Pythagoras. And if you ask 
A citizen of Mlia of my deeds, 

It is recorded of ^Servius TuUius, the sixth king of Eome, , 
that his hair emitted electric sparks on being combed. This 
eeala mb hme oemmA Tinless the hair was long. The 
phenomenon, in India, I myself have observed 
Indeed, my own hair emitted, there, very large sparks. 
In cold chmates, it is almost impossible to witness this, as 

1 " The monuments as well as the writers tench us that men wore their 
hair long, in the next period (next to the Homeric) also, down to the fifth century; 
we sometimes find hair of such length anil tliickness depicted that it seems 
almost incredible that a man's hair could have been so much developed, even by 
tlieiriost careful treatment. However, it did not often hang quite loose, bnt it 
was tied back somewhere near the neck by a ribbon, and the whole mass or 
liair was bound t9g9tb«Xi and then siReatl oat ngHin below the fosiwii|»{i« jiwl 
fell down the bacfc?'^P. M The Borne Mfe vt the Aveteat IQreebi, 3*rof. H. 
Bltimner. 

« Heat commonly, however, in the sixth and flttb ceatinte9.«i@ ^Seft^itiir ' 
lOBK OSU and laid the plaits round their head."— Ibid, 

"•In the cities Greeks walked mostly bareheaded, ovtag most likely to the 
more nieotifm lialr of .sonthem nations, which, moieorer, was cultiTated by the 
Gieeks with particular care."— P. 170, The Life Of the Greeks and Romans, F. 
Hueffer. 

" The chief representatives of the clergy, who include abbots and archiman- 
drites, are the Papades or pariali piiests in the country. Every one who travels 
in the interior (of Greece) is sure to come into more or less intiiuate relaiti^a. 
with this class, who regard their sacred office as binding tbem to represent the 
hospitality of their villages. Mentally and socially they are little superior to 
their parishioners, who frequently excel them in mother wit and material pros- 
perit\ . 1 he difference between them consists mainly in externals, such as the 
jong liair and beard of the Papas, his black cap, and i>he hieh conical cap and 
It B^^^i^^me^ iH^iiwd fit iSiei mm^mi <^ ^ amA"/^ 

8 »eigiied 135— 10SB.)P, 
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" The Greeks," says Prof. ^Becker, " bestowed greatpuQS 
on that natural ornament of the head, the hair, olxeXoi xT\oi, 
as Plato calls it ; and he is very adverse to having it 

■<iti^Ka\v(j>fi.'^ Winkelmann remarks that the natives of 
south are endowed with a greater profusion of hair than 
iiihsbitaft at m<3i^§mm t hdI hf tlxe SMlrs lis 

growth was carefully cherished, as it was thought to e.iEt« 
tribute greatly to render the figure noble and attractive. 

*' Moreover, a certain political significancy was attached 
Id ffiie lutk; &iii«gpE»» meik wt # it^ Mug 

thereby distingnlShei, In after times the Athenians, who 
followed the fetu^ fashion, were distinguished from the 
Sp&ftans, who adttered to ite iil tte leii^ flftM^ 

the hair, as being the chet^edl isl mm^s^tM, tWv i^mimw 

a^aTrayuiTaTog, tO grow long. 

" Ointment was often applied ; and those who contemned 
'He '|@^igiH« -MsgMmi^ %f luite,. «iE ®^ :pwe>' 'oH to^ 

assist the growth of the hair, and render it soft.^ 

"No less attention was lavished on the beard, which was 
not looked on as a tcoublgaonie incumbrance, but as a 
dignified ornament of miatiudty and old age. Bwsit tta 

whiskers, Trii-yioy, the moustachios, fivarai,, TrccTTTroe, virfivri, 
and the beard, yivuov,-vieve allowed to grow (Trwywyorpo^liv). 
9te wiiis mM<f§vmiii> sx@ e^tmi tmi i&t Ihe 

liBiiir OBltoi face generally ; but originally their meanings were 
restricted as above stated.* None of these parts were shorn ; 
but of course &ere were variations in the wear, according to> 
race, abaiS^ <^iiStion and individual ohiu^tei, OondpUS^ 
for InstsMi,: tote of ^Im and liferap^ @t Hm of 

1 «SiiTate Life of the iandeui @r«iM." 

2 Leg. xii., p. 942. 

3 Plutarch, Praec. Conjug. 29 ; Plato, Protag. ^, 

4 Poll, ii., SO ; Eabulus, &p. ; Id. x., 120. 



fnll beard, Trioywv ^aOve or 1W held to be a 

fiign of manliBess and ppwer. H never allowed to 
^ twUnanl,. Wm mmpd!^ 'iMteSog let li en imQ w 
iair of the head, though this may have Been Deglected 
by the sophists and others, Thns Plato is ridiculed 
for the opposite extreme by ijphippias.^ (Ap. Mkm. xi. 

(10). — " Alexander brought shaving into fashion, but there 
can be no doubt that it was partially adopted at a mueh 
eacliet period, though the praetiee was certainly regarded 

■meima^&isk Ite .mm^sm s(. jMlp :«» #feMM. Iff 

Theopompus. Yet Chrysippus, expressly states that this 
jaew custom of shaving was introduced by Alexander. 
Mtttftnii -aiBS^ ftal Alfesftniec oasaaei sdltiia^s' Beaxis 
■to be shaved, from motives of strategical caution. The 
innovation was stoutly resisted in many states^, and was 
■ferbidden by BpB<^al laws which do not sesm "fe littfe hal 
much effect. H^^ia #ii fractice seems to have been 
universally and very speedily adopted. Alexander's 
successors adhered to the new custom in their own persons, 
msi m&^_ itf Ktap i@f Vim Wm^si^m i^miMm mm ttm. 

represented. There are a few exceptions, such as Philip ^ 
iind Perseus, as well as Ptolemaeus Philadelphus on tb^ 

Another point in the favour of Theomorphists is that 
^ ^% fd Pk>tQ,. at Athens, shaTing. und kair-c^tting wti 

1 Demosthenes, Dioyenes, Epicurus, Epimenides, Euripedes, Epicrales, 
Aeschiues, Aeschylus, Aleibiades, Socrates, Sophocles, Aristophanes and Zeno, 
&U kept these parts natural. See the excellent collectioa o£ ponrait-bnsts pre- 

Ev fiev iJ.a')(aipa Iviit £X<^'' Tpi^wfiara, 
£V F VTroKaOielg aTOfxa TTioyiiivoe /JaSrj. 
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rogue. Axistophaaes w-bo was his coutemporary has 

" BtnaKDBS. Buffer tm Ife ^ m afessnm* t mmm. 
Agathon. Say on ! 

EuB. Agathon, ' It suits a wise man who is abl© 
hAfMy to abridge many words in a proper manssr,' 
Bat haTiisg iWr smitten by g, jmft m^^B^t tim» 
come to you as a suppliant. 

Agath. In need of what ? 

WISL. "p^ift, ;pn|nM 'te Se^seif me to-day air 
Ibi Wem^flif^ hmmsi 1 :qiea& M @f test. 

»CATH. What aid, then, can you have from me? 

MuB. All. "Bot if you secretly take your seat amongst ■ 
Ihe women^ so as to seem to be a woman, and de£and 
me, you wlfl. v^^^f save me : fge yraa ^^^sess^ 
speak in a manner worthy of me. 

Aqath. How then do you not defend yourself' in 

!l'IJiU I lill tell you. In the first place, I am known ; 
next, I am grey-headed, and have a beard; while 
you are of a good countenance, fair, shaven, with a 




EuE. What's the matter ? 
Agath, Did you ever compose this verse ? 

* "Sm tate pleasure in beholding the hght ; and 

So fm. I 



1 ThesmWltniteum "BB*j8MeS. on acconnt of the weU-known hatred of 
women dispI«M tn la»i8fli«Hlj Iti accused and condemned at the Theamo- 
phoria, at which festival wodien only were admUted. After a fruitless attempt 
. to uduce the effeminate pnet Agathon to undertake the hazardous experiment, 
Ennpidea preyails on his laiher-lnJaw, Mnesilochns, who was somewhat 
sdTaoced in yearss, to disftniBe himself n ikobhui,, that undar this assumed. 
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misfortune for you : for I should be mad. But bear 
yourself what is yours, as a private matter, ffor it 
is not right to bea« i9ii^ •wfaiSii: tli^ itfSsiS^. 

1 MnesiiiOChus. And yet you, you lewd fellow, are 
loose-breeched, not through words, but through 

«4iier? 

Agath. I should pecish mat© miserably than 
Edb. How ? 

AaATH. How ? — seeming to steal the nightly labours 

ravished ! But, by Jove, the pretext if 
Sue. What then? Will you dp this ? 
Agath. Don't imagine it ! 
jBuB. Oh thrice-unlucky ! how I am undone 1 




ScRI, How then, pray, shall I act? 

Mnes. Bid a long farewell to this feUow, and tsfee and 
use me as you please". 

Bub. Come then, since you give yourself up to me^ 

Wsm. Well, now, it is on the pMi. 9tit 
you going to do to me ? 

1 The father-in-law of Euripidea who Tras accompanying tiim, apoke out 



m 



below. 

Mnbs. Well, do whatever you think fit 1 op I 
never to have given myself up to you. 

EuE. Agathon, you, of course, always carry a razor, — 
mm ImA m« » mms- ! 

jhsismto, 'Sale it tmm. 'ihmm- ^fws^l!: mi &t 'mim- 
case. 

Eur. (to Agathon). You are very good ! 

[To Mnesilochus] Sit yourself down 1 Puff out your 




Ah mef 

EuE. Why do you cry out ? I'll pEM6 ^ gulf ^ jriW 
mouth, if you don't be silent. 

MsES, Alas t isrtt& ^ me! [Mnesilochus si^^ t^. mM. 
immmemA 



Mnes. To the temple of the august goddesses ; for, by 
Ceres, I will not stay here any longer, being gashed ! 

EuE. Will you not then be ridiculous, pray, with the 

If 




Wm. Mf the 

hither 1 [Takes Mm 
down again.] 

Mnes. Ah me, miserable ! 



1 Hair on the face. 



Ede. Keep quiet, and lift up your head ! Ifllftw 




JBuE. Why do you mjuHief 
aecomplished well. 

MsBs. Ah me, miserable ! Then I shall serve as 




concerned about it ; 1^ 
appear very comely. Do you wish to see yourself ? 

Mnes. If you think fit, give me the looking-glass 1 

Btjb. Do you see yourself ? 

Msaa. Mo, Jove, but 2 Cliathienei 1 

ihat time, the it§$^^ mBm,Vk U ■i0srm JlilteA Us 
JSdorala) : 

*« Btft aMSHapattifH feople have no esiaEte fye 

there was some conversation about the tyranny of Dionysius, 
that it was as hard as adamant and invincible, and the 

who have my mzw «t M$ feroat most days.' And 
Dionysius hearing this had him saorificed. Barbers indeed 
are generally a talkative race, foE f eople fijad of j^ating flock 

1 "fhe joke turns upon the ambiguity of the word i//tXSg 'niKtolt^hiilBM* 
"light-armed soldier, as well as clean-shaved."— Brunck. 

a "TWS CliBthenes seems to have bem in as bad odour as Cleonymus. 
^{gt^eaes and a few other young men were guilty of the abomination <jf shaving 
'*R9tc j^B^];^ With a razor. Hence to is continually sneered at as an effeminate, 
■ "-^"eei gm^b, fit only to ply tbe ahatUe am ingst women. la the comedy of 
suitresses (Thesmoph.) he makes his appearance on the stage as the close 
r lit& conSdant of ihe lair sex : 

" Oh thou, that own'st a moat hot-blooded heart I 
With such ft rnmp as this, thou ugly ape. "—Walsh. 
••JHow durst you, you baboon, with snch a beard, 
And your designing wicked rump close shaved. 



king Archelaus, when a talkatilgla^r put the towel round 
his neck, and asked him, ' How I shave you, O King ? 

If .&ca ^M&f '^Mtt mMm wshmm 'pm^m mm 
uncommon in the days of Plato, and if even then, and under 
those circumstances he kept long hair, beard, etc., oarii;^ 
. imlite l^y ettstem of the Mme, it is quite obvious aud oertatp 
that be wanted his genuine and faii^U fflM^ffit dit i» Bsr 
the same, and to imitate him in everything as nearly aa 
possible. And it would have been quite another matter if 
m oii@it ^^^ Apt WTImme Wtt^ a mstssm as gbtnbg, 
and if under those circumstances I had mentioned before you 
the ease of Plato, you could have said, " Oh, but in those days 
em^pms & fc mme. People Sid not know shaving. It 
"Jiai tribterly unknown to them. Otherwise surely Plato would 
Mm shaved." But now, 0 rational animal, since th& 
aiplttfflE' is such as I have endeavoured to depict it, you are 
&0t iMtfisi ta* ^s^m M ymf ., M&e am jom aois^g 
fairly to bring that question in. In Eome, too, centuries 
before the time of Epiotetus the custom was adopted and 
popular among the popuIiaoB. Yet the philosopher was- 
bitterly against this habit, and his strong exhortation I hftW 
cited above. As to the .beginning of this Saitoiai m 'S^Ws&f 
Pliny says in his Natural History : 

" The next point upon which all nations appear to hav* 
'Wi0g$^ Mi employment of barb^Cfe The Bomiui9»^ 
however, were more tardy in the adoption of their services. 
According to Varro, they were introduced from Sicily, lirt 



1 Dionystna was Ihe %sBi[t;jgi«. the absolute ruler) of Sicily, 
2 i.e,, 130 4»f . iiei cMwenced 753 y eaiB Mote Jesns. 



Wm- Mif. The younger ^Africanwt tWi« gie irat who adopted 
the custom of shaving every liiy. ^Jsk he^ W^gpsme 
Augustus alvyays made use of ^razors. . . . But 'the Romans 
were not generally in the habit of shaving until'after the 

Hence i% te 'Affi^ mai iEa:|SiiiB% ^t!Mi &i ^ 

the true philosophers of antiquity, let their hair and beard 
grow long without ever cutting or clipping them. . But you 
aay, « Mm, ffi mm 6®, mt A&M % lmm. tlref isel' 

of humatfl|p grown better. It is ever so much more 
civilized since then." Why? Just because they burnt 
©E a&d not g^as? Because they travelled by means of 
tessa, met am >a^6|6S' ^ atasi in^ de@M^(ifejr''f 

Because they conveyed their messages by sending men, and - 
not through the instrumentahty of wireless telegraphy? 

arts of photography and radiography? Because they di|[ 
not destroy humanity so quickly and readily as by the trans- 
aaiS^©)^ of a torpedo-boat or the discharge of a prodigiously ■ 



your boast ! For I am not discussing about the ambitions, 
comforts, and means of subsistence of this mortal frame, 
Bta r mm mther pleadilig m Ibt iLtotil ^ 

resolution, consolation, and emancipation. 

Understand this, then, to be my design. Now tell me, 
d:o you possess a soul holier than that of Orpheus; or 



1 Scipio Aemiliana<i AfricauuS (244 to 300 A.l?.^ : Roman Consul and Con- 
qaiTor of Carthage. 

2 Romans had two methods of arranginc; their beards; in one it was cut 
close to the skin, in the other it was trimmed by means of a comb, and left of a 
certain length. These two methods are alladed to hy Plautus (Roman' Comic 
Poet) : " Now the old fellow is ^n the barber's shop ; at this very instant i» the 
otner handling the razor, but whether to say that he is going to shave him close, 

to tnina him through comb, I knoWAOt,*' 

• S feHuy. Vol II.. Lib. vii.. Oh. 60! 
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^Mitej or disciples more fadthfal than Aatisthenes, Diogemmt 
Zeno, and Epictetus ; or expositors as truly inspired as 
Plotinus and Porphyrius ; or commentators more profound 

Plutarcbus and lamblichus ? No, only their bibliophagists t 
In what way are you then superior to the ancients? 
|^i%< mi fom immsBms o^slet Mutes mam templEt' 
fens — ^the sedusP* oi the soul ? Have they not enticed her 
from rectitude and dttty? Is she not enslaved by their 
ephemeral pleasure f M as* linsir prisoner without 
i.f' ;Mil 'hmt m& fm Ihn te^. 

and regretful conditions, more easily than in days 
ef |iiWB ? Alas, in no wise ! And unless and until you 
pbs y@P7 Wis i^^mlf siMid Ieoib &t&. t^inil giff^talltan^ 
rise to hy your marvAwa Hisafjaies — ^those oauaea 
and 6S:pessioas d jmm ostentation and pride — Budha is 
roabift te li#lp you, Jesus is blameless not tS 

to advance and defend you. 

Be not deceived, therefore, O noble friend, and being at 

|»o%', 0» that of your soul ; that which is neither spiritual 
nor corporeal, or the One that is Celestial, Intellectual, apif 
lateiligent ; that wMeh is lacking the inward grace of tiua 
Bea«fiffill> or that which is transcendently del^ttfl. aaffil 
essential; that which partakes of neither beauty nor its 
image, or that which is the principle, the Beauty itself. Oh, 
be 6ii)]i«te«i8i,€ my mml^M mimpm^m, mi 

do not commit the sin of suppressing the substance of your 
Boul. 0 declare, " I am persuaded to believe that all those 
who craved for the wisdom of Gk>d remained natural, while 
Aose who sought for the weal#i aitS laijoyweiits of the 
"^rld lived contrarily." Make a loud incry, " Beyond all 
I will love the Universal Love, the Absolute and 
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Ofpaprehensive Measure of all things, the Outside, the 
"WlMn, the Infinite Depth or Profundity, the Occult W^U-. 
spftaf ef ^gaJi%i %& (gimi, the Id^^* 

tlie emblem of Passive Obedience. The second symbol is 
fee Comb. But that requires no explanation. Nor is there 
mcf SQ^Mei^ 'i& %^ IMossi about Wst it U @}:ms: e«da^ 
that it is meant for the purpose of keeping the fojcmer clean 
and tidy. It is the emblem of Purity. The third symbol is 
the ii!on banglet |se nsl a handcuff made of iron ? And It 

wrists ? Undoubtedly for the wrists of the prisoners. But 
are not tiie human souls prisoners— on account of their 

divine commandments ? Besides the holy Phostirs, the 
great Plato declares positively that they are. The learned 
Pythagoreans, too, answe* fa fe affirmative. 

If, then, a person, who is a prisoner, does not act rightly ; 
and if even in prison he is worse than ever, should he not 
justly expect a still more, torturous punishment ? He must. 
Bixt idmt if M mim^ -Mf tm'- 'A- fi^' ^^^Mmf W te- 
always realizes tht ^Bl^ftieful position in which he is put ; if 
Ms fetters remind Mm every moment that he is a . slave ; 

fl % Ihe otite£H!a& of Ms previous behaviotff, wfi to Kdt 
be . set free ? CeiSlfe^ if the justice is justice ; and the 
judges have the power to read the hearts, and that of 
knowing what is to come in the future. But suppose an 
iyi^^ .^'ileI{@M^^Mt''Ml li^^sgiM'i' «r imprisonsi-te 
such an easy way that he was unaware even of his being a 
prisoner during the course of his confinement, what will 

he had been punished for his former misdeed. And whafe 
will be the issue ? He will be ungrisoned at once. Not m 
3Miii« Btti this time in & tmttn&n wMoh wiE tell Mm 



ev&j ^n:c»n^t that he Is a cageling. But if, on the 
contrary, previous to his last hard imprisonment, he had 
been confined » auoh a way that he could have known it, at 
Mi <l«i !»' mm 'infe .e^m #' fi«i«@f %&i im 

was being puniehecl, however lightly, he was sure to 
have been on his guard, and would not probably hav^ 
8^«M@d a ftirtfaer folly. . So of this Idnd is the 
bangle a reminder. And therefore if we 3® ffljt iifkjpl it, or 
care not tor the services of this loyal remonstrator, we are 
liable to go on doing wrong till we are turned into hideous 
m&m^ mi. .then we -vtM te^f ^mm^ tet we axe 
prisoners. We are in need of it, because we are prisoners 
of such a superior kind that it is impossible for us to be 
xeixtlad@a Atmte "m "tm em&iA He, of course, 
whose powers of self-control transcend these boundaries does 
not require it ; if happily there be any one who has reached 
that stage. But to others it is intended to give caution, 
mi. Isf: -po^lsrictai fiaiE) bskc mm-, «iwp^. -^^itenit mmMm t 
" Thou soul of my wearer, pay heed to me, and listen to 
me most attentively ; and see what most important facts I 
mk^'VSmi. ^m^miim&i. 'fm, and art bound by 
this body and the mind. On high once thou didst dwell in 
the regions of the Blessed, and enjoyed the true felicity. 
But what art thou now ? Thou hapless adventurer, hear. Thou 
4^ IqI ^^Mfc ^im&i- & •ei^ tar §m fm^em^ i^ms: 
impure organs. Woe, woe unto thee ! How prithee 
wilt thou remain here ? Think of thy returnJag lfaA to thy 
.^^Sm^i&M.* Mi» ilHf v^ #fy MMm fee to reoeiVB 
thee again ! Spare thy chastity, 0 virgin, I entreat thee. 
The joys of Venus are evanescent and fleeting. This music 
tao is false. Eca thou dost not enable thyself to discriminate 

But thou hast not beheld thy real charm. It lays hidden 
behind the deceptory polish. 0 child, thou disgrace and 



WSMm^^, do attend 'ms? liis mf 

implorations. How long shall I be with thee ; and how 
many times shall I give thee these friendly counsels ? Ah 1 
•tea Smi m^smm k) be affected hy any. Mmm ibfrnt. 

^iut remember, thou wilt regret, and there will be wailing 
and the grinding of the teeth, when presently thou art 
^reloped into some beastly structuis. J^d rest assured 
ifctt 'Wilt not regain mm, my ^Ij, Aii »We form, even 
-though thou didst make earnestly countless supplications." 
The Iron Bangle thus appears to be the emblem of 



The fourth symbol is the tiny iron imitation of sword. 
The sword is a weftf on which is used for the purpose of 
destroying some b^eved imminent visible cause of evil. 

Ha* to^ *WEwd, if it were a voice-dividing being, 
-would never have ceased exolaimio§, aad-BOW s& it is, it is, 
meant to exhort its carrier : 

which I am a representation, against thy external foes, so 
be not neglectful to repeat ' Vah-Guru ' ; as that is the 
pnly swdft" "^^kmmA Ite ms^ slay thy minltf: 
4^:emies — those most dreadful and powerful s^eialB &f 
linpiety, which are never out but always within." 

The Tiny Sword is, therefore, the emblem of Prudeam 

%at not coveriuf; iMta, AaS A^^ii 
and Temperaaffe 

(14).— ff m mis, any one & Ml 'ftlAStS ^ 
appearing what he should not, or that of confuting me and, 
disproving what I have laid down, let him first of all show 
himself to his own self that he has led, and is leading, a bett^ 
Mb '^m ttee ^h<em m^&m ^miM. ^m^k^ f 'Wm iesm 
presenting to support my arguments. But if, perchance, he is 
unable to do that, let him remain silent ; for otherwise, if he 



ibrgias and Protagoras, they will be absolutely of no value 
to my estimation. And you, 0 beloved, perpetrate not oa 
aay SiSeotait, even though you run the Msk of losing your 
life, anything imE 

which participates of neithef d liC)S| #g0s-#i ' 
if the necessity requires. 



i&o not beyond the Ballanoe^ 



Transgress not the Laws of Justice. — plutaech. 
Obey not the dictates of Avarice. — •athbnaeus, 

Mxplemation. — >Thia Symbol has been vacioijl^ f^ili^ 
but the most natural sense in my opinion, is that which 
exhorts Men to labour daily to gain their Bread ; for he who 
itA ft^^ oQgM Q@l tot m% Slt@ BKiM, OI^Maoft,' mm^ $m 
IpBUfWre of Corn that -mt te ms&t stfave jte bite 

it|l!aMeQce.-^DACiEB. 

m 

Explanation. — Bife 
different ways : 

I^st, that we ought not to 



$1 Ji^ Mlbe company 
I ft -wm te eeeskm 
at feasts to wear the crowns of flowers. 

Secondly, that we ought not to transgress the Laws 

1 Mostly f Aim M. Dacier. Done Into Enellsh {iroin hia Frencb !n 1707 o{ the 
Cbrbtian And N, Bowe's 1733 ; and ttom man; other reliable BourceSr 
DTMBtyed In me BHiish Mvseomi London, 




Eat not heart. 

Explanation. — That we ought not to afflict and wear 
away our strength by grief, abandoning ourselves to 



Stir not up the Fire with a Sword. 

Explanation. — We ought not to inflame Persons that are 



When you nm sp^^ « Ihg 
return back. 



Explanation. — When you are arrived at the end of youj? 



va 



Go not in the pubhc Way. 
' Explanatmki^'&si% Wsk Mlotr the 



vin 



Suffer no swallows about your house. 

Explanation. — ^Eeceive not any vaiH-^gEe^fe talkers into 



m 



Wear not the image of God upon your ring. 

Explanation.— Thut we ms^i tost t© >6|)eak of God, he^mi 
the .profane persons. 



Explajiation. — We ought not to help men to live in lazi- 
ness and luxury, but incline them to pass their days in 




more toilsome and harder tarfifjB ^&feEftBi::; 
the ways of perfection. 

Shake 

Explanation. — Do ncft 
•without testing them. 

xn 

Explanation. — Having effected a reconciliation with &&Sf 
"Ssfho has been in enmity with yoti, #0 pot, S^^iox tsi& ^ '^leS. 
@ame of your estrangement. 

XIII 

V Explanation. — Do good kf liit^i; btd iciiBt yotsr @Ht . 
reward. Do not look for gratitude and expressions of 
thanks for good actions, and do not accept any reward for a 

Look for the medicinal virtue of aafil^ pliisl |s 
leaves, not in the flowers* — i<.o, 

XIV 

Wipe not out the place of the torch. 

Explanation. — Suffer not lighta of reason to be ex- 
tinguished in you, and leafe %M Iwflt 
.has end^htexLed f on so thai it Wi^igQ i^ia. 

xy 

Wear not a straight ring. 

'm^pretation — " The translation of Dacier leaves much 

fe Iti lap m 'mm^ mm^mki^m^ ■mmmi 

can a ring be called straight ? The Greek adjective' is 
' stenos,' not straight, but narrow, confined, too tight." 




XVI 



Feed not the animals that have crooked elaws. 
M^^ianation. — ^Suffer not in your family any unfaithful 



Abstain from beans. 

This symbol has been interpreted in various manners. 



m. 



1 In the 
of food. 



2 That beans wet© a> iype of emm, amst, m mf oMest 
impurity. 

3 Wmds %e8BS %gteii to fi'?! <A!fm ^ bM@, %e%8Q^ 
in elections and judgments beans were used in voting ; 
in a similstr manner to our own form of lodg^ ballot by 
Mack and wbite balls. 

Hesychius says thai flii liSft signified the sufiy^es 
of judges, and that a ip#ftpai fmr ^ judge ■mm ft 
bean -caster. 

4 lef t Airfi^eai remm fa Egypt, Herodolms tella us 
that the bean was sown but not eaten, and that a 
pnest was forbidden even to look at them lest he should 
biseome unelean, — ^See Lib. xi. 

'I Hippocrat^ igt A^iter Id ti. Hgi 1WI W tt^, 
condemns beans as an article of food, caJlJsi^ thM 1^ 
astringent, and tending to cause intestinal ; 



Md the Sabeans of Syria also refused it. There was &, 
Sacred Egyptian Bean, which was thrown "w^im g/^WiiiiA 

1 See also the life ol Pythagoras by Diogenes Laeitlus. 



m 



a symbol if' a, mm^t wl Ifc, fesa ■» »Sfe» » iffitea^ 
resembla&m 

xvm 

. HiEit noi fish -wham tails are Mack. 

men, wlro have l««t th^r reputation by iH actions. 

ms 

.Never eat the ^ gmrwfe 

llplamtmi. — M<s3. sbil mrnvsex' at ^Si/mgSf, mA 
shed any Wood : fox the Gatfiet h the Emblem of Hood. 

XX 

Eat not the matrix of animals. 

Mxplanation. — Depart from aU that is mortal and 
i«K8^IMe i renotmes wiuateveE vrfll ittdline fxm ta 
oonoupisoence, or that may wed your affecMotas to this 
visible world. 

XXI 

UMaii teiQ Mh id :£M 'isi Ih^Mlw. 

JExplanation. — The moral meaning of the symbol js not 
•clear. Some old authors have said — share not in the flesh 
■of profane animals that are not fit for the sacrifices, and 



■works ; such as have no imprint of spiritual progress. Do- 
not long follow a path which leads to no good resxilt ; or. 



xxri 

Abstain from eating animals. 

•llie titt^ibi ffiesWla g- is i Spend your energies upon your 
-fellow men and women, rather than in making pets of 
animals. Some have (daoibb) mim^si ttie word animate 

1 Gurnet or gurnard— a fish. 
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XXIII 




raw 

Never break the bread. 

Explanation. — What this may mean on the material 



Bread was also a symbol of life, and this symbol has been 
interpreted, do, not _^ destroy life ; and, do not too much 
Asteibtite yotix enerjgi£% Mi il<ffl^ ficW aim in Bi% 

Spill not oil upon a seat. 

Mxplamition. — I take the word seat to signify the thrones 
^ ^anQei, and the mM <^ ma^strates ; and the word 
cfl ^ wsii^es and f@itei@i, §m& wm ftiim he 

the praises and flatteries. 

Pytiiagoras, therefore, by this symbol exhorts us, not to 

'ei ftdr power, and because they possess the hi^bnieil 
il^i^g, Virtue alone ou§ht te be Biaiaed.^ — daoibb, 

XXVI 

Put not meat into a foul vessel. 

f^^i^mJU^^'Bot to give good precepts to- 



XXVII 

Peed the Oock, but saQrifipe him not, for he is sacred to 
Ibe Bim and the Mooiim 



Explanation. — The cock has always been the emblem of 
those that are vigilant for our good, that exhort and awaken 
xta to perfbrm our duties, and discharge our ordinary occupa^ 
tions during the course of this mortal life. 

Pythagoras therefore meant by this symbol that we ought 
to cherish such useful persons, and not sacrifice them to 



obeyed not this symbol, for they immolated 
the Gock, they killed Pjth^oras. Nor did the Athenians 
make their advantep si ftl they sacrifioad Sfiomtett 
who kept them so 'mSm siMfa* 'SsA. wm MmmM m wiafaM. 
iav theor Good. 

XXVIII 



Mi^kmation. — Do 



1%: nm 



XXIX 



Keep the vinegar cruet far from you. 

Explanation. — This is a vrise maxim as to diet, and in a 



igfiM. mmm -mmmm. M 

XXX 

Spit upon the parings of your nails, and the elippinp of 
your hms, 

Mfi^m00n>— Til's fob^ ^ 1k» iii^ mM. ih&- elif|>^p 
the hair, were taken for the pollt^ft^ and dead works £^ 
ifete old man. Thus Pythagoras by this symbol exhorts USi 
^ detect our ill desires, and to hold them in saeh sMm^mm 



XXXI 

Make not water against the Sun. 

Explanation. — Nature, in forming man, exposed not to 
sight the parts that deeenoy focMis to name, and by whitch 



■ has concealed and turned aside as much as posssible those 
passages, that the beauty of the creature might not be 
pelfafrf, iic» f iM*B sffl^ Ihsrefbire, an 

the actions that the necessities of the body require, we ought 
to inat^te the Modesty of that Common Mother, and never 
Ib'tt ttaf feice of the Sun, that is to say, in public, the 
^1 Mipii wmm U te %m& l« mA li»t 

would break in on the respect we owe to modesty, were they 
done before the eyes of the world. This, in mj opmion, is 
'^8% tiw^MM' this ffccM, ^fg^^^- mm^mf 
^ A f eason, will have alludes to magic rites ; To prove that 
he li ^|m)Qg, this symbol is taken from the precept of Hesiod, 
jfarif teMds men to make water standing in the open day. — 



Speak not, facing the Sun. 

Explanation. — We ought not to make known the thoughts 



Explanation. — Do not accept darkness when light is offered 
to you ; nor ignorance, when wisdom is tendered to you. Do 




Stir up the bed as sOfea f$ ym SW wtosi, Imm. M It' 
no print of your body. 

Explanation. — Plutarch explains this symbol as if it were 
tasij^, M^imisf m$. TNk^^i ^ciiMi wglct to be 
isiiSilMiKfete Qitt^panions of the Nuptial Bed. 

, /{Pythagoras meant to exhort us that when we 




are risen, we should not suffer anything to put us in mind of 
what passed in the night : The night is gone, the day is 
3^8^ ; M m iheaa no longer thiiik of dair]ix>@M/%Eii si 

XXXV 

Never sing but to the harp. 

Explanation. — Pythagoras rejeoiaai, life Ito- AbA^. 

prejudicial to manners, and retained only the harp. 
]^|r|lia0oras might mean to exhort his disciples to make of 

discompose. 

There should be a certain oongruity maintained in all 

XXXVI 




Explanation. — We did not create our selves, but it was 
#04 who created us, and who placed us in this life, as in a 




XXXIX 

Eoast not that which is boiled. 

Explanation. — Do not do things which are superfluous. 
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Avoid the two-edged sword. 
Hxplamtim. — ^This is a commpi) symibol ior a slaal 



Pick not up what is &Uen itom liie talble. 
Explanation. — ■This maxim appears to have the purpose 
«f pfOmoting charity ; leave the crumbs for the birds, and 

Abstain even from a cypress chest. 
Explanation. — ^Do not provide expensive funerals. 

and one believed to tend to long preservation of a dead 
Plato and Solon also condemned expenditure on funes^tew 

Infernal an even number. 

Explanation. — Odd numbers can not be halved and so 
W®e ©esnsi^ered tbe most perfect ; even numbers can be 
equally #siae|, 




Offer not to the Gods the wine of an unpruned vine. 

designed to dissuade men frotQ offering Hjae^ laorifiees to 
the Grods, and that, The ym&^ oi 1^ U^^ftttsS mx% be 
I Wood. 



iox aoimnJl 



Never sacrifice without meal. 
Explanatkm. — ^^ubstitute vegetable 



ISO 



XLVI 

Adore the Gods, and sacrifice barefoot. 

Explanation, — Eeverence was indicated by the baring of 
■siifitel^ ^ M^mmsj, Ijaaefca and Eomang. It is thus 
ismmmi. m m.wmm'^ % ft© Im$mm 

'i 

The maxim reil^ESs to s|idtaif fcreiffi^, m 
bodily procedure^ 




Turn round when ysu* 

the life of Numa, it is believed 
imitate the motion of the world. 

This seems to mean that God is everywhere, and is not to 
I te wKf f liai^ w ^agj^liga I li^hing but Sr 

without any impatience, and with all the leisure so holy an 
action requires. " To this," says Dacier, " I will add a 

and of Pythagoras to pray kneeling bad not been so muoll 
as heard of. They prayed either gtandinf car satting." 

XLIX 

Pare not your nails during the sacrifice. 

JExplamtion. — Pay attention to your devotions, and do- 

commonplace actions. 

lamblichus reads this symbol to mearij, " Do noi exolujii 
poor relations from your festivals." 



3,81, 



The following are less clearly appropriated to Pythagoras, 
althqngh they have come down to us from his school of 



When it thtinders, touch the ground. 

lanation. — Be submissive to the tfiais sent by iim 



Some moderns have seen in this maxim electrical reference ; 
no doubt a recumbent posture W9uld attract a flash of 

m 

mt- — A mteor is apt to be deceptive, but tha 

estimate ourselves by fallacious standards. lamblichus says, 
a mirror represents only the surface of things, and the 

mt 

the Creator of all things ; and by the number Two, Nature. 
We ought to know God above all things, and in the next 

"tc^^ W& Iwb know that of One, wMch created ifel l® -^w® 
ms^ 'kismt H^is visible world, unless we know 

mu 

Ternary. 

Explanation. — Pythagoras established three kinds of 
rational substances, the Immortal Gods, the Heroes, that is 
i0 '.iBf , ^ Mx^^r ^ ^ 



m 



practice of virtue, and whom the Divine Grace has exalteqt. 
to Glory, that is to say, the Saints. This is what Pytha- 
g0]»8 seeaas fei allude to by the Ternary, to which he would 

By the Throne Pythagoras represents kings and princes^ 
and by the Marks of Dignity all Hism fe> mbstxa theae.j!rinoe» 
impart their Authority. 

IiIV 

ianation. — Lilius Giraldus explains : The •winds' 



mean revolts and sedition, and Echo means a desert 
place ; and so the maxim means, leave your homes in th& 



tmm 'fe' tmm. licm mm f i 

When there is disputation 
be hearcl, is the haven of pi 



Eat not in a chariot. 



m 



for they made use of it to travel, and in fight. I*ylliagora# 
therefore advises us by this symbol, that in time. of aetioa 
there is no while to eat ; or that in this Ufe, which is indeed 

drink, and to have n& 
concerns the body. 

The Greek word A/^poe signifies not only a chariot, but- 
a m^, ik^mS^f "le^wiMtoJlAiipwiiiiiiml^iffibf 
in our seats, he felilld m 1© l«* Ifai; IS to 

without working. 



LVI 

Put on the right shoe first, but wash the 



functions of an active Wbi, wd te^'&Jbie i€ 
idle and effeminate life. 



Be more forward to embrace an active life than a life of 



livn 



Eat not the brain. 
Explanation. — Oppress 



not your mind with too much 
'WSa^. iBpi %|igue it ; but give it. 



Plant not the Palm tree. 

Explanation. — ^PlutaiTch says, the Babylonians reckoned 
ffitoe teiir@S mi. sIsfyHg^M lEcSirBiitsgeff to in^fwi 
from the Palm tree, but as a matter of experience it was 
known that a transplanted Psblm bore fruit of no Yalue. D© 
no uaelegs -mix^., 

JCal^ tf%artets l@ thL@ % th& ear. 

Explanation. — Pythagoras, and after him his discipk 
Apoilonius, meant to teach us by this symbol that the 
libations ought to be made with music, and the Gods 



Bat not the cuttle fish. 

Explanation. — ^Plutarch teaches us a very singular 

ifej^ 'When it is taken in net, it ejects llWI it has under the 
X^s^mA which is as black as ink ; ssnd that by doing so it 
S-waler acouBd it, and covers itself as it were 



ydih a dark cloud, by which meaiai |l ind^ei iW' * 
lite sight of him that has taken it. 

Pjrtiiago^as therefore meant : "Oadertake no dark and 
intricate^^ilfo^ mttjeMiii ll&thing even when you 

think yourself master of them. Or rather he intended to 
forewarn us to have no conversation with false and 



aial: git »ssafey- from us by confounding everything with their 
bla«tk villamy mi falsehood, to slip their own necks out of 
,the noose. 



Explanation. — Conlia|i®i 
choose your side. 

Avoid the weazel. 

li!— Jtvoid tale-teUers ; fojr as Plutarch says, it 

mouth, and that for this reason ft ia: ito EeqW&MI sf 
that proceeds from the mouth, 
^nwdb: m?^, '^te It'^taiM' mil 

it had contested; anH tka$ Aristotle himself has proved, 
that the weazel produces its young like other animal^, and 
#1^ &>ble was grounded only on the weazelS*^ lail^ 




Eaject the weapons a woman ofifers yon. 

Explanation. — Woman, by reason of the weakness of her 
mt, is the emblem- of Anger, and Bevenge : for those 



meant, that we ought to reject all the suggestions that 
revenge inspires. Perhaps, too, he designed to teaoh that 
wd'ffiMr MghIr to ^iJS' pirl tttt wemm In tlfdr mml. 
ments, nor give way to the rage they would kindle in ua. 
A tiiousand examples have shown us the mischisfs that htkW 
mmsS. from thenQ&d-~mcaBB. 



house. 

Explanation. — Do not hsxitt 
your guest as suppliant. 

LXVI 



t0 iM m&iin yiiim 
im$m^ whm he is 




LXVII 

Feed not yourself with your left hand. 

Explanation. — Live only upon what you get honestly and 
justly, and support not yourself by rapin® «il»obbery, baf 



It is a horrible crime to wipe off the sweat with iron. 
Explanation. — It is a very criminal action to take from 
any one by force and violence the estate he has got by his 

' wmmh 'imm» % M sMi^i k paw% 



LXIX 

Stick not iron into the footsteps of a man. 
E{i!^lanation. — Mangle not the memory of the dead. 



1B6 



Sleep not upon a grave. 

Explanation. — Pythagoras teaches us that the estates oui 



LXXI 



Lay not the whole faggot upon the fire. 

Ess]^lamtion. — Live thriftUy, and sjpend not all jotar 



Leap not from a eh^l^l^y^/h^.^mi.'^^S^M 
Explanation. — Do not make sudden changes of attitude 

or of occupation, unless indeed your feet are ready to 

Effort jm la |b@ mw mmW^sB^ 

Do not threaten the stars. 

Explanation. — ^Do not be transported with anger against 
jms superiors, and those *who labour only to enhghten the 

liXXIV 

Place not a candle against the wall. 

Explanation. — Do not persist in endeavours to teach 
W>to^li^tl>'«t%Mnid,Jor :they *^m^ 
your instM^Wl, '<smk m & wM ^emm. Mli^ Ihe XSpt 
the sun. 

Perhaps, do not appl^r the candle flame to the wall, for 

Light must be conferred 'wfc fiiB^^ ajjft |)» i 
to the stupid or viciauSi 

i>mmm. 



iiwi '^-misi^f Af' i^sQ w^*. 

lixxvr , 
Do not marry for money. 



Lxxvn • 

Coyer up with stones &e place where human blood ba$ 



Imitate the Deity by keeping ^pjli^, fHiSXALio. 
M^lanaiim. — ^Let the c|tui@j!ftii^ yem wM. hi 

LXXIX 

Enter a temple by the right hand side, anS tetas© % If* 
|b& left— J. oiigisAM©. 

LXXX 

When Divine things are told to you, restrain from 
laughing, even if they tiM '^i^^^^k 

M^m(i^n,~^&^^%. & the jiiuBifttide <i Sod %~ IM^' 
good actions, and not by merely outwardly honoiu-ing Him. 

Note, — ^In the Middle Ages, it was said, I believe because 
of its impossibility. 

Neither injure nor destroy the tender plant. 
Mvjplanation. — Be not cruel in any way to the young and 



Do not criticise the Pythagoreans without light. 
Bxplanation. — Eefute not the wise without knowledge. 



!ff 

(1). — ^1- " There are not," says Emerson, " fe Jte WB^^ 

understand Plato : never esEif^i an edition of his 

worses ; yet to every g^es^^ BM&e duly down, for 

ltee< vi'^sm^m'fmmB,: m & }mm^ lie 

hand. " The number of eonteanporaneous Theomorphists has 
never exceeded five. I have not met more than two. It is a 
boon, if &e world produoea even one at a Mm©,. "Mat ^© 
mission ^ I'teli^.'lB Wmt mm,.mimimidm^/mfm- 
|Jeted. 

2 "I am Heracleitus. Why do you, illiterate persons, 
ittg me immf I HI sol' lataertefmi 'M to'^it8i^-<«ii& 
inow me. One man is to me (as) thirty thousands, but the 
numberless (as) not one. Thus I say even by the side of 
Proserpine." 

But like the multitudes df Pgeudo-Platonists, there have 
.always been millions of heinous souls who pretended to be 
the followers of Nanak: those enemies of piety, the real 
|MM ei whose hypociitieal nature is ^mM^^-' AiW If 
some of the writers of the Old andlTew Testaments, who 
-speak of the similar kind of fiends which existed in their own 

' " Thus saith the Ijord of hosts, the God of Israel, Amend 
jour ways and your doings, and I will cause you to dwdU 
M this place. Trust ye not in lying words, saying, 3!toft 



ietaple of tim Lsai, 13*e temple of th^ Lord, The temple of 
iie Lord, ari ^M^ t 

" Behold, ye trust in lying words, that can not profit. 
Will you steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear 

is called by my name, and say, We are deHsiii to do all 
these abominations ? la this house which is fflifii^ bj mf 
name, become a. den of-robbers in yoor eyes f 
1 1mm tmA" 

" And now, because ye have done all these works .... 
and I spake unto you, rising up early and speaking, but ye 
■ beard WJt; and I called you, but ye aaswei-ed ttot.** 

" Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah and 
in the streets of Jerusalem ? The children gather wood, and 
the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their 

out drink offerings unto other gods, that they may provoke 
me to anger. Do they provoke me to an^er ? .... do 

not fnwis <|«ss#K^' fe, iy».Mliitee«f IMemt 
iioes?" , , ^ 

" But this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye will be my people : 
m^'mM jB M aU vm^ 'ftai I lbm^ 0mimmiijSeM.j&&, 
But they hearkened not, nor inchned their ear, but walked 
in the counsels and in the imagination of their eyil heart, 
ard, and not forwaud," 



1 " And the spirit lifted me up between the earth and tha 
heaven, and brought me in the visions of God to Jerusalem, 

fke dmm of the inner gate that looketb toward north f 
where wm fa iwali af fca taaigg i 
to iea,l0m». 
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" And, behold, l3?e glory of the God of Israel was there, 
aaoordicg to the Tision that I s{iw in the plam. Then said 
tuito me, Son of mm, ilSne eyes now the way 

towDird the north. So I liftrfi ^ mine eyes the way 
toward the north, and heboid northward at the gate of tha 
altar this ifaiage of jealousy in the entry. He said furthOT* 
mik> me, iiH <^^mm, ted£< -"t^M: Ht-f Wmm 

the great abominations that the House of Israel committeth 
here, that I should go far off from my sm^m^ ? hut turn 
thee yet again, ani tofQ AiSslt See greater i^beiAai^. 

" And He brought me to the door of the court ; and whea 
I looked, behold a hole in the wall. Then said He unto me, 
Son of man, dig now in the wall : and when I had digged in 

behold the wicked abominations that they do here. So I 
went in and saw : an^ behold every form of creeping things 

BbbIBI,; pourtrayed upon the wall round about. And there 
iSii@od before them seventy men oE the ancients of the ho^^ 
of Israel, and in the midst of them stood Jazzaniah ths iU 
of Shaphan, with MttJ^ llMie< te Ms hand ; m& tk 

thick cloud of incense went up. Then said He unto me, 
Son of man, bast thou seen what the ancients of the house 
M Iwrad i@ fa %%e> '<M^ Mi. la 'fa .iitaMlMil lel ite 

imagery ? for they say, The faei, 'S^$i W m% ; the Lord 
hath forsaken the earth. 

**He said also tffllB iSie, Turn thee yet again, and thoa 
shalt see greater abominations that they do. Then Hg 
brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord's house 
which was toward the north ; and, behold, there sat women 

" Then said He unto me, Hast thou seen this, 0 son of 
Swin? turn thee yet a,gain, and thou shalt see greater 



m 



kmm wmi of iss iMae*, sat, hsh^A, at ioear of 
the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, 
•were about five and twenty men, ^ith their backs toward 
l&t temple of &g !Cidrd, and theif fa^ teiradi l&m ; and 
ftiy WOMMpped the sun toward the east. 

" Then He said unto me, Hast thou seen this, 0 Son of 
man ? Is it a light thing to the house of Judah that they 

iave fillet ft® liwi MMessfc'* 
And : 

^•♦Tben spake Imm ii6 fflfffitea®, iwl to KteAdPaii 
saying. The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat: all 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you (observe), that observe and 
As ; but do not ye after their works ; for they say, and do 

and lay them on men's shoulders ; but they themselves will 
not move them with one of their fingers. But all 
Aeir •wwfef Ae^ & te te fes seeaa of mm*. 
make broad their phylacteries, SmA gnlaicge the borders 
oi their garments, and love the uppermost rooms at feasts, 
and the eHef seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the 
ffisii^^ m&. Mi Tm &SMi <Ei mm, WSakU, Babbi." 

" But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 
for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men : for ye 

mniiis^s^isi go in. 

niiito jouj, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for je 
■mMW^' hiSttSea, and for a pretence make long 
therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation. 
" Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
-GQmpasa sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he 



payer: 



" Woe unlio you, ye blind guides, which say. Whosoever 
shall swear by the Templfe, it is nothing; but whosoever 
shall swear by the gold of the Temple, he is a debtor ! Ye 
fools and blind: for whether is greater, the gold or the 
temple tM g^aeftMt te^M*" 

" Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted 
Ite -wdlfhfer ttiiste« fee law, judgment, mercy and M^k ? 
^ese ought ye to have done, and not to leave the others 
undone. Ye blind gaidaa,, which stejkin at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel. 



the outside of the cup and of fc* gWtei felJ 
are full of extortion and excess, 
•'* Tfroti MiBd\fhai4re@, deanB@ tel-tbaifri^€bJi«i>iiiiN to 
cup and platter, that the outside of theni jaisf' M eliW also* 
" 'WPiB unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
Wiloi iiAlfiil mjpMmm, which indeed aj^egr 

and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 



" Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !' 
because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and gai-nish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, and say, If we fcad fesefl Itt to 
days of our fathers, we would notf have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be 
witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of them 

UMi "lid^p^e'to. Ml 'f» -wf test iii mmsm «i ' 

your fathers. Ye serpents, ye genera€w of l^lfi^i* SiW? Wit 
ye escape the damnation of hell ? " 

(2). — The prototyped of: the PhariSiii 



'1^ 

Their bodies, of course, and their outward appearances are 
identically the same. But their souls together with their 
miaSs mm m d£isr^ %ssiea meh (&m% m 'tMiim itom 
folly, virtue from vice, and light from darkness. Theomor- 
phists do everything which is in aioeordance with the 
Phostirian commandmems. They strife aitec true pleasure. 
They are holy men, devotees — ^yea^ ^is W^Mt. 
Whereas others believe specifically in Komiproscunisis.^ 
!Ctath, loTe, order, and honesty are absolutely fompi to 
§mm. la #ai ^mm wherete ihsy ^w^, .it Jte nkn* wsM 
allow a young girl to go out or even to let hm^^i her foot out 
of her threshold, unless she be accompanies hf some braja 
Ktlail^e. E la not advisable for a respectable mm 
is converse with them much. 

They do not smoke tobacco, it is somewhat true, but the 
dtUkft which may turn them immediately insensible they 
readily i^Sm. mmSst hmi» tKi i^It- 

all their might. Not from any Theomorphic point of view 
but because by doing so they are enabled to throw dust into 
%e Wfm mmf * mm;,, toffe^ww Wtoi they have 
committed some horribb crime, it helps them in their 
^deavours to become the objects of their judges' 
'iaiiir? long and loud prayers are to affect the same. 



Pe not surprised, therefore, 3^ ii^i|g|l Sw^'^mt 
to find these wicked stalwart barbarians strong in physique. 
Behold, in their temples behind the screen pi the sacred 




Stygian pestilence ; ah 1 why standest thou in the way of 
mortals? to lead them astray from their right path, to 
Miiw feif BEffiaii BtaA ^ the Mfasoning fertility, and to 
make them stand guilty of loprt'lidMent saorilegei. 



Gastronomy, debauch^j'^eojMlfM^ ftl Mi^^^ mA 'WOi. 

1 Hair-worship. 



shouts form their choir. Plutus is their mii^^ 
conducts the service. And hypocrisy is their beloved m& 
ehssMi Mend which leads them in their pharisaical ■pv%jmm 
Thus the worship-places of the Deity they change in'fe,^^. 
schools of limmorality. And where in tha end, Btoppi 
appears to disperse the barbaric assembly. 

«*© ^trnVei unconquerable in the fight, Love ! wto 
lightest on wealth, who makest thy couch in 09 sift At^S 
ofjthe youthful damsel, and roamest beyond the sea, and 
mid the riu-al cots, thee shall " only the immortals escape, 

thee is that instant maddened. Thou ftge VtA 
sedueest the minds of the just to injustice." 

(3). — ^ " But now (these men) being only moved to 

to some kinds of food which they soon loathe, straightway 
(rush) towards the sceptre and to the royal power. They 
M ttie iMffip gK>!sr, Jh^ lise eleak, it&f Aa* fss 

shoulder bare, th^ qiwrel with those whom they meet." 
And if they see a man smoking tobacco, they quarrel with 
liitn. *"Man, first exercise in winter yourself : see yoiu: 

stomach or those of a lounging woman. First strive that it 
be not known what you *are : be a philosopher to yourself 

im some time, hid, grow slowly in iQrdfer {hat it may come to 
|»Efectioiii But if it p:odnoe« &i sm^ fertw® ttie jointed 

1 "The sacrifices of fools aM:AeM»K##:i>h«4w| M.|H»nMNE»tMit 
they saspend in temples are ma snilpIM: or t9k» tlSVti^0k'*^-^Wm Sl^eH^tSsf 
Sentences of Demophilus. 



etem, it is imperfiseib, a ptoduoe of &e gardens of ^Adonisw 
Such a poor plant are you also : you have blossomed too 
soon : the cold weather will scorch you up. See what the 
^EEsisaiiiiB^ ^ Ami ttM^ wmm w^kear 

too early. They are afraid lest the seeds should be too 
iuxuriarnt, and then a single frost should lay hold of them 
ismS. sitdW iMb it^f tm 1m f orvmtS. also consider, 

my man : you have shot out too soo% liave hurrietf 
towards a little famd before the proper season ; you think that 
you are something, a fool among fools ; you will be gaught 

%f im^ mA imSam fm tew iM. iK 

root below, fajil f&si upper parts still blossom a little, and 
for this reasMi 'f&a. think that you are still alive and 




Divinity, O Hair-worshipper, why do you preach to 6thers ? 
The world, in my opinion, ye preachers of all creeds, could 
mm^ he mm& {ortoaate -ttttn to piosgesa you all of fte 
character that you require of your hearers. How many of 
you are there in the world ? Perhaps millions. Oh, will it 
not be a glorious thing to behold so many good men as you 

hear, Komiproscunist, what I request ? I entreat you not to 
defame philosophy. Ah 1 you pay but Uttle heed to my 

lie fen t& tstog Qitei 

2" There are many who, though immersed in ignorance, 
jet, in the pride of their hearts, fancy they know everything, 
iBBi aot only ao aot nkip Hme, hai saiie fe ^tte others on 

1 "The gardens of Adonis" are things growing in earthen vessels, carried 
About for show only, not for use. "The gardens of Adonis" is a proverbial 
Axpressiou applied to things of no value, to plants for instance, which last only a 
iOrart time, have no roots, and soon wither. Such thlDgs, we ma; suppose, were 
iM^bited at the ||M:iTals of Adonis.— Mw^'siUities 

, 3 Toga Fitflosopby ; V Jf. 



Ml into the ditch. 

"Fools dwelling in darkness, ^wise in their own 

and round sftia^ijag to sad fm, like Wind, mm led by tb& 
2blind. 

"fffie is full of th^. Every one i« * 

teacher, every beggar waats to make a gift' ^ wIMMi 
dollars ! Just as; these Im^m ism xxiMvlmm, wa^ IbiK* 
teachers." 



then? "The 'sun requires no torch to make him visible, 
we need not hght a cajidle in order to see him. When th& 
ws' fattosJi^y be^ecme a-wmB rf' flie fact ; aai, ' 
"iAsEi lb teacher of men comes to help, the sou|. 
instiactively know that truth has already begun to shine upon 
it, !Eruth stands on its own evidence. It does not require 



It penetrates into the innermost corners of our nature, and^ 
in its presence the whole universe stands u|i and says, ' This- 

■& ■kvA:' ^ 'Tb& ■%m&mm "^km ^&0m mi 'Mb 

like the light of the sun are the r&J greatest the world has- 
known, and they are w-0ish|g5psi tai .geiB by ti» miigor- 
portion of mankind. 




also ; only we ourselves do not possess intuition enough to 
judge well of the man from whom we receive teaching and 

conditions, f(gt!'ibi'te«te' |s» wM^'i m tew i^iii tit 
the taught. 

" The conditions necessarj' for the taught are purity, a real 

1 Hot in the Platonic sense ol the word, but simply a learned iran— a scholar.- 

2 Hand. U]^„:I, ^% 



■•musk waiter mM: ^Kmmmmm ' & 

'"can be really religious. Purity in thought, speech, and act 
is absolutely necessary for one to be religious. As to the 
ikM adisr hoimte^ij If is m &M litrvr tet we si fii 
whatever we want. None of as can , get anything Oitlfe? 
than what we fix our hearts To gant for rd^oa 

#uiy is a very diffiotult thing, mi isl .fill «fl easy m wa 
generally imagiugt ^i^ing t^^^^ "^^SS,. smII^ 
religious books, is no proof yet of a real want felt in the 
jheart; there must be a continuous struggle, a constant 
w uiiFgffii'Mg ^jf|t1feg iiMtt !cm@r A 
the higher want is actually felt and the victory is achieved. 
Jt is not a question of one or two days, of years, or of lives ; 
Ite Stefuggle may have to go on for hundreds of lifetimes. 
The success may sometimes come immediately, but we muE^ 
be ready to wait patiently even for what may look like an 
infinite length of time. The student who .sets out with such 
Ik '^UHb ^ "gmmimBmm yM mmlf SM. mmmm mS. 

realisation at last." 

(5). — " In regard to the teacher, we must see that he knows 
file «|M Ji #e scriptures. ¥1b» "v^tfe^^Mtf tisaisMil^ 
"Vedas, and Qurans ; but they are all only words, syntax, 
slfnjoiQgy, philology, the dry bones of religion. The 
teao&eir wlio deals too much in words, and allows the mind 
to be carried away % §m iiMe ^W^^^ liM^^ I^M. 
It is the knowledge of the spirit of the scriptures alone that 
joonstitutes the true religious teacher. The network of the 
<weiB @f 'tei is itkei a huge §mm '^Mi: 'IfeA' 

human mind often loses itself and finds no way out. . 
'The network of words is a big forest; it is the cause of 
mxmm. wainderinga.' The various fla^^ of joaiog 
mmS^. -various methods of «pe«Mi^ tfl ifflMifflM. 
language, the various methods of e^latoiog the diction of 
the. scriptures, are only for the dispii^;^g% and enjoyment 
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of the learned.; they do not conduce to the development of 
^iritual conception. Those who employ such methods to 
Sbipart religion to ettfflft W 6fl!y Borons to show off thetf 
l^^ng, 80 that the world may praise them as great 
scholars. You will find that no one of the great teachers of 
the world ever went into these various explanations of the 

eternal playing upon the meaning of words and their roots, 
^ettiiey nobly taught, while others who have nothing to 
%Sma lip -msi^Mm^i usaA 'bmm w^tm m 
tteee^folume book on its OJKl^Ji, on the man who used i% 
issirt, mi. on what that maa was accustomed to eat, and ho-^f 
jBj^4te slefit Hind, so ifti * EeUgion, the highest aim, the 
l%hest of ffian, Sms fi^ei xeq iiiift so mmk tttaffi m 
leaf-counting. So leave this counting of leaves and twigs 
and this note taking to others. This kind of work has its 

never once am a SteBf i|tifejil mm aW«Bf §mm Imt-' 
counters.' 

The second condition necessary in the teaGher is — 
sinlessness. The question may be af^d, and is o&en asked, 
' Why should we look into the character and personality of • 
a teacher ? We have only to judge of what he says, and 

me something of dynamics or chemistry, or any other 
physical sciencoj, he may be anytlung he likes, because what 
■fihe physical gSefefl^ ttfrim !i ttmSf 'm Ittfdl^eteal 
equipment : but in the spiritual sciences it is impossible' from 
first to last that .there can be any spiritual light in the soul 
that is impm-e. What religion can an impxire man teach ? 
- 1 !^ fiei #ifi» iiieipiMf ^^liMl Mi ite' 

for imparting it to others, is the purity of heart and soul. 
A vision of God, or a glimpse of the beyond, never comes 

1 A-a indispensable conditiun. 



we mu#/*jBi first what he is, and then what he says. He 
must h$ Hi^stly pure, and then alone comes the value of 

Wljat can he transmit, if he has not spitittiail power in 
himself ? There must be the worthy vibration of spkituality 
in the mind of the teacher so that it may he sympathetically 
conveyed to the mind of the taught. The 'function <rf 
teacher is indeed £^n affair of the transference of something, 
and not one of a mere stimulation of the existing 



and appreciable as an influence comes from the teacher 
goes to the taught. Therefore the teacher must be 

, " tEhe third condition is in regard to the motive. The 
tescher must not teach with any ulterior selfish motive, for 
mif^, name or fame; his work must be simply out of 



medium through which spiritual force can be transmitted |s 
love. Any selfish motive, such as the desire for gain or fge 

God is love, and only he who has luD^ #@i l©fi 
can be a teacher of godliness and God to man. 
. " When you see that in. your teacher ihe^ conditiM WCP 
si MQii, you are safe ; if tMy mm BOt, 1 ii ^ 
allow ycBlrtI to be taught by him, for there is the great 
danger iili^ll he cannot convey goodness into your heart, 

means be guarded against." 

(6). — What do you say^ sermouer ? Oh, I see, you dc> 

<sm!Smm ip live, f ptt & Tm&% 




1 See Plato's Protagoras. 

2 Epictetna. Lib. ill. ; Ch. last. 



philosophy, and b»T:e sisgcaoedits theorems as far as.yoii 
eon hf 'M%B'mi^^m& wg^gAMti ^ ^ms 

■who take them up ; you who have never sought constancy, 
freedom, from perturbation, and from passions; you who 
ham wb|^ m§i pmm # M |t«l^ 

many for the sake of syllogisms ; you who" have W^§s: 
thoroughly examined any of these appearances by your- 
self. Am I able to bear, or am I not able to bear ? What 
xemains for Mi ft do ? But as if nH -psm i^M^ 
well and secure, you have been resting on the ^third ' 
topic, that of things being unchanged, in. order that you 

the admiration of the rich, desire without attaining 
any end, and avoidance (tKKXiaiy) which fails in the 
atieimpt ? Ahaut security in these things you ha^ve been 

Such you are, but such you do not claim to be. Persuade 
the fools, the deranged in mind. Let them be yoor 
idiiialcevSi IiBt ft»m pay M@nlB attd rnmxe ^ hmt wmia 
to attend your lectures. But be you kind enough to leave 
US alone I Take no pains, pray, for the sake of one whom 
yon eabmm the most, to give us lessons. ^ w@ are 
f^^^S^ Ifee love/8 of hearing your voice nor of M^i^i^; 
f&lM fine robes, and least of all fond of looking at your 
W^pMipishly smooth countenance. The word falling from 
%m'V^M%'i^^m^ im,'0 hypootlt», ii]^tttes me 

more than the box of a pugilist. Because in the one case 
the mutual gross matter is hurt ; which neither belongs to 
fiitfl who hlews, tht to me who am steuefc ; but in the othet, 

1 "There are three topics in whicli a man oucht to exercise himself who 
would be wise and good. The first concerns the desires and aversions, that a 
man may not fail to get vhat be desires, and that he may not fall into that 
wbich he does not desire. The second concerns the movements (towards an 
object) and the movements from an object, and generally in doing what a man 
gii^ht to do, that be may act according to order, to reason and not carelessly, 
^e thild topic concerns freedom from deception and rAshne^s in judgment, 
qptftEene^hr & concerns the assents."— Epictetus Lib. iii: ch. 2. iSead tho 



some extremely subtle element is perturbed which is not 
only mine, but I myself. Thus, being above all the wor- 

J"Nbw bend to Kato's godlike tongue, 
Eesounding through tbe <dive shade," 

dead join with ^Cicero when he says : 

»S!Ei%te mehensnle malo oiiia Mat(aii% ^uem ta q^am!& b^im^ 



(1). — Eeceivers of the light coming from the Bun visible 
to the inyisible eyes, I have appreciated always the benevo- 
imm ym ham ehown in encooraging m@ Ifo ttt MpMllH 
So I firmly trugteftii tn future, tOBSi J^B -^^IJ 
to evince towards me an affectioa worthy of 
Por my part, if I have ever ^ta^ed to the blind 

mi to be taking a true interest in the study of philosophy. 
HcK fe such a one I long to treat liberally, and, indeed^ it is 
1^&6 to laiWIi lite "tA g@nS and gold, jinft vha' M 
1*» blame suo'i fk study as this, which a man can nffieir* 
sufficiently pursue, unless he has a naturally good memory, 
learris with facility, and is generous, kind-hearted, the 



ance ? " Meditating this, then, I endeavour to write you in 
a compendioua style, an account of the discussion, which 



feofc pl'tee a few aiQfltei ago, Wwssbh me ant mmf <ikh.em '. 

countrymen and citizens, Indians and Europeans, men 
who adhered to different beliefs. Every word that I shall 
enter herein will be- right. »And let none of you expect 
Giiipei^. Wmt 'QemS^fSmeii a^i' ^ Mft^ mted/ 'mem 
dear ; nevertheless, it is a sacred duty to give preference to 
the defencef of truth." And ^" you must not therefore 
^mme for yours^' m. fti the power i»Bi, 'Smf^m. 
do M ftes^ %%% ^vsMm and jmimm 



1 Eepublic of Plato. 

2 Aristotle. NichqiiiKSw^fM^cs, l4tb. I. 



tfl^S^ and prudently boli foa wl lita;^i&«iffi ^ 

in a manner pleasing to the Deity." 

(2). — One evening in the summer of 2339 A.?., I was 
plug %y teifiy 'teB< '|fc|iMiEt' IwasSm MiSmm B8»i, 
with the intention to see the Japan British Exhibition. It 
so happened that when the train arrived at Chelsea and 
SMtaat,: t»» Countrymen accompanied by two fair ones, got 
fate #^e«me carriage in which I was. I knew one el flMBpi* 
who soon introduced me to the other three. They said " We 
too are going to the Exhibition, but have got to call on some 
^nii&t. AffiaNC'Mc^ ^^^a to wi&"' 

for us a little, we shall be thankful to you. And then all 
would proceed to Bhegherd'a Bush." I aeceded to their 
proposal. isi'lAm vm gsfroEPfesfcifeBiWiiSfe Kensington,; 
we went gtebyki. lewards their friends' house. Much tooT» 
anrprise'when we had knocked at the door, for more than 



^m.- mjimfeBS we received no answer. And when after all a 
indoors." 

Having thus been disappointed, as we were going awiayf 
IWile.II^i^ 1®?^ ^MlmSf Wmm, my Compaflftw 
met their friends. Just about that time it began to rain and 
as we had brought no umbrellas with us, it was mutually 
agreed that no fbswld go to the Exhibition that day. 
And having' m^M SSsiMU^tl'mwi^ 
till the rain stopped, the party should take a walk in Hyde 
Park, Then go to some Theatre. For which one man had 

itertff '^Wite tol Tb&m$. i^' -<m ^mm -mw tsim 

persons altogether. Four English unmarried girls and four 
mftrried Countrymen. I being the one, who was alone and 
excommunieated. And my only companions were a few 
books, wMib I,: .iii i^g^ft. i^: ^ M mmi^ 

under my arms. And as they were going to send for some 
taxies, I suggested that they could go by motor-bus, tram. 
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tube or train. But they laughed at it, and said, that I was not 
wmUfk of the peoaliar advantages of these vehicles above those 
-which I named. Thus it was m&lmM. m& «® htfrtteS fa* 
the house above mentioned. 

(3). — Just as we were entering Holland Eoad, near the 

for alms. " I have had no food " said he " for last tWi 
days and am in a state of extreme indigence. Help tUMg 

One of the fellows felt pity and as he put his hand in one 
of the pockets of his vest, addressing him, another one of 
the Countrymen said, " you are recently arriving from Home, 

@'i&mHmfmi''^»l^smmmL w^eig mm% of -thlt -^H^. 

This is not the only beggar that you are coming across, 
but in a week's time you will come to notice, that you have not 
pie^ a <^^& ^^^d1^mxs^ m^iih.y metropolis, with- 
out meeting crowds of these fellows, in different forms, i ' The 
latest return of the number of persons in receipt of relief 
shows that on Saturday, July 30, there were 116,i21 
pnpM in London, of whom WJUlk^$^b-^ Ihs 'meAme^ 
and 40,917 (including 774 children boarded out beyond the 
Unions and 12,509 other children under 16 years of age) 
"^^mm ea*iept tetet li Imm % 100 &aiB 

that for ^the corresponding day of 1909, and represents a 
Eate of 23-9 paupers per 1000 of the population.' And 
mittd you this too," continued Phil^sendsSj " that we sM 

nc^ mm .te ■m.^'B^m. pm. 'ni tem. M ttt -Ak "M. 

whose neighbourhood reside the millionaires and multi- 
millionaires. You have got to be careful here and not to get 
me^eM. m Whhfm mmm aHowet %f lif 

England. But the law of England, as well as of any other 
eivilized country, prohibits rape, murder, theft, burglaryj 
smadling and incendiarism also, and every other unjust, act 
1 «<«&«9BoiiMrfli«[iiiw'*^9%W%)i»^^i^^ 



i^iileas be thtmgM of. Are tbese things not done.ljien? 
lloat aiB^?e3Iy they are. Not a day passes -mthout $imae^ 
thing most sensational and horrifying. Not a month elapses 
unless some heinous crime is committed. It is not, there- 

is guarded by the cleverest police in the world." 

(4). — "You are studying law, Philopseudes."sa.id I, "«u» 

"Certainly," said ha* 

" What Inn of Courts do you belong to? " " 
" Do not be concerned," he replied. 

tioned. 

" Say what you want," he answered, anjgrlly, " and do not. 

'"^ms!^ m$ my longer a^mt &mm MMi^^ 

''''Wmm ;|!-oti: jpsaiS fsw 'imm^Bi^i&iem $^ lite fin-f ''" I 
ftfA^ gi^d him. 

'*lk to not," he said, "your busLtiess to put me such 
^mdm, Wm' U 1 to w^M ^ Ml tpttAjr ^ !># m 
inquisiijive abosi |bt i^ittp el mm l«b»i fW 3)0; Ml 
know much." 

^^^^^sh he did not understand us much. 

However, I said, " Philopseudes, do not be harsh and do 
not lose your temper. And, if as you say, the manners of this- 
hni do not allW &m M 'Ia IsftMltnir pn^' 
still less to be impolite and ungentlemanly. I did not ask 
you anything bad as far as I can judge myself. But as you 
^WjffigfWte^^laitofeBi 'law' so fei^pjKD%, I ^oau^t I 
should ask you if you were studying it. But now I see my 
mistake.. For, knowing as I did without the least doubt, 
that ^arly ninety students in evmn^ hmndred that come from 

Ijrou oome tl&^.0-'^. tsp,. |' ' 
im # all aboftt ii, &i ste^ 



f # tay empirieally eg 
or rule, I should have concluded that you were also lear£iin|; 
how to benefit the country p3a3ants, and thus show yourself 
to be a great patriot. If, at least, the definition of patriotism 

have asked ylft, ftw questions, which have offended 

you and woil^a jMtt! M you say, I beg to crave yfiui 

"No," he said 'eallMlf, **tti«|iMfMi,/lHrt: «4fttTi»ipW 
p^ingtoask?" 

" Well," said I, " I was going to inqpiire just for the sake 

whether the Government of this aom^tf pi^fflt- 
tions to prevent the above things." 

a Does it try to a%f i9w« Aili m» 
or just, too ? 

He. The former only, you simpleton ! 

I. All with equal attention, or some with more and 
#^ -wilt Imm f 

Bb. Each with due iw<% te" llHiitei^% issffii^e 
more and. the others less. 

I. Since the law prohibits unjust acts alone, and 
beggary is prohibited, shoaK 1^ 



He. I am confused. 

I. But tell me this. Will the police seize a man who 
is rushing through a street with a loaded revolver in 

some one ? 
He. Certainlyi 
I. Why? 




I. How do yes iiSf lie is a murderer when no Court of 
lam hM. Mm m ais yetf W» U iS iirtitt 

that he has succeeded in his aim, "Wif^ ^ssnsSB^ 

lh^^SK% imj^e arrest him ? 
Bto. XI Isi^w ft Ism a£ti «oiQ]^M«»1»d iiseusMcHi to 

sure you would n# 1©! % if I did iBf 

to exj)lain it to 
1. Wtght Anyhow we oan say Itet the poBce siub 
justified to arrest such a man. Because, in the ftrst 
place, they suspect tbat he has killed some one, and 
is running away to escape from justice. .Oh the 

shooting in his fury at some one else. 
He. Xes, perhaps we are not wrong in saying that. 
9. But to we n&b :dtei aMi^i "^Sii^wi^.^fiitti, 

Loiterers will be prosesn^ft? 
He. We do, indeed. 

I. Who are loiterers ? Are they not these very persons ? 
"who all iay hmg wA itmi 0n& pxMie %&tm M 
the other, and seem to do no business whatever ; 
those that stand at the corners of the streets or in 
the front of music halls and theatres, all the time 
with their tend^ in 8K& p^f 

rude remarks at att mfE^pl^hir.. 




He. ■ The same. 

Xf Are these beggars not the sam^^as loiterert I 



X. Do you not hesm from them mai3^ w^tSm i£ 




you do not givs SJinething? 



He. We do. 



ftMtf persons of all descriptions, everr 
those that possess the least possible degree of 
oommon sense, understand, that the men with boot 

'!biHi letft^'tetltoj te^iM^^nl&'t^nn veto ' 

their arms ; the blind with tin boxes in their fronts ; 
the lame and the weakened by disease seated in their 
smj auto-Bath chairs ; the fellows blowing horns or 
jpliflfteg cMSI organs in lite middle of the roads; 
those that besmear the pavements with colours ; and 
they that knock at your door to persuade you to buy 



puzzles or picture postcards, m& M fallt fllteiii 
Species of civilized beggars ? 
Sb, tm, it is clear to every rational one ifeai ffliey are 

the civilized ones. 

I. I mean nothing new. Everyone will agree with me 
when I say that EnglaO-d is a civilized oountry. By 

therein are so. Though my personal opinion is, that 
even the animals of this particular country are more 
KgnslM e tem tebaaf am Bui dsm Wm Impi^ 
thieves and murderers also form a porilte of 
inhabitants of this land, a land whose very atmos- 
fh#^ is a sphere of sdenoe H.nd activity, they, too. 



law, and form and ®iW.teifeife| 
a barbarian asSa not. 

Hs, I understand, foa. 

1. M» 

ik&i thj^ am }m^m m& -Wm pi 

of it. 

He. Yes, for if not they need sense; 



6, tey m mmm. 



m 



a murderer, since, in as much as the violation of 
law is concernedj, thsy sire both guiltj. And in. 



9f ■& flMiCo- 



by. 

Hb^ Bat suppose no cpnstable sees the "beggar" 



r. And 

shooting. 
HSk Wiell, \?^h86t "iteH'? 

I* Will he let go a man who, with two drawn i 

or loaded pistols in his hands, is running on tiltotjgli 
the midst of a crowded pavement ? 

and fix his e^i an liiJsts 
J. "Why so ? 

He. Because a person who commits murders so 
ipi^ mmt a mm. 

1, That is to say, the preliminai^ Sfctps of a daring 
murderer are those that we have enumerated. And 
fctr this reason such a person is pursned that he may 



tm. 

1> Mow, what are the marks that distinguish a beggar ? 
Thofte that we have taentioned above or any other ? 

. Why, then, is }i$ sofe treated in the same way as 
" a would-be murdie^,** when it is clear to eveiy one 
thflii these persons are be^gsm. 

b« ii 'SWbk ^ M ' 
that the practice i 
many others. 



■ ttte beginning that it was not liiialaw, 
" I can not tell you," said he. 

(5). — As we were talking thus, Cenotes gave something to 
the pauper and we walked on. Now, it began to pour down 

ttot such a long discussion, O Cenotes, affected you in any 
By Vishnu, you are simply a disgrace lo our 

done no wrong in helping a poor creature who was 
starving to death. But, by our mi^ty Elephant- 




On hearing this, I was going to ask something frofn 
Cenotes, when a gentleman from a house on our right 
Aaitei, «• "Will you not dOffle ta art '^wife ffi fie tstt stopB, 
strangers, for you have already got so wet that the *iftte 
does' not appear to be dripping from your elothes but 
as if it were from the roof- spouts." 

It im m I i^W^hea:, very : 



3Pllfhaps, some of you, who have not had a chance te ^sl^f 
this country, will be in suspense ~to believe me that I .am 
telling the truth. But if you are not passing your lives, 



and prejudice, abd allowing as much as you would to the 
maxim " errare humanum est," you should not hesitate to 
aecept my opinioni ®ai # a naWon, next to the Hellenes, 
on the face of this earth is seen observing the laws of 
humanity, giving every one his due, trying their utmost to 
render a foreigner comfortable, and free from any sort of 



m 



hard and fast rales, which may cause him trouble, it is the 

Noble lEnglisb Nation. And I do not say this after a week's 

experience, but it m S, conclusion arrived at after a period of 

moM tham five jmm»: 

You say, 

Opinions! " 
True. 



But, I ask, fm. mmh^f 

reading what is said by nobody. If so, even then remember 
that a truth is a truth, whether said by somebody, or read 



(6). — When I go out, if I meet one rogue, I meet aatoe^ 
nine gentlemen. If I see one person who offends me, 
dtuang the nest few isjofnents I Koeotmtep an imcountable 
number of people who please mSi, Boglseai, 
tries to behave like a gentleman. A man may appear to 
you to be haughty and rude, and ferocious to look at, but it 
M '^fy iMM^ % 1mm m '^^mm ^ -mmmm- '^i^ifsr him 

■m little while, then you will find that he too forms a link of 
jfc chain of that portion of mankind which I affifrn ia 

I atn itot a writer who is endowed with the charms 
persuasive powers to win you to unity by instraction. Not 
Sin I an orator, who is laden with the stocks of vocabulary j 

dust into the invisible eyes of his audience, through his 
plausible arguments and ambiguous speeches, through 
IbittHiptef m Ih© fsMm te Ws wmss mWA ead, m #b 
^pense of the lives of the stupid youths. But I am an 
obscure student of Plato ! Plato, the Monarch, the God of 

1 I believe," said Napoleon. " there are more honourable men in England 
proportionaiteih?^s^«K»i^te mnnte. b»t thM Hum iSae isome vw 
they ave in <raWMM.^'^K*tt " ik M^am ef m. BMetm^ ^ Ladf lialkuaimt 
p. 106. 

" The Knglish character is superior to ours ...... They are in everything 

more practical than we are. They are alao braver than we are. I think 
one can say that in courage they are to us what we are to the Russians, what the 
Russians are to th&Qein^nM, wM^ Q^OMma^ j^^ Ill^ 

an Euglish Army I leiHt, A^a^mMl W Uiiiie^ 

Bosebery, p. 175. 



iivine. 

I wait not for the messengers of an earthly king, who' 
eOttft ifeaa me a title of. seoular gloiy. Yes, I rather 
anticipate the Angels of IWIi, fHa^ mmk S^emS. fee* 
(he Court of Ariatocles. 

(7).— The sincerity of a nation can never be perceived by 

a jMitas mm,)- ^^bs trite m&<m§ ^ t^Mm i^vm all 

pg^ble benefits from them, but on going back again 
feeteg^n his semi-barbaroiia hordes, forgets all about their 
good cpis®&»,ia|kla«agttli«s only the bad side, as if he 
pi a sieve-like heart, throtigh which Ike iaee 
rtyfaaeei passed on, and the coarse remained. Woe, woe 
WaA: 58 one ! — formidable soul, worthy of no credit ! 

animal, who after he is trained, runs to destroy bis master 
by the artifices that he was taught to overcome hiS' 



Mm my part I am right to proclaim, that from an 
'SMjieiate puerile simpleton, this country has dhanged me into 
a seieEiitific youth, from a lewd materialist she has metamor- 
phosed me iftto a god-loving young man. AiA "Ifcif 
barbarous unintelligent mind she has rendered susceptible of 
becoming rationalized, under the action of theo-philpspphiis 

from a drunkard to a philosopher of this God's chosen gtcaaiJ 
' — am indebted to all. Eor all of them haw 
: in the great lesson of ttttee. 
-To continue the thread of mf 
when we had shaken off the water from our clothes and 
rubbed the soles of our boots briskly against the door mats, 

tsonducted us into a very highly furnished drawing-room, 
where in the centre round a handsome table, a few ladii^s 



aiSd gentlemen were playing, and a girl was amusing herself 
by the piano, which I ■'mS: am ' lUMs 

Philypodochus introduced us to all. " Our Eastern friends," 
he said smilingly, with an air expressive of kindness — 

]|eMi^li^ ijgM limai. immsBs m, hmnm^M'&m Sftme 

■€me. The same he performed in the case of the Othec 
jgarty, but with the exception of, " My family." 

aSie en^Oinittetitt, rufsteid, were exceedingly delightful 
and interesting. 

On the linoleum of the very highest quality — not at all 
iike an ordinary sort, which we could see bat near the walls, 

placed many beautiful rugs and furskins. An electric fan was 
also there, and in a very good position of the room ; but it 

twee. Chairs and sofas of good choice were resting in a 
pleasing and proper manner. The sides of the mantelpie^, 
were decorated with some of; tiie best and up-to-date nov6ltie% 
lAM ilg middle, the plai^ Jn^ ^^mei &m <Ata # l&m- 
grate was embellished by a magnificently jewel-studded clock 
^>f the new type — in which the pendulum describes a complete 

«tead of an ordinary clock — in which the same ascends and 
descends harmonically, making small arcs in the vertical. 
®n?ee mm^M the room were sanctified, as I saw, by granite 
jiedestals, on which the Divine likenesses of Pythag^aa, 
Socrates and Plato rested. Whereas Joshua and Shakespeare 
-welcomed the visitors in the hall. Erom the middle of the 
c^hi^ mm m^psAA m &hi!tmsg ©fetecffl^; Bie^dgs aril 

these, the flower pots were not any less the objects of 
ornamentation, which perfumed the entire house with the 
feetaBMi t>f a passing English summer. 4n;d of the oil- 
paintings and photographs of em&a^^ -yw^j^p; IbMA 
^i4@med tl^e wslUj it is diffioult mm l^^ gtw att jpoiAicMli 



mi 

pianist turned her back towards the instrument, and 
exhibited her charms to our view, and, lo ! how surprised 
we ^s&te lttjai-te'eliilt0fssiides was afceady aoquaintei. 
with her. How ? What %> «i ittfi: mm hm 

sisters did not seem to spy. 

(10). — After a minute's conversation, we took our seats, 

each other to commence to talk in English. For otherwise 
it would have been an exceedingly rude step, and which ws 

question Cenotes before we heard Philypodoehus. So, 
" What do you mean by sabring, * Why do they not mk 
Ml -mn counteyHsw im' 0wtea ? "' said I. 

torsaas. Bw '3;«t a«e aflfestanif ffiaee h\ nothing 
enigmatical in that. 

I, I .ujiderstand all, but do not wliat ipB simm 
Iff * mtmicjxBw,' 

one who is born in the same country ilMi 
particular individual himself is born. 
I. Suppose Philypodoehus were born in Greece, but in, 
the house -of the samipmsi^M't^miimmM^ 
born here, should we have called him a Greek, in 
other words — this man's countryman? And thi& 

Qm,. Yes, certainly. ..^i.'i3.|Kfiilipll1iA,Mif ' 
I. This I shall tell you afterwards. But first of all- 
inform me what you mean by the term ' country ' 

mast know •wh&t &mA;fi£xikll^mk 

Cen. Ha ! Ha! E^i iii -ym ItciltMW&i AifN&itt 
of ' country ' ? 



"What a ridiculous fellow," interposed ±>liilopseuiffl% 
" by and by you will ask for the definition of Man." 
Paying no heed to what Philopseudes had said, I. 

excellent friend, for we are not talking over a trifling 
matter. And as regards the definition of ' country,' I do 
aai Hmmf wJtefliea" ym wee lilteSii^ te ttte geographical m 
tl» iiSiy other one." As I said this, I marked Philypodochus 
taking notice of Cenotes' rudeness. Who, without apolo- 
gizing for his improper ea^St^ ^Wmed, " But I do not 
tMnk there is any other deMMUA # '9in(^* lu^Hlsa -fa; 
igisigraphical. Except, perhaps, the politieal one." 

I. It is immaterial, Oenot^, whether we think m 
m a0t, but there 'h iWBister definition wE * iseim'b^^' 

now ? 

Philopseudes. Go on, we are all delighted in the 
-mif ym mm MMe^. tenffifty is seassstft^ 
philosophy since the periods of most xeinote 
antiquity. And we hope, Cenotes, you will not 
dfisappoint us, especially 9,8 you al^ya bc3®st «rf 
your being an exqtM^ «iA ft :ilfifl# 

philosopher. The course of conversation, as it 
seems, is now turning to philosophy. Cheer up, 

ObM®^ Aye, you should never entertain such hopes 
towards me. And I shall no longer talk in a passive 
manner, but will exhibit the wonders of my art. O 

WsMsi^mi fom. mm m. «U^.pit iw te ^te^itel. 
discourses. More so with a person of my abilities. 
Who, as it is easy for you to see, is far more advanced 
:!a fmm mtS. alio M Imm^i^ | ^ m, 



<MM^MSil, an BSf&vi, a mathematidian, a logioiaiai ai 
an engineer and a lawyer, and what is 1% 
ye Shiva and Parbati, and thou, too, O Vishnu, that 
I am not 1 In the ■ society of the good I . am a 

drunkard. In fact, I am an eminent man, while 
you are but a boy whose very ideas are not 



Be persuaded, therefore, O foolish one, and do not 
topute with your elders. I have passed several 
<@«ainitiations, and have been eonferred many degrees 
1h ^pllosophy, by some of the best iOK^K^iSes ef 
my country.. And above all I have served there as ai 
professor in different colleges. But what are you, O 

i^^M* ^ 'Mlia, imi iso %m msf AmA, t 

child of impudence, most uneducated offspring. of 
folly, say, yrliy do J0^ swagger, knowing nothing? 

fWf ft among the grammawani^. But 

It canines the dogmas of Plato^ pis #^ ^ 
gp^tt^Siitei again. You fly from the one to the 
lAsci asOEi you neither know the art of grammar, 

say, 'but you are imperfect in everything.' Do not 
put your hand into the flames of fire, 0 prince of 

you living embodiment of all nature's most ecoentrfe 
freaJks 1 and in abort,, 0 one of the most wretchedly 
'^■-^^mmt imrned. an item of the great 

2' It behoves the high, 

For their own sakes, to do things worthily,' 
» jMive I ifiiiYxaiBi yoti. 

lI>»li«daB— Greek Anthology. 
i'Sau HuaoB, C^ntbia'a Bevels, r. 3. 



(11). — This species of poisons he evatQuatedli^ IteMii^ 
in English colour. But, as if the thoughts which my words 
conveyed to his mind, and the impressions left thereon, ha^ 
ti^eM ItIS' m^t &e< m S^m^mnj p«f(M0 wiA, we& 
owing to the hypothetical chemical actions given rise to ill 
hia intelligible system, he soon poured forth the rest of this 
V^SSSi, fia the shape of his country's basest vulgadty. 

Of course, there was nothing surpi^^ftt j^l^ SlMil 
4|fter aU it was his advice, which he gave me for my gosd. 

PjftiLTPODOCjrus. Withiegard to the question of age, 
Iteal Genotes, I doBothelieTe you have spoksa faSrljy 
for, amongst many other authentic write^^ J Swft 
read sordewhere in Plautus, that ' not by years but 
by disposition is wisdom acquired." On hearing this 
Mir '@Mte.>«w ^tef mm^^Asgtt --mU <v«tf 

loudly, ' But tell me first this. Being a man of suels 
an extraordinary character — ^as you present it to be— * 
ilopsffiWer pray? ' 

I. And have yOu gdt«itoifl !si^iM^«teaA®»!4|[t 
CEN0TES. Yes. 

I. i)o you say your prayers in such a manner that the 
Cbn. Oif^sif 

I. And will ym gWMij, t«-tta'fa;^i» jfflf .(WaA^ 
a minal— 

Qw^ Stop ! Step ! speak no more you most abomin- 

^mfif Do not, pray, be, for lie ttte €4 # 

fisagreeable to the Company. 
I. Answer me, will yoa ever do such a thing ? 



Osisr. Never, 0 E^wse if hmeM ^Wm^^i^m I 

I. Bert yfby do you use, 0 learned Cenotes, tMa san:^ 
tongue, 8^ this very mouth, for praising and address- 
ing thd IIE^ High, with which you bring gut Siiob 

this same thinking organ, in which you experience 
the conception of Divinity, can fabricate and sen3 

consent of these French youths, 0 Mathetes, I thank yom 
heartily for your pleasing and exceedingly oonvincdnf 
sergometet. i«S we all! tmim» sincerely, as to 
great a sin it must be || ^l^e. If, at Im^t S^- 
matter be looked at from your point of view. 

Philypodochus had hardly finished his words when all the 
dtoflBailrymeQ 'spofeB- mk m^ktSy h. fttfr -mi^ IsHpe. 
" We do not see anything worth praising in the fellow's 
statement. But these Hij^^Qsh peajile^ mm af^ttstdm^ tt 
a|tplaud for nothing," 

may not forget the maip. m^s^ MB; '^mmm»Mm I 
addressed Cenotes : 

(12). — "The pride which will not permit any one, Q 
Qenotes, to listen to dishonourable overfew,. mm'I^M^ 
coming from the lips of a king, I dcTnot possess ! Nor do I 
deem myself insulted 1 because if the same words had been 
kt' lie msS: df any lel&i^ m& dl SetMtei'' 
fhey would have been received not as offensive, 
. hm^ been answered by a smile. Hence, I jejoigg 
good fortune of my happy soul, and ftifllE 41® 
Divinity through whose propitiousness I have confronted you. 
For, neither the foreigner who has studied the topography and 
the social life of your land, and has spent long tedious years 




Among the oal^i^ meB: & \ 
number of letters after your name, can ever dive into the 
depths of ocean o£ that immense knowledge which you have 

him only this favour is granted, and he sltme ean Temh its 
bottom, -yyho converses with you seriously, and especially 
-wMi jntention to learn. Do not treat me with contempt, 

^ ' to show the bounty of your mind, sir, to Sa^p^^ 
some ten groats, or half a crown, to our use,' 

passing examinations in philosophy, I am afraid, you toe 
confusing it with ^gopiiigtry^ because the exapiiner of 
philosophy is none else but God HirnssH* 

Cenotbs. At all events, I {Cm &g^iMie<@f 'three differeafe. 
universities of three Countries. ... By the way, 
Uncle Philopseudes, you are also a B.A., are you not ? 

1 Ben Jonson— Every man out o( his Humour, ili. i. 

2 " On aU sides nothing of philosophy remains but the name, and tltltj|l 
become the subject of the vilest proatituiion ; since it is not only engrossed by tflft 
naturalist, chemist, and anatomist, but is usurped by the mechanic in 
trifling invention, and made subservient to the lucre of traffic and merchandliie. 
Hiere cannot surely be a greater proof of the degeneracy of the times than so 
nnparaUeled a degradation !>nd fo bailarous a perversion of teim;. For the 
woid philosophy, wiiich implies the love of wisdom, i^ now become the ornament 
of folly. In the times ot its inventor, (Pvthagoias) and for many s'ucceedine 
ages, it was expresiilve of modesty and worth ; in our days it is the badge of 
impudence and vain pretentions. It was foimeily the symbol of the profound 
contemplative genius, it is now the mark of the f uperficial and unthinking prac- 
titioner. It was once reveremed by kings and clothed in the robes of nobility; 
it is now (according to its true accc^Mji^ifi ji&iSMKS^^ 4WM^ 4mL 
ridiculed by the lowest plebeian. ^arWSWi il^im^,m^^^g^^§SWt^^^m' 
in tbe woius of Acliilles to Hector : 

^|MfM>i then, your forces this important honr, 
C^Ueet your strength and call forth all your p«w%' 
WSleSf lo adopt the animated language of Neptune to the Gredo, 
On dastards, dead to fame, 
I waste no anger. lor they feel no shame. 
Bat you, t he pride, the flower of all our host, 
My heart weeps blood, to see your glory lost.' 
Kpr deem the exhortation impertinent, and the danger groundless. 
' For lo ! the fated time, tb'appointed shore. 
Hark, the gates burst, the brazen barriers roar.' 
Impetnous ignorance is thundering at the bulwarks ot philosophy and her sacred 
retreat-s are in danger of being demolished, thiough our feeble resistance. Kise 
then, my friends, aud the ^rlotoiy will be ours. Tne foe is indeed numerous, but 
at the Sfime time feebleijsl, mm me^m), of ^% la tii» itifKist rtra^e^ 
union, descend with iriMMIWlm^aM-tlXfiisMm 
Xaylor the Platonist. - ' 



idpfe It is your twm ^9 :^iiak, I mwi, to give m tbe 



I. To do tliat, it is requisite first tO' Mte fi&fti^f . 
And, ' Pliilosophy is,' says Hierocles, 'the purifi- 
cation and perfection of human life. It is the 



the mortal body, in consequence of being the 
resumption of our proper fehoity, and a re-ascent to 
WxB divine Hfenefss. To effect the«e is flfe 
province of virtue and truth ; the former externii> 
nating the immoderation of the passions, and the 
latter introducing the divine form to those v?ho are 

wisdom teaches us, O Cenotes, that the words 
Oountry and World are synonymous, and that there 
^ laift raae. Country — the universe. And again tMs 
eQUniry is not our country for we are merely sojourners 
here. Let it serve us like an inn, then, and not as 
a permanent home. So says the divine sou of 



1 "If the things are true wMch are said by the philosophers about the kin- 
ship between God and man, what else remains for men to do than what Socrates 
did ? Never in reply to the question, to what country you belong, say that you 
are an Athenian or a Corinthian, hut that ^ou are a citizen of the world— 
^S^iaajtoe) ■ VoT why do you say that yaa. tsca im Athenian, and why do yon 
not aiif chat you belong; to the small nook, onljr Into which your jioar 
bod; was fast at birth? Is it not plain that yoa call yonrseU an Aihsuitui 
ot Carinthian frjm the plaeti whtuh has a greater authoiity and eomptised not 
•txAy that small nook itself and all your family, hut even istui whole * eouatCT* 
, Jnom which the stack of your progenilora is derived down to you ! He than who 
iaa observed with intelligence the administration of the world, and has leameil 
tttftt the gieatestanl supreme and the most comprehensive commnmty is that 
9^ieh lAcoin|iose<l of men and God, and that from God have descsnde'd the seeiifl 
not only to 1^ father and e;randfatber, hut to all beings which are generated <Ht 
the earth aiaa are produced, and particularly rational beings— for these only nie. 
by liheir nature formed to have commuuion with Qod, being by means of reasois 
conjoined with him— why should not such a man catl himself a citizen of thii 
world, why not a son of Gad, and why should he be afraid of anything whldk 
Juppens among men Bliim»w of £ei$t«ti^ Xk-I.<6h. 



nor of Greece, but of the whole world.' I'ln 

many circles ; some of which are leii, 'l^t AftifiS 
large, and some comprehend, but othe® tm mm§m~. 
hended, according to the differ^sot flgsil 
habitudes with resp@^ te ift^. 
indeed, and most proximats circle is that which every 
one describes about his own mind as a centre, in 

the sake of the body, are comprehended, For this U 
nearlj the pnafleat circle, and almost teuete ifce 
•eenftSB Hs^. The second from this, and h ^ 

greater distance from the centre, hiai'. iiaipB^igfcwfiia 
the first circle, is that in which parents, brothers, 
wife, and children are arranged. The third circle 

aunts, grandfathers and grandmothers, and ■ the 
children of brothers and sisterg. After this is thg 
#>eig -wMsh •eeatpi'eltfflttds Ihe remaining relaMon*. 
Next to this is that which contains the commott 
people, then that which comprehends those of the 
same tribe, afterwards that which contains the citizenaj 



of those that dwell in the vicinity of the city, and 
the other of those of the same province. But the 

and greatet cire!le,iriil 
.A Mm 'Am i^lmtM WiM « 

(13).— Or imagine the whole world is a thick unifo:?^ 
wire made of different me^J^* Each individual man or 
''WSmm being an atom. 'Etes fflBsiMil!tude& in the natures 
of almost infinite atoms constitute the differwit Bielfttii., 
4Bd the di^ee to which the isdifiduaJ is omm^m }^ §m 



passions is its electrical resistance. And let us declare 
timt ■ there is no atom in our hypothetical wire which has 
iijl resistance, just as there is no material wire withoat 

earth only is with zero resistance. So is a Conscious 
Being the cause of our living atoms, and that beinq alone 
te i«E^T8i((3!r ant Aiawtwl Bat test powBife " 
who may be deemed to have approached perfection, 
resembles the silver atom, which offers the least resistaneef 
la feg passage of eleQtricity. How. suppose you yomrsatt 
wmBi. ^@&M@ ^cams^ m& tesiig iitetg mA ma ffislMl 

wire, at what moment would you have felt 'easy and less 
tired ? Could it have been when you were entering to pass 
Iktuoi^ fill ml |>hten, m mppm mA ? Sorislf 

you would reply in favour of the latter. If so, whom 
would you like ? Platinum, gold, or silver ? "Without 
€&iibl ym. '^M mmm Mmt. platinum and gelS 'sm 
far more expensive than silver. But which is the electric 
cairent that is being conducted along our ideal wire ? The 
ttvine Spirit. Whom will, then, the Divinity love, 0 

I. Be cautious, therefore, and take care whomi, p% 
meet, For ev^ good one represents the one 
isfcemity of Ibe ■wire. We have said this, too, that 

soever is a beloved of the Almighty Creator, the 
same must bte the beloved of all — all those that 
■js^g(^. WSmm "Smf' wa^^ ^ii^m mm m 
earthly king happens to esteem a certain individual, 
every one who honours that king seems to have 
ti^iesj) ffif thilt pcarsou. Then, how can we think 



otherwise in the case of God's favouriiiias Hsre 
lies, then, the necessity of being prudent and 
Watchful. Beeausa, as the parallel electric currents 
Sstei^ la: ftiti ME^ttsa iWte; «MMi "mm' amX^, 

similarly do the two good men coming face to face 
recognise. and attract each other. Por in them the 

in the wicked it is opposed by the resistance of their 
iniquity, and is running not in the same course, but 
iii the coiitrairy, during that infinitely small interval 
of time wlieai are in some passion. Indeed, in 
philosophers the sacred flow is not impeded ; as in 
the case of impious men, by the irascibility and 
e&^^Ef" 4^ 'IM^ wMik ^mM mm 

represent the two extremities in our ideal circuit ; 
and as, when the two ends of a wire through which 
m. teii^ $1 tessll^ W brought togethiffiTi » 

beautiful and luminous arc is struck ; in exactly &e 
same manner, between these good men the very 
instant they meet, the glory of the aiiL bbissful and 

nizant. 

(14). — ^Be circumspect, therefore, if you are a silver atom, 
m maeim tus^p^ imk Wrt 'Wk i^Jm^. ^ titg; otte eai, 
which we do not know whether a beggar constitutes or a 
king. But if you do not find it in a beggar, be not odious 
to him, nor to any one else, for your being such m&l |(cM 
out nothing eswBfl; #i9, Uta^ you yourself do not poM^ 
for which you want to get hold of another. But of this, 
too, I want you to beware, that the electric analogy does 

flowing in opposite directions repel each other. And from 
this it follows that a good man would hate the bad one. 
But such, defects I account for by saying that Mj^tiicity is 



#cte Agency is cemmosgsif 



Philopseudes. Everything that has been said is' 
leasonable; at any xate, it seems so to me. Andi 

1, J^i:' 'Mm- iEW!. ft 

Oekotes. I know not what you are purposing at I 
. And why should we apply the philosophic definition. 

ci',lwM9i 



I. Tell me this, when you say, ' I love my sisters, I 

love a girl whom I intend to marry, I love my 

ixim^/ ^ jpau define Isnra identioally la -tmA. 
if 



Cen. Certainly not. 

I. . Does any hm, , JMifi hj «SBqarf: m 'M te 
charitable ? 

Cm.. None in reality, though it may appear so. 




Cbn. It is. 

I. Are you not, then, in a ghibsophie rnaod whea pip. 

are giving alms ?' 
i&fe. rifct say, yes.. 

at the time when you are endearing your sisters, the- 
same as you conceive by love's conjugal meaning, 
m ym #Bts!t SfJ* Ig&M ©effiitry politieaily -when ysa 
are performing a philosophic 
Brahma, whij da,tt^y mk ihm 




have proved sufiBoiently that philosoj 
hqman raoe beloi^s to the same Ont 

'then I There is none o£h^ es^pt your ovm ie^ If 
you hurt any one, you hurt your SeW. 31 yott 
benefit any one, you benefit your Self. II you ME 
mf «M% f@it ■■mm. U&tg fnax Self. If yon thii^ 
evil of any one, verily, you are thinking evil of your 
Self. And, in a word, O Nephevr of Philopseudea, if 

For know it for certain, as ^' your own worthy 
Man teaches, that this soul of man is one paxt of the 
oosmio energy that exists, one part of God. It ii 

iigi liiisi liitft:., 'Mm wm mem. T^sm$ ini 

you will never die-/ 
(16}. — "What is this IWih and death IW t?» ae#? 

Ant ^ fliftt ? We axe so many people sitting here, and 
«^ ^ S@al is omnipresent. What is there to limit 
■mf #tlng Itet is beyond law, beyond causation ? Thii 
^iass is limited; it is not omnipresent, because the sur* 
rounding matter forces it down to that form, does not allow 
it to expand. It is conditioned by every thing around it ; 

# 1» 'IMiyL Bett tet -wleMt is 'bi^Ml' Imv, 
where there is no body to act upon it, how can that be 
limited? It must be omnipresent. Xon are everprhere 
is iihe univecse, Wmr is it, then, thel I am ^lem, ml, 
going to die, and all that? That is Uie ^ilk of ignoranecu 
hallucinations of the brain. You were neither bom, nor 
will die. You have had neither birth, nor will have 

you mean by coming and J&tt 
1 Yog» PMlosophy. Yiai 




which you call the mind. That ia going on. Just a little 
speck of olond passing before the sky.. As it moma on and 
on, it may create the delusion that the sky MM^' ■ SpHiK 
times you see a cloud moving before the moon, and you 
think the moon is moving. But it is the cloud. "When 

jm sm li # tefti fm iettt. is ip^^ m -i^m 

you are in a boat, you think the wfiter moves. In reality, 
you are neither going nor coming, nor born, nor going to be 
bom ; yon are tefifiitei wms^-prnmiA, '"k^m^ all 'Bansation.' 
Xou are immortal. ' You are the omnipresent beings of the 
mmmse.' 'Sut the g.uestion of immortality is not settled. 
"Wii^hatrewe giStlf Ws lh&, tiat every thmg in this 
universe ia indestructible.' ^l^le is nothing n&m\ "Bme: 
vyill be nothing new. The same series of manifestations are 
presenting themselves alternately, like a wheel, coming up 
and dowt. iM'm^^ M ^ wBmm- hi It 'te 'iamt of 
waves, successively rising and falling. Systems after 
systems are copiing out of the finer forms, evolving 
ibMiilreffi Wling the gcowm' 'Smkmi tipffe malting down, 
8M it were, and.going back to the fine forms. Again they 
Mse out of that, rising for a certain period and slowly 
^ing back to the cause. So with all li£e. Each manifesta- 

§m ist imtSmg w^, Hoi. ftf^ ^Mfe. ttgafeL.' Iflai 

goes down ? The form. The form breaks to pieces, 
but the same form comes up. In one sense the body even 

' eternal.' How ? Suppose we take a number of dice, and 
throw them. Suppose the dice fall in this ratio — 6, 5, 3, 4. 
We take tihe dice up and throw .them again, and again, and 



tbe peime combination must isinaii.' iipfa ttt 



l^The same ia said by an ancient Hebrew, " Tbere is nothing new under the . 




fall, and the same combination comes, but after a long 



universe I take for. such a die, and these are being tkco^wa 
out, and oombined, E^ao^^ and aga^in. This is one com- 
liil^si ; ali ^sm ham Wore you. Here is the form of 
ii|;IaQB, a table, a bottle of wat®f*ail &e8e #iS3^. TMs Sb 
one combination ; the next moment it will all break. But- 
there must come a time when exactly the same combination 

^mm rapfcf qtee fm'^ Irte^, mM ^ tei 'w&l: be 

here, this subject will be talked, and this bottle will be here. 
An infinite number of times this has been, and m infinite 
xmbes <rf l!&tie§ tiffi las x&^&iteS., 

" No force can die, no matter can be annihilated. Wk^ 
liSSKJjaeB of. it ? It goes on changing, forward and back- 
'vratdi, TffiMI 1% eomes back to the source from which it came. 
There is no is. i ^Itio^m IM^.. tte^^Mif !» ia a 

circle, because a straight line, infinitely produced, becomes 
a . circle. If that is the case, there can not be eternal 
•IfflyawiL It oamieile, Everything mu^fe 
te the circle, and come back to its souret* "Wsml em: 
■ yoa and I and all the souls ? Part of the cosmic conscious- 
ness, cosmic life, cosmic mind, which get involved, and we 
must complete the circle, and go baeS; M IMl ■ei^s^B 
intelligence which is God, Whom the materialists perceive 
as a force. Whom the agnostics perceive as that infinite, 

oosmic injU^l^sei eisBiia jiMei^, w# w$ 
ihat. 

p^^*i,»5^ il*e«»aft idea, yet this is not sufficient ; 
ihere will be still more doubts. It is very good to say thai 
#SSEe is no destruction for any force. But all the forces 
ibtt "W© see are oombinations, and all the forms that we see 

aMOpment parts, and so every force that we see is similarly 
If you take the scientific idea of force, and 





68, what 

Iseeomes of fom^MMtaaHisY? EverythiEg that M wm, 
pGimd m^tsli sooner or later get back to its component 
parts, ffbaieyer in this universe is the result of' the com- 

•combination, must sooner or later get back to its eoia- 
ponents.^ Whatever is the result of certain causes. WBssfr 
%»• *'^kmf^*'- If iffiifg^^, broken up, resolvetf 
• pick into its components, ioul is not a force ; neither is ^^ 
thought. It is the 'malitcfa.cturer of thought, but not thought ; 
it ift &e inwiifa«tj»KC of the body, but not lie body. "Why 



mm 

Because it is not intelligent. A dead mail li 
geotj, nor a piece of flesh in a butcher's shop. 

MIS we mil hme to go to get a logical 

physicians, and there is no crying quarter. If then we are- 
beyond all law, we must be omniscient, ever blessed ; all 
to»le^ wrt l6 ia m, tet »31 pmm mK all blessedness. 
CSsMfflSnly. You are the omnisci^ imsti^pBgigiitil^l|'|^^ 
universe. But of such beings can there be many? Can 
there he a hundred thousand millions of omnipreE^nt beings ? 

us ? You are only one ; there is only one such SeK, and 
that one Self is you. Standing behind this little nature is 
trJbat we eaU fce soxd. There is one only Being, one only 
Existence, the Ever Blessed, the Omt^m^^^&^^i^f^ 
the Birthless, the Deathless. ' Through His control the sky 
elands, through His control the air breathes, through His 



background of all nature. He is the reality thai la & nature. 
He is the background of your joul. You are one with 
II -ym find i m^r . This explains the meaning 



(17). — "Whenever there are two, there is fear, there i's 
danger, there is conflict, there is strife. When it is all OnOt 
"if^emi to iaim, -vA to isfaai^, fir h all Itm 
with whom to fight? 'Know that there are two ways,' 
flays the Phosjdr, ' but only one Lord. The Deity under 
whatever topiowD name; as Brahm, Hari, Earn, or Govind, 
is inoompiimrible, tmereated, eternal, and alon& 

possessing any real existence. He is the root of all things ; 
the ^Primary Cause from which all human beings and all 

expanded.' In short, the whole universe of Animate and 
Inaniinate things is an emanation from the Divine Essence, 

separate existence. Natuns; tpesi £e$n SiMi,, is. i^^^emif $ 
•.delusion, and a mirage." 

Cbnotbs. Perfectly so. 

wherever I see, there is He. By the beautiful 
mirage of the mammon the world is deluded ; only 
wmm mm w Mop^i^^ ftf MPt." Is 
^Govini^, all is GoTdnd; without Govind there is no 
other. As on one string there are seven thousand 
bmdSi so is that Lord lengthwise and crosswise.' 

become separate from the water.' ' This world is 
the sport of the Supreme Creator playing about ; He 



1 Ooiqp^MMS^ Hetaphysics, -about the liiltllonKl ^IBiMl^ 





xst m^m 0' i#Dg. This is 




As long as you sise the many, you are- under delusion, 

«3i Mii # 'mm^ilm who ssM Mli -@iw. it^'Mb: 
ever-changing world, he who sees him who never changed 
as the Soul of his own Soul, his existence, his own Self, he 
is ^m,: 1$ W^9e^: 'im '^m asaohed &e goal. *f wm'-'-m 
man,' or a woman, or sick, or healthy, or. strong or weal^ 
or I hate, or I love, or-, have a little power, or more power, 
aa^ bat hAlli»sjsa1dmi3. j^way with them 1 What makes 
fm ^nfisakS"' W^.m^bm -pA terl Ton are mi 

being in the universe. Know that every thought and word 
that weakens in this world is the only evil that exists. 
lAaiim^' mlss^ mm we^, siHs' mm % 
gjil ftat should be shunned. What can frighten |sMl|^_-'lft 
swaa come down, the moons crumble into dosti sp^m§ 
S^m systems are hurled into antdhilatioo, what is that to 
pill I Stand as a rock ; you are indestructible. Think 
that, and as the lion breaks the little cage of bullrushea 
and comes out, so break this chain and be. free for ever. 

'Wte iU|#ste' 'pel 1qM8 MBmf Mk^^ 

insults you ? " It is only ignorance, i" Eemember that 
it is not he who reviles you or strikes you who insults you, 
MH^ your'Opinl£!fi itetfl tess '^sh^ m being insulting. 
When, then, a man irritates you, you must teaw that it is 

your own opinion which has irritated you " 

(19). — I told you in the beginning I had a few books with 
mi. 'iD I M' Jim0^' M^iA. mMa^ M m^imm 

from one of them, when we heard the bell being rung. And 
I was inclined to read a little more, for besides the noble 
£U9|ypodcwlitt8 mi iKisd:fy, mm ite ieum jmmg ymmai 
%e itinerant darlings of the unprincipled all, and for the 
lame being, the sources of the Countrymen's joy, urged ta.& 
to continue reading. But having learnt from the servant-gixl 
:ika| '#9' isM 'Itai ^m^<mi.:,. te §0ifmm&g3. iki tef . And 



the negroid hands approached me — a hand which belonged 
to one of the " strictest observants of etiquette," though in 

whatever — and snatched the book from my band, and bawling 
out. these words, " Why are you, old Mathetes, giving us 
trouble?" threw .it $mwn on the floor, perhaps to try 
thei truth and peactfieabUity of my last words. 
up ; but just when we were doing so I noticed a newspaper 
on the table, in which the heading of an article ran — " To 

said very slowly between ourselves, " This concerns us all," 
and who knows what I. was goin^ to pronounce further 
tiMft mm'Mt lkm, ^s^me MM hplmm, aried out ia' 1^ 
native tongue, "Hush! Be quiet, you long-haired knave t 
We. regret lamentably to have asked you to come wi|h as* 
i^nd ^all be delighted when we have got rid of you," 

you so ca^^ 

On hearttJg ilis, "You did, not say anything false, it is 
ing, Mmi. MBMi&m** issM. te tef^h piaiett» i^im&. tiaim 
ls:kiM>m^ catch, " but yet," continued he, " we should not 
ij^ SiEcj one in this country that we are married. Otherwise, 
not a single respectable girl will ever come &at iid&i ne„ 
or even conmito in a manner that im lifStf. 9li lO* 
And for this reason chiefly, though there are many other 
groundless ones, each of us and every one else whom we 
Mmi, wMsA^. lii am^^' 

I had no dtmmi U llMii Mitet ill^ BSl 
came out. 

The pairs haiifeneS to the cabs, M 'WMidQt saying 
&rewell to any one, or even returning thanks to PhJiy* 
podochus for his kindness. The girls whom they accom- 
panied, of course, did not forget to exchange salutations. 



m 



(20). — " It is a very true and a very trite observation," 
says the Earl of Chesterfield, " that no man is ridiouloua foif 

is not. No man is awkward hy natq^lfQi ||r affecting 
to be genteel. I have known maqy # Mfi <^ oommpn 
i@nse pass generally lar «a lool, becmtise he a%otea a 
^teif^ <^ ^lat God had denied him. A ploughman is 
means awkward in the exercise of his trade, but 
lR@a|| be exceedingly ridiculous if he attempted the air and 




Thus the loose,' irregular costume is soon thrown away 
for the purpose of adopting a neat EngUsh suit, and the 
r'ites'fcsBSf ef a Wt of muslin cap; but it is m 
' iWi one fails to remove the darkness of the clay. And 
if to her votaries the Science did oblige by the longed-for 
Ifeeiiery, the cultivation of the minds of these men 

w iBwa fe ai more. 

S» HI %iitation of virtue was soon drivi^ Mlif « and 
•'pm' t mm 'M alte ^'sa«icvel, yes, a^S got- aiei^ME He. 
stupid wonderment. Aiid having gazed amazingly at the 
vehicles, as if something unusual had occurred, when the 
List om wi^'oat of sight, I tried to turn towards the statioa 



Bee of Mi^Sj ibm I fa«^ I 

Bv'ry day and never fail. 

Sacred Son, O Phcebus' own. 

Though to world iSrfsteii** known. 

Be propitious, hear me tell 

Eev'rie worked which more than sp^JL 

And then its design reveal ; 




lAke Maeander intricate, 
lldceth me, 'tis not so straight. 
Bee you London, Anthns Pfrk, 

In its north direction mark }. 
Then behold beloved spot, 
Where are children strictly taught 

Keeping " Sabbath of the Lord " ; 
And that which they do believe 

Where they act on what they say (?) 
^maa where through faith all pjra; |^ 
And Jehovah's praises raissi 
Properly on Saturi^l 
Christians. Jews not, this they say ; 
" Adventists," those " Seventh day." 

In that English home, by Truth ; 
'Mid the maidens bright and chaste, 
MojXB' TsaUt om ^& wedded 




Gtttoltig fisett mm BskI« M^, 
These, who did but love to eat ; 
Oioo'late birds wee, sweet and neat. 
IMnkbag, smoking, meat, who shunn^ 



Merry sisters rightly grown 

With the brothers Hughet, Shone ; 



Vako, and his loyal spouse ; 
One with truest mother's heart, 
O&xex — ^father best, in sheeefr* 
Wimm I crossed and m^uM'^^ 



Else we think, ah 1 heaven we^Bi 
UnUke £ckle human mind, 

taw ledMi: Ute-Mi^gHM.. 'VMo 
One May eve when back from !^8e4; 
Dull and dreary took I seat 
Qn green garden's grassy pad ; 
Sat where Gracie and her dad. 
Where they played some lovely game 
Which I can— though will not namfii, 
Smm m M. ^i^m' mm 
Choosing as to what should do { 
Suffring from nostalgic fit, 



Par away from native shore 
Of the sea -that All adore, 
Pheedon I did start to read. 
That discsooKSB of Blessed Oreed. 
Mode and writ whose all the best 
Learned men of Bast and West 
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Now esteem — in ages past 
Worshijip'd fount of ratne vast ; 



WoeiS IMme^th trumpets, dctiaii. 
WsSm ii^tensions will, — of myths, 
^aamti with their kins and kith8< 
I'or when Star of Beason glows, 



Out deceptive doubt soon flows. 

As, ^" No language greater than thine, 

Has every page of the Pan-Hellenes mMt^i&it 

For thou didst first, 0 divine Plato, 

Stretch thy eye to Grod aiid heavmi, 

And survey mortals and life. 

And didst with the Socratio 

Mix up the Samian mind, 

A union aKKf^liesi^iif^ 

Ja ft -Tenerable difference of sentiment/' 

Ha^g trodden ctn iihy course. 

Leaves, misled, who with remorse ; 
' Or to whom the beams of light, 




Phryxus as on golden fleSee. 
Lady Athens near then fell, 

^ im& %imm I well. 
On that saored beachy land, 
Pearly rill Hephissos' strand ; 
"Where the hero — hand had lent 
Castor, Pollux, when they went, 
Helen — belle of world, to free. 
From usurping enemy. 

iitaii%t ^sm^ ^ .teiMty 

Olive grew where and did seem 
Pleasant to who sat, in scene 
^Si& neighbourhood serene. 
"Where the Attic birds did sing, 
Play their lovely tunes of spring. 
Where they all did gaily prance 

Agrimony, pansy, balm, 
Bay tree, birch, myrrh, myrtle, palm, 
Aispfee, dovBS, sweet alyssum, 
Cedar, white ohrysanthemuas, 
Holly, hazel, cuckoo plant, 
Daisy, lotus, amaranth ; 

Jasmine, goats' rue, but no bur ; 
Lemon blossoms, lily white, 
IMl wsming night; 

jEW f^th orange, yello\p, pie^ 
Mse, ol'd indig', violene — 
AH embellished holy land 

Snowdrop with her coyish face, 
Hoping sang thy wisdom's praise. 



Hailed thee smce thy brilliant bMb 
Howers' hues must fade and pinS; 
Bat thy glories ne'er decline. 

Eresh Thalia, 'Phrosene 
Cheerful, with Aglaia nude : 



"Kindnesses personified 

JOOng virgins side by side — 
Stkotii be done without disguise 
And with pure and candour ft^w 
To the good who teach the t*©; 
Duties, gratitude, and true 



the sons of One above, 
IIGaises there the heav'nly maid9 

' mm -M teii ta^. 

^"And from aloft OY^h^ll, 

Were waving to and fro poplars and elms ; 

And near by, a sacred stream kept murmuring, 

And the cicalas on the shad 
B^e^t laboriously chirping ; 
■Wfflfe, fe 'tis •fflsfemt®, 
Amidst the thick thorn hlistoiti. 
The thrush was warbling, 
Tafted larks and goldfinches were singing ; 



Tawny bees were humming 
Bound about the fountains ; 



s, tadmi, itt mm toi^ 
0. by our sides, pears i^Ml isffilQg 
IS&e us in abundance ; 
iasM..§m hav^ hung plentifully, 

Bseeze vrhen blew a ; 



There resplendence countless suQi'' 
Jjighted sphere of shining ones. 
SsI'M^ei ^ teat snd etll. 
Troubled neither young nor old. 
Air perfumed Olympic kind ; 
Land of Bliss I came to find, 
Worthy of majesty thin®, 
'Lys'um's elegance's sign. 
Amid mirth and pleasantness. 



Lo 1 a jay from yonder peak 
JBose, began to soar and squeak. 

; SiSvt in straightest Una. 
just aa when, o'er heads ajxived, 
Skange ! I got> of sighti deprimij 
Wam shorn on tim^ 
Spiral as Archimedes' 
Is described, he moved around, 
'To amM. frn'^vA iSeoMesi eemA. 
Shouted with tremendous noise, 
OaroUed in stentorian voice : 
*'Hear, ye wisest of the world, 
Sfessage through the air hurled — . 
* Worship Soul of Nanak wh© 
J*)K>Btixpsychicus is true ; 



» 



Pay devotion, hoBtag^^ htess. 
King of heavens so commands, 
And Gompliauoe good depiands." 




Daughters with the rosy cheaksj 
Eaitbfnl, of the mighty Greeks^ — > 
Jffl ffisdples — sitting round 
Thy aureola, on gro\md 
Holy 'neath thy lotus-feet, 
Splendid for a temple's seat — 

Solemn as ye all are wont, 
Worshigp'd bowing heads the Lord ; 



And when they did Him in1^^,,> 

You mellifluently spoke : 

" Hock t O mortals, Nanak come 



Present, Virtue's friends this place. 
Ye who Wisdom's love embrace, 
iJoy which mm §ms piP 'wm% 
Good through mercy hina <lolh gtWiA: 
In the tidii^s bh^f 
Aft»Wfflft Sa^btttl ^sHefB* mbSi* 
By this moment I did reach 
End divine Sokrfi,tes' speech — • 
'.'^fl Kpirtav, tft}, rji "AirffXjjjrtji 

xal fit) aixeXficrriTe." 

Words immortal ; mortals, I, . 




Ignorant, for tiruth none knows. 
Who should comprehend,' then? these 

In the sense in which he meanl^ 
Unless one devoutly spent 
Ife&ES OH Thy sacred page, 
Leading life of pious sage ; 
And alike in blisses, plights — 
Passing all his days and nights. 

Only task is to be done 
By Platonist on the earth — 




There is Socrates our guard — 
Justest, holiest, Virtue's Lord. 

Sacred self in sacred air. 
Wise Plotinus, Poqihyry, 
l!i&dm-^ to Wk&m Mi. Sm. 

m Hi Bi^ IM mS, fi^^dship reign, 

'&m€ i^easures evex dweU tmniixed with pfa | 
^^sme streams ambrosial in immortal course 
fe|pM3us flow, from Deity their source. 




Then will he Him apprehend, 
Jiter death, ynih. God must blend, 
the lemmM des&j > 





Otes in state ecstatic thou, 
Plato's dear, then feelest how 



1 Foipbjriy, in the Oracle. 



llfeiKce Minos with his brothef Jja^a jKetftej 

ijtiil Aeacua, and Plato the diTine, 

And fair Pythag'tas where malted shiae ; 

With other souls who form the gmwml iiMf 

Of love immortal, and of pure desire ; 

And who one common station are assigned, 



And pure hearts that felt and knew 
Dread oan not what Loye doth do, 
Spotste 8fflg#— -vAs m&0i %t. Ifc I 
Facts extolled these, not my -vrifal. 
Sinful, wicked, helpless I ; 
Phostirs, ye exalted, high. 



Eansom God : for any prjlfe 
Bros, anger, greed and p]ift|i 

In nay naind foul, filthy, \^b'| 
Aaai jpcfeiely soul defile. 
iaVB, ©, w*& fen whil& I tewiflie 
Under Sol, ere from bensflift 
Hades to his realms of gloom, 
Grabs the laird of transient room. 

Forms. Jaf Bfe's end, aim, and goal. 
That— to serve with love and peace. 
Sons true of the Isles of Greece. 




ShoTild they more thasi 
Hate me in their heitf^ & 




1 ma. 



m 



Of my honour and esteem 

For their country ; which I deSHB 

My own former natal land — 



Even thep true let me prove 
Loyal sesvant, till I move 
To 'Ihe.^iusEt^DB flaaAr Mepif^ 
Pluto VIrm where all mus4 gtj, 
After which I long to see 
^hee, 0 holy Athens' Bee. 



1" 'As much as spring is more delig 
Aswlnuch as apple than the sloe, 

; -i^'fte sheep is more woolly than its laml]MQ> 
, «s a virgin is . better than a thrice-wsfl tess^ 
UKQah as a fawn is nimbler than a calf, 
in waaeb. as a philomel surpasses in song all feathered kind, 




tee I hasten as the travelleilS: |^ j 
WfaSIi the fierce sun blazes." 

Then: 

As cypres tree that rent is by the roote, 



'AsS well sowen sede for drought that can not spssnii 
■Mb. ga>ping ground that rainles cannot close, 

As chameleon that lackes the ayre so sote, 

As flowers do fade when PhcebBB xmmli Bhmm. 



MWl^mMTSii^im. Poets ; Poems of uncertaiQ authors. Vol. 2, p. 414. 



So wanting my Msiiiji W& |& i 

Wherefore 
Wmg pi Kings, Great King : an anfc 

I praises Thine and chant 
Day and night trod under feet 
■"Am, 0 Lord, give wiadom's meat. 



Teach, 0 teach good lessons, SwMh 
And Uke heart take bodj ha 1 
<Eie) riiv (pLXrdrriv 'EXMItt 
For 

^" T^c 'EXXa?oe »/ evrifxepia emm^i 
^V'XJl f^ov, ijvai Y] c6i,a fiov." 

,1 j|^!»]^«»,#*9J«ttts i^mmm- m «ft4«f:» 



MtiSMPIODOEUS 

^m^sm, "Mm ipe^&f family of the FhilosopHaiv 
not for the sake of prolixity, but of benefit rather an# 
instruction to those who betake themsel^ei tS; Mi8i<. Eer he 
was not " a Nobody," but rather — 

To ttimf 0 iiMSiM.' ^ 'mm a ^^m^ 
For Plato is said to have been a sou of his father Ariston, 
the son of Aiib^i^% from whom he carried up his family 




mother Periotion|, w^m mm. 
mm of Codrus. 

they say that Apollo in a 'nsion had an intercoufSe' 
with his mother Periction!3i;lwl»i|^^Sl^iig in &e fe^ 
Ariston, ordered him to have no connexion with Perictione 
tmtil lie time of her bringing forth. And so he acted. And 
'1^' ■<pmi^ >si^ 'lit 'IMv wi -i^tw Im mm 

still an infant, placed him. on Mount Hymettus, intending: 
to make a sacrifice to -the deities there, namely, Pan and 
flie Nymphs, and Apollo, who presides over shephOTds* 
But while he was lying there, bees came and filled 
mouth with honey from liie ©Qmh hi orde? fljafc it B%h| Ijf^; 
aaid truly of him — 




himself on every side a fellow, slave with 

m 'i' li M i$mmUk-^6im Apoiio;. fm ^ 



II 

DIOGENES IiAEETITJS 

But Speusippus, in his work entitled "Plato's Puneral 

Anaxilides, in the second book " About Philosophers, ".state 
that there was a story at Athens, how that Aiistoii 

succeeding, beheld, on ceasing from his violence, a vision of 
Ajpollo, from which time he kept her undefiled hy the rights 
df marriage until her delivery. 

HI 

1st. jeeomb 

To. come to the Gymnosophista of India, the opinipi Is 
authoritatively handed down that Buddha, the founder of 
their religion, had his birth through the side of a virgin. 
And we need not wonder at such a belief among Barbarians 
when cultured Greece supposed that Minerva at her birth 

Ids thigh. 

Bpeusippus also, Plato's nephew, and Glearchus in his 
'"^Eulogy of Ilsiis'^iiii taiittlSBte#&'Wgtti'tei#'i£lir: 
philosophy, relates that -PeKtftione, the mother of Plato was 
violated by an apparition of Apollo, and they agree in 
ihinking that the Prince of Wisdom was born of a virgin. 

'.)!£%My ISmm mm si SMI m m 'ws M 

Invented the stoi^ ^ Mil 0 W Xn^S illd 8v<^tti 
fyOro. a virgin. 

^Never was a person born more happily for learning 
than Plato ; he was of Athens, the most knowing city that 
'Si^- 'pifi, m& yrm Itkm in i| §m& is^Mifp-diiL.I^.W^Mai 
ftnMied more than ever fS^ %sM. to*, W& liaft m 

% 4gg>!m»t JoTinianuB. — Lib. I. 

«;jn|taa " I'he Compartson nf Plato and Aristotle, with the o|^Cjl)tt| «tf 1X# 
Fathers on their Doctrine. Translated from the Fr^u^ 'S^^^BBt 
. JiWel^ X. B. and S. X. for Donnan Newman. 1673 Cb. Era. 



,MMe capacity; waitti^e of great quality. Far of 
tttee !^&^'b side he might reckon among 
ancestors ; and by his Mother's side he came from Solon, 
from whom it was more glorious to descend than from a- 
Imeg vmm^m'M'l^^ 3 'tB/iA. Ml ^J&^Mtew w» 

ceived him by the force of imagination, looking on the 
Statue of Apollo ; which gave the oeoasicSn to believe that 



In fine, being arrived to four score and one years of age, 
he died of a sweet and peaceable de^th in the middle of a- 
'lbgei^»i %m 'iM mA ^ 'lis ftli9$iB m. lA- UAitsf. 
the life and death of this philosopher were very smooth and 
quiet ; besides the advantage of his birth, he had a grea^ 
wit, naturally sweet and easy, and an immense capacity. 

He was honoured in his own country, esteemed by 
strangers, and adored by the scholars. The love he had for 
study was his sovereign delight, and he enjoyed that- 
liefeMi' 1^' ito itf 'Mb Wk»' 

The sweetness of his nature begot love to him from all 
that knew him, and his knowledge begot an admiration iU' 
iJl posterity. ' Mm Wm m' W^mm^ «g|iifieE8i fcit going 
one day from SyrgsfE^i |p Ihe ^ee where they celebrated 
the Olympian Games, which was the General Assembly of 
all Greece, as soon as he appeared they all quitted their- 

was valued by all great persons during his life, and after 
his death he had kings and commonwealths, which erected 

the surname of Divine, and his memory is become 'WaS^siil* 
ip all ages ; mmh is &m Mfflit aad Stocy d Plata*: 



IV 

Skto was ' one whom it would be pro^iity m a, bsti mm 

V 

Dionysius the tyrant, who otherwise manifested a natural 

'pifeMi^ im-me^^' iri^ m ^mK& WMeA wilt 

garlands to meet Plato, that High-Priest of Wisdom ; and 
m his disembarcation, received him on the shore, in a 



'PLUTAECH 

And divine Plato seems to me to give excellent advice to 
nurses not to tell their children any Mnd of fables, that their 




via 

The ape, indeed, as it seems, attempting to imitate man,, 
is caught imitating his movements and dancing Uke him, 
but the flatterer himself attracts and decoys other men, 

with another he wrestles and gets covered with the dust of 
the Palaastra, while he follows a third fond of hunting and 

" How I desire to haloo on the ( 
Chasing the dappled deer," 
and yet he has really no interest .In the ohmt^ it is &B 



1 Olympiodorus (in Oorg. 166, t'n Jahn'tJahrb. Supplei 
Bergk, Lyr-^Gr-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^o^^^^a 

p. 12, footnote. . 

2 Pliny's " Natufel History,^ f (a.J^"I2git1i^(iftkS4 

3 '• Moulg." VoL 2nd. 




395, and 
^ Zlegy oh 

' 1^. 



hunter tiimself he sets the toils dad tuiarea for. And if the 
pbject of his pursuit is spme young scholar and lover of 
teaming, he is all for books then, his beard flows down to 

the" indifference of the Stoic,' and speaks of nothing but the 
rectangles and triangles of Plato. But if any rich and 
imiimB i^sw ft>nd of IjM: mmm la Ws. <mf., 

" Then wise Odysseus stript him of his ragSj" 
his threadbare cloak is thrown aside, his beard is shorn off 
like a fruitless crop, he goes in for wine-coolers aijd' 
imAm^ 'mA hmgim Iem^ M. -fleg' ami feees" # 

philosophers. As they say happened at Syracuse, when 
Plato went there, and Dionysius was seized with a furious 
fKBlrfw iaar^Wosophy, and so great was the concourse of 
geometricians that they raised up quite a cloud of i^ lQ 
the Palace ; but when Plato fell out of favour, and Dionysius 
gave up philosophy, and went back again headlong to wine 

"was metamorphosed, as if they all had drunk of Circe's 
oup, for ignorance and obhvion and silliness reigned 

Such was not the way, however, M nMtsti ' ^ftj^8^ -«awy%a 
or Agesilaus acted, for though they associated with very 
many men and states, and different modes of life, they 



dress and diet and language and behaviour. 
Syracuse "(ras exactly the same man as in the 
im m imSh Dion. 




THE SAME 

Plato, when he was out of favour with Dionysius, begged 
ipe ipt j^^sam^ mS. Dionysius grMri it, thinking tbat 



ittto it, but Plato opened the conversation as follows : 

" If, Dionysi^ you knew that some enemy had sailed to 

oirpcnrtamty, woult pm ^l^m Wm W ^ Ml 
offfeijt^free?" 

" bettainly Jxot, Plato," replied Diortysius, " for we must 
not only ImM: mS- pinMt te tedi of mt mmSm, M 
aiso their intentions." 

' If then," said Plato, " any one has oome here for your 



an opportunity, is it right to M MM 0t V^m^- wil ieg|ifl 
xai without thanks ? " 

And oil Dionysius' asking whom he meant, he replied : 
" I mean ^sehines, a man of as good a character as any 
•of Socrates' disciples whatever, and able to improve by his 
conversation any with whom he might associate : and he is 
li^lM^ '-teegb leg 1^ mwSte & tef n^p^ %&m ^ 

disouss jihilosophy with you." 

Tbia speech so affected Dionysius^ that he at once threw 
,10 moM mm& j^alo^ wakmrnA Mm, admiring U§ 
benevolence and lofti^ii d sololt Ml 'kmi^.M9)Mam 
and hsindsometly. 

"Ills 



We 'must also beware of speaking too freely to a friend in 
ihe company of many people, remembering the well-known 
Wasa^ d Hato. Itef wiren ^je^tes reproved aaed Mt 
friends too vehemently in a discussion at table, Plato said : 

"Would.it not have been better to have gaid this 
privately?" 

Whereupon Socrates replied : 

" And you too, 0 sir, would it n(gt jBSife teiOiiii fm to 
make this remark also privately ? " 



m 



IBM SAME. 

' Were they not, then, wise words that the iimb-honoubed 

could, climbing up to the highest part of the city, " Men, 
what can you be thinking of, who move heaven and earth to 
make taamj, while yon bestow ucsb to no Bttenltm m 
msns^ ytm. ate goii^ to leave that maabj to ? " 

THE SAME 

Plato compared human life to a game at dice, wherein 
we cm^l ^ ita^ as^ording to our requlcra^dis; and, 
having thrown, to make the best use of whatever turns up« 
It is not in our powers, indeed, to determine what the throw 
will be, but it is ofpr pirt, it we are wise, to accept in a 
■ i^tt -tMteM- 'iS^mm sends, it ^ 
matters that what we wish should do us mostgM8,i 
what we do not wish should do us least harm. 



So hatei,; Indeed, and loathed, were the accusers of 
Socrates, as guilty of extreme vileness, by their fellow 
citizens, that t^ey would neitiber supply them wi|h fire nor 



UheS in, but ordered the servants to pour it away as 
I, till they could bear this^hatred no longer and hung 



mOlSIiNBS IiABBTIUa 

Bs) died ; Itit ^ Mksi^Bim lEOmediately 
. &t their action, so that they closed all liie palaestraoi 
and gymnasia ; and they banished his accusers, and con- 
demned Melitus to death ; but they honoured Socrates with 



ft brazen statue, which they erected in the place ^tiNMl 'flh* 
sacred vessels are kept ; and it was the work of Lysippus. 
But Anytus had already left Athens; and the people of 

jind Euripides reproaeimi ifef 'Be^ ':muiv^, Ift Si| 

^ailamedes, saying ; 

*1iS SW^iWfli ye haye slain, 
# ttie ^ifdse nightingale, 

Imm&U ottite Muses, goiltleea tgL" 



XI 

XHB SAUE 

For truly did the God pronounce you wise, 
And He who said so is Himself all wisdom 
ISiaia, drank the poison which your country gave, 



XII 




were drawn up in this fashion ; for they are preserved to- 
this day,, says Phavorinus, in the temple of Ojbele : 

Ibe son of Sophroniscus, of the borough of Alopecei 
Sgij^tes is guilty, inasmuch as he does not believe in the 
whom the city worships, but introdxtees other strange 
II^Mf jh| is also guilty, inaMWb^ US be &mm0^ §m 
young men, and the punishment he has incurred is death." 
But the philosopher, after Lysias had prepared a defence for 
-ite', H Ita^. mi mMi '^l^ii m. 'mf^i'SpmA, 
Lysias, but is not suitable for me ; for it was mianifestly th& 
speech of a lawyer, rather than of a jbilosopher." And. 
Ufcien Lysias replied, " l^lr isil| jliifiKt« lhat if it is a good. 




mi 

•speech, it should not be suitable to you? " he said, " Just as 
fine clothes and handsome shoes would not be suitable toi 
JUL wte 'ifM was fmm^^, -tis^m,^-^ 
as, in his Garland, says that Plato asoenSed tiie'. 
( and said, ' I, 0 men of Athens, beiag the yoUngesfc 
M Wim hme ttuwnted the tribune ' . . . and 
ke was interru|M. % wbo sdsSi. 

fer« BavTtof, that is to say, ' Come down.' 

&« when he had been condemned by two hundred and 
i^^^mm votes, «te 'imm fcu ^mi%i^ hmst 
And when the judges were making an estimate fit what' 
punishment or fine should be inflicted on him, he said, 
" My teal opinion is, that as a return forwliat has been 
done by me, I deserve a maintenance in the 1^%M^M ISf 
the rest of my life." So they condemned him to death, by 
eighty votes more than they had originally found him 



XIII 

itHS SAKE (about Socrates) 
heM. iraa^Jf lill^, ^wbttfi arguing and diseussing points that 
axose, he was treated with great violence, and beaten, and 
piUled about, and laughed at and ridiculed by the multitude. 
Btit he bore aJl this mth great equanimity. So that once, 
when b& h»i heea Miekril i^bm^t ttd M ^mm 

it all patiently, and some one expressed his surprise, he 
said, " Suppose an ass had>kicked me, would you have had 
m Wm m m Am »jiE^i# him f " 



XIV 



•SKffi f^^is (about the same) 
B& «Hi a mm. i^sgmak ^eemm dI mkaSi, and vetf imM. 
attached to the democracy, as was plain from his not sub- 
mitting to Gritias, when he ordered him to bring Leon oi 



m 



puipose of being murdered. And he alone voted for tip 
aeqoitt^l of the ten ^generals ; and when it was in his power 
to escape out of prison he would not do it ; and he reproved 
^ipm y^rha beifMii Wit '^ti 'iilt: wlft)' ft. ]iiMft-l^ 




He was a contented and venerable man. And once, as- 
Pamphila says, in the seventh book oE her GommentarieSr 
mlmt M^Mn^ laEsl^ Mm & large piece of grotixti btiilt 
Altawapon, he said, " But if I wanted shoes, and you had 
given me a piece of leather to nsake mpglf shoeSf I sboflli 
be laughed at if I took it." 



XVI 

THE SAME (about the same) 
• (a), And Urn "was ii ittici able to look down upon any vrbm 
mocked [bim. And he used to say that the man who aM 
with the greatest appetite, had the least need of delicacies ; 
and that he who drank with the greatest thirst, ' was the 

lesAisitaA^lsA ft -ims^- wMA % ailieil 

and that those who want fewest things are nearest to the 
folpds. And thus much, indeed, one may learn from the 
> p^i^ 1i>=k% tratbdqt pgr^seiving it, praise bim in the 




thus : 



Prudent man, who thus with justice long for mighty wisdom, 

Happiness will be your lot in Athens, and all Greece too ;. 

For you've a noble memory, and plenty of invention, 

And patience dwells within yoat mind, asd fmt «ea never tired. 

Whether you're standing still or walking ; and you care not for cold. 

Not do you long for breakfast time, nor e'er give in to hungl^. 

But wine and gluttony you shun, mi all sj^eh Mad of folUl^; 

1- After the battle of Aijinprne. 
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(6) When his wife said to him, " You die undeaervedly.*' 

death?" 

(c) When a person said to him, " Such an one speaks ill 
df you.^ "To be BUEe," said he* "for he has never leamS 

speak well*** 

(d) When some one said to him, " Does not that man 
abuse you ?" " No," said he, " for that does not apply to me." 

a man to offer himself cheerfully to the attacks of the comic 
■writers ; for then, if they say anything worth hearing, one 
'ViQI be able to mend ; and if they do not, then all they say 
^ tixuiiipoetant.'' 

(/) He said once to Xantippe, who first abused him, and 
then threw dirty water at him, " Did I not say that 

(g) When AIcil^Ai ®6id to him, " The abusive tempfflf 
of Xantippe is intolerable " ; "But I," he rejoined, "sm 
aseS to it, just as I should be if I were always hearing IbOtt 
noise of a pulley ; and you yourself endure to hear geese 
cackling." To which Alcibiades answered, " Yes, but they ' 
bring m6 eggs and goslings." " Well," rejoined Socrates, 

(h) Once, she attacked him in the market-place, and 
tore his cloak pff ; his friends advised him to keep her oS 
Tiiii.hfet taEi&r % li^*^ S^'^ftlii'^lflte.w- 
UKe b^^log you may "all Scmi^ '&|8li»teB} 

isENEOA (about the same) 
Behold! from that prison of his, which by entacing he 

any senate house, Socrates addresses you, saying : 

" What is this madness of yours ? what is this dis- 
position, at war alike with gods and men, which leads you 



m 



to calumniate virtue and to outrage holiness with malioious 
accusations ? Praise good men, if you are able ; if not| 
pii')ite£di%lQ< A^eee^ 'liliia, ym. tee ptemam £^ 
ci&nsive abusiveness, lUl foul of one another : foi! 
when you rave against heaven, I do not say that ycm 
oommit sacrilege, but you waste yoiu: time." 



A disgraceful death is worse even ^an disgrace : yet 
Socrates bore the same expression of countenance vrith 
-which he bsid xebt^^ tbixty tyrants, when he entered the 

the place ; for the place which eontaini^ IcsSKll^ mtlM, 
xierer be regarded as a prison. 



Socrates once said in the hearing of his friends : " I 
would have bought a cloak, if I had had the money for it." 
M.G asked no one for money, but he reminded them all to 

should give it ; and how should there not be ? Was it not 
a small thing which Socrates received ? Yes, but it was a 
jffmM % li 1^ mm imm. y^ma Bmi^s ■med'vei it. 

Could he blame them more gently ? 

" I' would," said he, " have bought a cloak if I had had 
'lb:e money for it.-' iffiev Ibis, however eager any one ^si^ 
to give, he gave too late ; for ha MS-ttalsisr ^^atfing 
in his duty to Socrates. Because some men harshly 
■demand repayment of debts, we forbid it, not in order that 




But Socrates washed himself seldom — yes, but his bodj 
ii^s clean and fair : and it was so agreeable and sweet .that 
iSm vmM ipfitfU 'MM ifei ms^ tuslfe '^^s^d Mmt 
desired to ait by Mm rather than by the side of those wht> 
ha4 the hll>aiBOinest forms. It was in'his power neither to' 
mse the bift lo msh himself, if he chose ; and yet th#' 

XXI 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS 

And Stoon, with reference to Plato, says : 

^S, tbM !^ a strong stout mm^. 
A honeyed speaker, sweet as melody 
Qf tuneful grasshopper, who, seated hi^It 
Qn Hjeoademus' tcee, nnweaned slnpt 

■mm 
Mm 

^ I'irst of all : 

Here, first of all men for pure justice famei, 
And moral virtue, Aristocles lies ; 
And il there e'er has lived Que tinier 

Pbi» in hae hoscon does te' teHes mxih 
Embrace great Hate's corpse.— Hi's soul aloft 
Has ta'en its place among the immortal Gods. 
Ariston's glorious son — ^whom all good men, 
Though in far countries, held in love and hoiiA^ 
Bemembering his pure and god-like life. 



A Eagle, why fly you o'er this holy tomb ? 

Or are you on your way, with lofty wing, 

To some bright starry domicile of the €te^3^ 
B I am the image of the soul of Plato, 

And to Olympus now am borne on hi^:; . 

His body lies in his own native Attioa. 

{d) We ourselves aJso have wcitiiia qms ^^^eem cm 

'vrhich is as follows : 

If fav'ring Phoebus had not Plato given 

To Grecian lands, how would the learned God 

Sam e'er instructed mortal minds in letum^l? 

Bat he did send him, that as ^soulapius 

His son's the best physician of the body, 

So Plato should be of the immortal soul, 

(fi) And others, ^jadi;^ to his death : 

sod (d godJike Elato; 
S^ma to heal the body, this zi^gtA. 

from a marriage feast he's g@a» tH 
^ zealize the happy city there, 




In the first book of the Commentaries of Phavorinus, it is 
j»lated that Mithridates, the Persian, erected a statne pi 
^ato in the Academy, and put on.it.this insoriptkm : 

' " Mithridates, the son it "S^^^^ISSMt, 1 IMIlPr (IMS- 
erated an imafS; of P^Hite ^ l|p liliB^ iiEbiGli ii^iiia |^ 
^Ituiion." 

Cleombrotus, .the Ambraciote, after saying " Farewell 
Sun 1 " leaped from a Ipil^ waU into Hadef, gnili^ of 

1 a}«ekMtiH>io{gr. 



Ws^' concerning the soul. 

" 0 SuD, farewell Ij" from the tall rampart's hei^tj, 
Cleombrotna exoLdming, plunged to night. ■ ' 
Nor wasting care, nor fortune's adyeise sti^e, 
ChiU'd hisSyoung hopes wiiih 'neariaeBs of 
Bnt Clato's goa^Uto M ffit'd Mi egfe,. 

XXV 

A^a^fee^/ftrf® ©liy is Bififflea to 0^t%^SmM^ 

compliment to the Koran, when he said, "Burn' tHi 
libraries, for their value is in this book." These sentences 
contain fc etiltof of safens ; ftese are the corner-stone of 
schools ; these are the fount^s^ggi ol Iteite^. A 
discipUne it is in logic, arithmetic, taste, symmetry, poetry, 
language, rhetoric, ontology, morals, or practical wisdom. 



come all things that are still* writtm debated amoi:^ 
men of thoi^t. Great havoc maJkes he among omr 
«B|g^!M«®. iam «B8#i@ff the mountain from whieh 
all these drift boulders were detaclffliL Sfte i^le ©f iie 
learned for twenty-two hundred years, every -brisk young 
Btoffl, who says in succession line things to each reluctant 
pBiatei^Boityai^ "M^^M,. Hmmm, Mm&i Ijooie, 
Eousseau, Alfieri, Coleridge — is some reader of Plato, 
translating into the vernacular, wittily^ his good things. 
S"Mli!^ ffiai4#pii!iie9f jpSlP^I wsme dedtiotion 

from the misfortune (shall I aay?) of coming aJfter this 
exhausting generalizer. St. Augustine, Copernicus, Newton, 
i Pwedenborg, Goethe, are likewise his debtors^ and 
after him. For it is fair to cm& ^ Milliil 
generaH^ vdth all the partLoulai^ 1^ 
thesia. 



Plato ifii, philosophy, and philosophy, Plato, — at once the 
gliary suid, Hie shame of mankind, since neither Saxon nor 
JbWEm'&ili availed to add any idea to his categories. W& 
ladfe, so- (d]ilteea had he, and the thjnkers of all civihzed 
jiationa are his posterity, and are tinged with his mind. 
How many great men Nature is incessantly sending up out 
iei iHi te Ms mimSy^'ei^ \ lice Jteti^Mu^ k 
«onsteUati<M5t ^ genius ; the Elizabethans, not less ; Sir 
■Thomas M«, Henry More, John Hales, John Smith, 
'ludxi. Baoon, Jacemy Taylor, Ealph Cudworifcj ^^iiiiw^ 
Thomas Taylor ; Marcilius Picinus, and Picus MisaQdola. 
Calvinism is in his Phaedo ; Christianity is im it. 
Mobametanism draws all lis philosophy in its handbook 
M tesmiMf ^tel .AWt^'Maly, from hhn. Mysticism 
AlSl SB aU its texts. This citizen of a town in 

JSaipBs at® ^ager nor patriot. An EngUshman reads 
"jwi: »|f% wfilow Id^A I "* a W^mmm, wKs* listtois t " 

.ipi lWian, " How Eoman and how Greek ! " As they say 
that Helen of Argos had that universal beauty that every 
body felt related to her, so Plali iSingi^ If a iMear fm. Hm 

'Bngland, an American g^iil. l$@ad ho 

mads all seoMoBa^ Imm, 



Mskg> liS^^A ib^ J^i^ing of his times — Philolaus, 
■Timaeus, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and what else ; then his 
•master, Socrates; and, finding himself still capable of a 
' im§^ iyn^^bmM^-*be^mA si mmn^'k tei m since— ^ 

travelled into Italy to gain what Pythagoras had for him ; 
>then, into Sgypt, and 'perhaps [still farther east, to import 



Ultfiliber element, wliich Europe |be European 

tative of philosophy. He says ia the Eepublic : ■ Such a 
genius as philosophers must of necessity have is wont but 
sdite®, & tM its parts, to meet iii one man ; but its di^erent 
parts generally spring up in difElnpi' piwm* %t^r 
man who would do anything well must come to it from a- 
higher ground.. A philosopher must be more than a- 

stands upon the highest place of the poet, and {thottg$ Z 
doubt he wanted the decisive gift of lyric expressiGn) juiiill^ 
» pii, ItMs iiiMi;!^ use the posttie #| ,% 



IBB g^KUl 

The biography of Plato is interior. We are to account 
for the supreme elevation of this man in the intelleotualt 
of ©'ustwcseMlsw' fli^ta^ipMKs ilfflls'fa f^^rt^a- ■Ibp 
the culture of men, they bi»wl his scholars ; that as oUr 
Jewish Bible has implaffiWl»%tf in the table-talk and. 
IsittseMi Ws «f W#f rAn woman in the European, 
and American nations, so the writings of Hsfe 'hsem .pS^' 
Oeeupied every school of learning, every lover of thought^ 
SfSeWf ohmrch, every poet — making it impossible to think, 



the truth and every man's mind, and has almost impressed- 
language, and the primary forms of thought, with his name? 
Ksi W4. ttm ^teproiij la: fading him, with the extreme- 
modernness of his style and spirit. Here is the germ of 
that Europe. we know so well, in its long history of arts and. 
apns : here are all its traits, already discernible in the mind 
of Plato, and in none before him. It has ipe^i IWtt ta(ii»s< 
ioilEi a hm#@d Mstoiei, bul JMs «iM l@ 4msmk, 



'^lis perpetual titoiibimess is the measvtre of merit iH; *^^^ 
"Work of art, since the author of it was not misled by any*' 
thing short-lived or local, but abode by real and abiding 
traits. How Plato came thus to be Europe, and philosophy, 



warn 

Before Pericles came the Seven Wise Masteei, mA ym 
have the beginnings of geometry, metaphysics, md ethies : 
■fcai fce partiaHsts, deducing the origin of things from fliEl 
or water, itf '.fMi 'eM'.lMnt 0 'fiSafK .'iSA M&. m&f. 
with these causes mythologic pictures. At last comes Plato, 
the distributor, who needs no barbaric paint, or tattoo, or 
'nliiQ^^ag ; im %m ma. ^fine. Irnvm 'vMt '%m 'vmi 
and superlative ; he is the arrival of accuracy and intelli- 
gence. ' He shall be as a god to me, who can rightly divide 
mi. §^m,' 

XXX 
THB SAME! 

The unity of Asia and the detail of Europe ; the infinitude 
<d &e A^aMe an€ the diffiaiiig, sM'Eilt4is«^g', liaib^lBfk 
making, surface-seeking, opera-going Europe — ^Plato came 
to join, and by contact, to enhance the energy of each. Tb0 
esedlenee of Europe and Asia are in his brain. 

XXXI 

Plato turns ti<mmSij:Am ^&mi'mM. iftis hmm li l^. 

iuedal of Jove 

To take an example : 

the world; the theory of atoma, of fire, ©! flux, ^ 
theories mechanical and chaiajjsal ttt feeij? paims. MsM, » 



CEiRBter of matheiii^ii^ ^SIMH of all natural laws ^nd 
muses, feels these, as second causes, to be no theories of the 
weaM, but bare inventories and lists. To the study of 

the cause which led the Supreme Ordainer to produce and 
compose the universe. He was good ; and he who is good 
'%iffi m@1M @f -mnfi,: "J^empi from fts'vMgd tiiat 
all Ihings should he as much as possible like himself. Who- 
soever, taught by wise men, shall admit this as the prime 
cause of the origin and foundation of the world will be in 
the im% * ' Ml mm. loir i^e if &m -^m^ Mtf 

is the cause of everything beautiful.' Sj^h^ i^aiill' 

and impersonates his philosophy, 

XXXII 
THE SAMB 

The mind of Mato is net to fee inhibited by a Chinese 
catalogue, but is to be appreh^dsl. %^ ifB j^^^iI i^lfilt 
in the exercise of its original power. In him the freest 
abandonment is united with the precision of a geometer. 
His Ma^fcie^ 03m Mm a mme mWL 

facts ; as the birds of i^smh flight have the strongiS* aJar 
bones. His patrician his intrinsic elegance, edged^ 

fey an irony so subtle &St it stings and paralyses, adorn the 
soundest health and strength of frame. According to the 
old sentence, ' if Jove should ^se^jad to th^ WHih^ fc® WoddL. 
speak in the style of Plato.' 

xxni 

THB BAMM 

HSs strength is Bte ttmsmiam tf a ftWng planet ; 
and his discretion the return of its due and perfect curve — 
so excellent is his Greek love of boundary, and his skill in 
definition. In reading logarithms, one is not more secured 



than in fqliowing Plato in his flights. Nothing can b© 
colder than his head, when the lightnings of his imagination 
are playing in the sky. He has finished his thinking before 
M 'hi^^MMike reader ; wftM iteraft M'teMfstea ^ 
a literary master. He has that opulence which furnishes, 
at every turn, the precise weapon he needs. As the rich 
iSBm. '"wmm' no mm igmwmh^ ^Mmi m mm Immm, A 
in no more chambers, than the poor — but has that one dress, 
or equipage, or instnunent, which is fit for the hour and the 
need ; so Plato, in his plenty, is never restricted, but has the 

wit which he did not possess and use — epic, analysis, mania, 
intuition, music, satire, and irony, down to the cnatomaiy 
m$> pi^ 'Wm iM^ons are p^^^ mM. Us 



xxxiv 

MSB 

All his thought has this ascension ; in ; 
that ' beauty is the most lovely of all things, exciting hilarity 
and shedding desire and confidence through the universe, 
vAemvmitmt&m ; ant 11 «KEste^, in mm ligEiir'^ M INi 

there is another, which is as much more beautiful than beauty, 
as beauty is than chaos ; namely, wisdom, which our won- 
SS^i 'm^m (Sight cannot twsh, unto, but which, could it 
be seen, would ravish us vMtM perfect reality.' He has 
the same regard to it as the source of excellence in works of 
art. ' When an artificer, in the fabrication of any work, 

and, applying a model of this kind, expresses its 
power in his work; it. must follow that his -genMm^m. 
Bit@i^3 t>ea»iM. Bttt vdim tte Mdtt tiM fs 
born and dies, it will be far from beautiful.' 

Thus ever : the Banquet (one of the Dialogues of Plato) is 
a tswMng in the same spirit, familiar now to all the 



the sexes is initial ; and symbolizes, at 6, distance, the passion 
of i(he BOol for iihat immense lake of beauty it exists to seek, 
ft^ii In IHwiil^ is never out of mind, and conslir 




wisdom — God only. In the same mind, he constantly 
affirms that virtae cannot be taught ; that it is not a science, 

ua throng XDHxi^!) m§ im MSt^ptsi %i m % h 

gift. 

THB SAHK 

The historic facts are lost in the light of Plato's mdnd. 

Socrates aSl Mafe are the double star, wMoli lie ffloBfe 
powerful instruments mil not entirely separate. 

Socrates, again, in his traits and genius, is the best 
example of that synthesis which constitutes Plato's extra- 



would willingly have a Platonism, a known Sjud accurate 
expression for the world, and it should be accurate; It 
1em fie ymM pml 'fcn^ setiat of Tkiki-' 
nothing less. 

{b) The great-eyed Plato proportioned the li^ts 
#iaies alter the genius of om Ufe. 

Greek philosophy is autochthonous, and requires no 
Oriental antecedents. That Pythagoras went to Egypt may 

of certain geometrical problems may be issm flte% Mi IMI 



jbe borr6tv»d< tbp whole of "his philosophy from B^g^,ii| 
flimply a rhetorical exaggeration of Isocrates. The faravelfl 
Uemocritus are better attested, but there is no evidence that. 
!be iiiRs iMiUtedt in philoBophical doeigtow% U^li^iaAK 
friends. That Plato travelled in Egypt need not be doubted, 
but that he went to Phoenicia, Chalc^ea, and Persitt to 

of the Egyptians he has tdS as hittstiE iii theBepublic (436) 
when he says that the ^cial chturacteristic of the Greeks is 
love of knowledge, of the Phoeniciansi and Egyptians love of 
money. If he borrowed no mon^.lies iiflE^iijf 
yMmo^hf from hiis Egj^MaB Mmdft, 

xxxvrn 

Wbem. of late years ^ ms^Mi l|pwt 
Ital^ltai. !f isEBia., msS. Q^m -mms 'i^ Its i 

were not wanting Oriental scholars who thought they had 
discovered some of the sources of Greek philosophy in every 
^em @t ibgai edtmfiieK Bui ^S^'^p^^. sSm 1m fmmS. 

away. iThe opinions of Bohlen, Both, Gladisoh, Lorinser, 
amd others^ are no longer shared by the best Oriental 
a6h^mm. MhirtM lSm existence of stnking coia<ia-* 

•enees on certain points and special doctrines between, 
Oriental and Occidental philosophical thought, but they 
deny the necessity of admitting any actual borrowing. 



things, of Heraclitus that the Divine pervades all things, of 
I^liihagoras and Plato that the human soul migrates thtoilj^ 

Empedocles and the Orphics that animal food is objection- 
able, all these may easily be matched in Oriental philosophy, 
1 Snch are the persona on whose opiuions the conclusions of Ramesh Chand 



Ittt to prove that ^ief WBi» "hmmrnsA,. ir wi&m fct 

■were dishonestly appropriated, would It|8p6 ifei 
arguments than have yet been produced. 



i £nd the earhest nam@ Ibe infimlei 
by man within himself, in the ancient Upanishads. There- 
it is called Atmd, the Self, or Pratyag-dtmd, the Self behind, 



knew the same Self, but he called it Daimonion, the 
indwelling God. The early Ohristiaa pliilosophers called 
J5b%'^eeS, fti3BB» ^^eli la« »eeiyed many inte»» 
pretations and idsret^retations in different schools df 
theology, but which ought to become again what it was- 
•ifttfliRi for in the beginning, the spirit which unites all that- 




behind ti» ^ 
Self. 

XL 

2tHE same. 

Greek philosophy and Indian philosophy are products- 

to suppose that similarities such as have been discovered 
between the VedHnta philosophy and that of the Eleatie 
f Mtafi^Wii. -fc' 'M^. te, 1i»tempsychQiil Ik 

Upanishads and the same bel^ ift ^ i^^ls of lh»! 
Pythagoreans, wjs9;e due to borrwtoif ©r ixs eommon Aryan 
Jsaiiife^aeM^ M |i«^f I9 ertfewi t«& tetally diatinofe 



1 Natural Religion ; pp. 576, 577. 
2iTheo3opliy or Psychological Religion, p. 77. 
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XIiI 
MILTON 

Xiook onoe more,, ere we leave this ^peoulae moBi% 
Westwud, mtiab neaiet $f ifi!cA*-«»t, l)elu)1ji ;" 

JkeA eloquence, mS^'^i^mm^. 

SM ^!to tba olive grove of Acetderae, 

£iato'8 teMr^ent, Tibeie iha Attio bitd 

Xrills her thiok-warbled notes the' summer long; 

17here fiowety hill Hymettus, •niih the sound 

Of bees' indnstrioua mnrmur, oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Uissus rolls 

His whispering stream: within the walls tbenfiffiR 

The schools of ancient sages ; Ixis, who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Iiyceum there, and painted Stoa next : 

There shalt thou hear and leam the seor^]gevii 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand ; and various measured fRMMt 

.ffiiolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd, 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own : 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedian taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Oi moral prudence, with delight Received 

lit ^f»£ef sententious precepts, while tbey tzenit 

Q{ btis, waA Qtumoe, Mid ohan^ injuimmlifi^ 

'iStm abtiiw^ t^eA VB^Um i^mnea 
"WkS^ at mil &ai!i&emLA^mm^ 
Bhodk Che snenal, tiBH isSaiwi <iiseeB 
To Macedon and AitjaeEiliSS' ibxoWi; 
To sage philosophy next leii3 #itaeiieaa, 
From heaven descended to thelanNeeOftl bwse 
Of Socrates; see there his tenemedf, 
Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that water'd all the gi?1»«iii 
Of Academies old and new, with those 

' Sumamed Peripatetics, aud the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 




Oenlaaof anoienl^GieeoBl whose faithful stejis, 
%ll pleased, I follow through the saciad ptk&m' 
Of IKature and of Science ; nurge divine 
Of all heroic deeds and fair desires ! 
Oh I let the hreath of thy extended praise 
Inspire my kindling bosom to the height 
Of this untempfed theme. Nor be my thoughts 
Presumptuous counted, if, amid the calm 
That soothes this vernal evening into smiles, 
I steal, impatient, from the sordid haia^ 
Of strife and low ambition, to attend 
Thy sacred presence in the sylvan shade, 
By their malignant footsteps ne'er profaned. 
Descend, propitious to my favoured eye ; 
Such in thy mien, thy warm, exalted air, 
As when the Persian tyrant, foiled and stung 
With shame and desperation, gnashed his teeth 
To see thee rend the pageants of hto | 
And at the li^^tteii]^ of tih^ lifted i^c^ 



Crouched lik»« '&mm Wmi:iS&-i%'m&M. ^ 
7^ Pila% ^MsaMs, ^'^ify^m^'m^. 



^^M^lil^l^^^'s walk, the green gp^^^. ' 
'^/is&m0!^^M^ Wim thymy vale, 
Wieee, oft mdmM Um^ammmM, 
X&maa pure devolved Mb tnneM MM 
In gentler murmurs. From the blMdl^lilM 
<H these auspicious fields, may I, unUamed, 
Transplant some living blossoms to adorn 
My native cUme ; while, far above the flight 
Of Fancy's plume aspiring, I unlock 
The springs of ancient wisdom : while I join 
Thy name, thrice honoured, with the immorlli^ 
Of nature ; while to my compatriot youth, 
I point the high example of thy sons. 
And tune to Attic themes the British lyre. 





[g njy way 



1 The Fleasnres of ImaginEktion- Bot^gf* 



Of philosophy, which may be compared to a luminous 
pyramid, terminating in Deiiy, and having for its basis the 
latitHial ^onl If «^ its spontapg^ 
acmoeptiona^of this philosophy, august, WS^S^^esnt, ami 
divine, Plato may be justly called tHe ptoaty leader and 
hierophant, through whom, life the Bafiio light in the 
hmost^ee^i^ of f^xm ianpi, II ftttb itae teii 

with occult and venerable splendour. It may, indeed, be 
truly said of the whole of this philosophy, that it is the 
l^es^test godi vrWbi mm mn. s ^ It psiMm m 

from the defilements of the passions and .assimilates tm t& 
Divinity, it confers on us the proper MMJs^ oi oar natui^i. 
Mwrns ^-^'^Sif ^ eoHeot its prnms^wam to all other 
i^UM|thlGii ; to show that whsse they ^pose it they are 
erroneous ; that so far as th«y contain anything soientifie 
they ore allied to it ; and that at best they are but rivulets- 

from M mim. el -ktcfe. 
- To evince that the philosophy of Plato possesses this- 
^Ss-eminenoei that its dignity and sublimity are unrivalled ; 
"^ftls itepaiEit ei€&''Wml m^Mm mi& f Mi €w%i6 1». 
fopided on principles which neither time can obliterate, 
nor sophistry subvQct, is the pdmsdpal dbfiign &t thi» 
Introduction. 




(fl) The following arguments may perhaps awaken some 
few d the men who aore less lethargio than the rest, from the 
&^ of tsmmtWA W&Msi fbsa %d dm&B'&eh tnental eye 
li^'lbe cUlxk itiire in which they are plunged, and gain ft. 
gUmpse of this most weighty truth, that there is anoibiar 
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is nothing more than a most pbsonie 
resemblance, and another life, of which this is but the flying 
mockery. My present discourse, therefore, is addressed to 
ecm^dei mp&fya&!^ at mtf mW erilMtm <i 

truth; 

In the first place, then, these men appear to be ignorant 
4l '&$'liV!Bdable laws of demonstration properly so osJUii, 
1iM immemts: requisites of all demonsteBiftil 
^ propositions are these : that they exist as causes, are 
primary, more excellent, peculiar, true and known than the 

principles T^m but of such as are eminently first ; 

since if the assumed propositions may be demonstrated by 
eAex assumptions, such propositions may indeed appeaf 
prior to the conclusions, but are by no means entitled to 
ihe appellation of first. Others, on the contrary, which 
require no .demonstration, but are of themselves manifest, 

Such indemonstrable truths were called by the ancients 
axioms from their mjajesty and authority, as the assumptions 
-s^tMt maifA^t Sd&mliStye syllogisM iiate ME 
force and efficacy from these. 

(6) In the next place, they seem not to be sufficiently 
Aware that universal is better than partial demonstration. 

derived from the better cause; but a universal is more 
extended and excellent than a partial cause; s^nce the 

stopped by the arrival at universals. Thus if we desire to 
know why the outward angles of a triangle are equal to four 
right angles, and it is answered, 'Because the triangle is 
isosceles ; we again ask, But why because is«MeI@l? And 
if it be replied, Because it is a t]^ai|^i^; ^ ft^pi 
1 See the Sscoad Analf oi Aristotle. 



^naUy answer, Because a triangle is a right-lined figoire. 
And here our inquiry rests at that universal idea, whieh 
imSsmtm every preceiEifiig faaf^etite 6ia&, mS. is mmMmSi 
la no other more general and comprehenBive than itself. 
Add too, that the demonstration of particulars is almost 
^Sbe dwonstration of infinites ; of universah the demonstra- 



That demonstration likewise is the best which furnishes 
the mind with the most ample knowledge ; and this is alone 
#^-:'PPiM' iM xa&f^hi We iimf ite tM, 'M 'le ytho 
Iknows universals knows particulars likewise in capacity; 
1}ut we cannot infer that he who has the best koowledge of 
^^artieulaics knows anything of nnivergalSt Asd lastly, that 

particulars are co-ordinated to the perceptions of sense, 
(c) But here, perhaps, the esperimentalist will say, 
M 1M» ^ i$ir o&^v^ 

ition of these universals than by an induction of 
and abs^aotion from sensibles. To this I 
msvrtsc that the tEedfeM^ V^Mi 4a the proper object of 
'^ence, is not by any means the offspring of abstraction 
iafiid induction is no otherwise subservient to its existence 
'^lan as an exciting cause. For if scientific conclusions are 
^ 'fplft' 0- leHMitattR Is neces^trf ffii. 
eternal, this universal is truly all, and not like that gained 
by abstraction, limited to a certain number of particulars. 

^ual to two right, if it is indubitably true, that is, if thiS 
Hberm eoery in it retiMy includes, all triangles, cannot be the 
Jesuit of any alBtoMtion ; for this, howeva extended it may 
'begM limited, and falls for short of universal eomprehensioQ. 
Whence is it then that the dianoetic power concludes thus 
confidently that the proposition is true of all triangles? 



i «ii M» .te iM,. Iteviog abst&q<^' 
llfengle from a certain number of partioulafs, adds from 
ii»|f -what is wanting to complete the all ; in the first place, 
i^fSlSBj fh^mts, will say that any such Qperation as this 
im^l^iaoe in his mind when he first learnt this propt^«ait' 
#$d in the next place, if this should be granted, it woiald 
' How that such proposition is a mere fiction, since it is 




Ion will no longer be 
k words all and etwf^,. 
A^aties is 1^^^ 
mean what th^ ooneeived by all men to mean, and if 
the muyersals wMoh they signify are the proper objects of 
sdeaioe, bt»% xtnlvexsaJs mast subsist in the soul prior to the 
ig^gies of sense« Mmsi ft ■'sM ;MW' tel laiMiw Is" 
no otherwise subservient to science, than as it produces 
credibility in axioms and petitions ; and this by exciting the 
ittiveEBal eoBsE^titjn of &ese kttsn* 1b the sbtfl. 5^ 
particulars, therefore, of which an induction is made in 
order to produce science, must be so simple, that they may 
h$ immediately apprehended, and that the universal may be 
pCiiMted of them witfaeil^'ltesitation. 9^ 
the experimentalists are not of this kind, and. 
never can be sources of science truly so-caUed. 

IM^Ii, hsimvm, ftemaB: of < 
totally ignorant, and in consequence of this, he is likewise 
i^orant that parts can only be truly known through 
8«S' te» ii^ % pmrMonlarly &m mm with parts 
when they belong to a whole, which, as we have already 
observed, from comprehending in itself the parts which it 
produces, is called a whole prior to parts. As he, therefore, 

should attempt to cure any part of the human body without 
a previous knowledge of the whole ; so neither can he know 



mj flui^ truly of illie TS®Bt»l& ftfe of plants, who has fipt 
a fireyi&QB k^iowl«(dge of that vegetable life which subsists in 
ths earth as a whole .prior to, because the principle and 
lUkt^^ of, all p^ial vegetable life, and who still prior to 

which subsists in nature herself ; nor, as Hippocrates justly 
observ^fi can he know any thing truly of the nature of the 

8iSv& great eomprehendkig whole. And if thk be true, aaA 
46 BO moat indubitably, with all physiological inquiries, 
-hsoW rm&b more must it be the case with respect to a 

of proceeding from wholes entirely exempt from body are 
participated by it, with much greater obscurity and imper- 
ie@i«f 11^' ^eHi Mitt IMI mMi@e,-aat^a.mighty 
one it is, between the knowled^ gained by the most 
elaborate experinients, and that acquired by scientific 
.:i^BOi)|n^, foxmded on the spontxmeous, unperrerted, and 

even lead its votary up to that one nature of the earth from 
■which the natures of all the animals " and plants on its 
:j(ftc^BHs^ ■aot rirf 'al -Wm- ■afeeratts <mM. CTiWfe- fe-fti'tatj^w 
parts, blossom as from a perennial root. The latter 
conducts its votary .through all the tevenl nBttadans wholes 
0^ to that great whole the wmlB, Iteetf, and th®c» hMs, 
iitta ' Ihrough the luminooi carder of incorporeal Diit^t^. to 
that vast whole of wholes, in which all other wholes are 
centred and rooted, and which is no other than the principle 
•phi^m,. i^.ite>iwitetei '@f IM^iis^. 'Wo 

remarkable likewise is the difference between the tendencies 
of the two pursuits : for the one elevates the soul to th» 
mfi^b ItimiBom heights, and to that great inef^ble which it 
ie ; but the other is the cause of a mighlf 



Plutarch, it extinguishes her principal and brightest eye, 
the knowledge of Divinity. In short, the one leaAs to all 
that is grand, sublime and splendid in the universe ; the 

the parent of the most pure and ardent piety ; the genuine 
progeny of the other are impiety and atheism. And, in fine, 
ibe one .confers on its votary ftig am^ 'MM^. perinaneni^ 
m$ ^ibM delight ; ths >0&m- gwittKl.. ■^s^^f^immt wi 

unceasing molestation. 

(«) If such, then, are the . consequences, such the 

the criterion of truth, and daily experience unhappily shows 
tha,t they are, there can be no other remedy for this 
nomtsus evil iiMt Us IsMIbsdphy of SMe& 

So obviously excellent, indeed, is the tendency of this 
philosophy, that its author, for a period of more than two 
thousand years, has been universally celebrated by the 

may be shown, without much difficulty, that the greatest 
men of anti^ui^, from the time in which its salut&ry light 

iiiltaAligi liim '•mm^"hmm'' taet mm. tw 

liilite^;9i .ift<te tiruths. Thus, to mention a few front: 
among a countless multitude. In the catalogue of those 
endued with sovereign power, it had for its votaries Dioa 



emperor ; among the leaders of armies, it had Ghabrias and 
Phooion, those brave generals of the Athenians; among 

Archimedes and Euclid ; among biographers the inimitable 
Plxutareh; among physicians the admirable Galen; among 
i&lsioMciana those unrivalled ottfess Diemosthenes and 
OlMtfl'MnH^ilsM^JMpiMS id philologists Longinus; 
and among poets the most learned and majestic^ Virgil. 
Instances, though not equally illustrious, yet approximating 



to these in splendoiur, may doubtless be adduced afto Ihft 
fall of the Roman Empire ; but then they have been formed 
on these great ancients as models, and are, consequently, 

excellence in philosophic attainments, similar to those 
among the Greeks, might have been enumerated among the 

pelled philosophy to retire into the deepest solitude by 
'demolishing her schools and involving the human intellect 
in rCimm^ain dasekness. In our own ^country, however, 
iSfaiOugh no one ap^^ iH teW -w&i^'lmMfl Me^M%&r^ 
«tudy and practice of this philosophy, and he who does not 
will never penetrate its depths, yet we have a few bright 

parts. The instances I allude to are Shaftesbury, Akenside, 
Harris, Petwin and Sydenham. So splendid is the specimen ■ 
of philosophic abilities displayed by these writers, like the 
iair dawning of some unclouded morning, that we have cscdf 
deeply to regret that the sim of thea.genijjg sat, befcass im. 
were gladdened with its effulgence. 

' ff^. 2n Amii &g ;pi]aeipleig ^ te|Hm^ltf <^1M9! mm 
of all others the most friendly to true piety, pure morality, 
■solid learning, and sound government. Eor as it is 
«el@eiMe & all ilis paits, wM 'ttaS' pste comprehends 
all that can be known by man in theology and ethics, and 
all that is necessary for him to know in physics, it must 
consequently contain in itself the source of all tfeat ifi ^feat 
sept, 'puiad boiii to indi'^tete '^A mmmmi^t wssM 

necessarily exalt while it benefits, and deify while it exalts. 
We have said that this philosophy at first shone forth through 
!inat0 'tMi sta emmB ami WMi^ ^tetiffivf miM f§ if 
owing to the hidden manner tel^dlih it is delivered by 
tim, that its depth was not fathomed till many ages after 
lb promulgation, and when not fathomed, wjas 'taSfii 



^8«5>erficial readers mthridioule and contempt. Plato, indfeed, 
jte not singular in delivering his philosophy occultly:' for 
Ail was flie custom of all the gi;eat ancients; a custom not 

and keep the multitude in ignorance, but from a profound, 
conviction that the subUmest truths are profaned when 
^i^e% iaiiiia 18' ffie *Ytflpp; llus, indeed, must 
necessarily follow; since, as Socrates in Plato, justly 
observes, * it is not lawful for the pure to be touched by the 
impure ' ; taxd. the multitude are neither purified from th? 
IMi^ents of vicei ^ M ita^s^^ tei'^m^M.'^^semm^ 

Hence, while they are thus doubly impure, it is asi 
impossible for them to perceive the splendours of truth, as 

ig) The depth of this philosophy, then, does not appear to 
have been perfectly penetrated except by the hmmediat& 
^Su^^^ih^ fe^mom^ml^ia^mSL years after its 
first propagation. For IhoiBj^ Qxmkm, AMeus, Albinus, 
(afeiilen, and Plutarch were men of great genius, and made nc 
ajannion proficiency in philosophic attainments, yet they 



conceptions ; they withdrew not the veil which covers his- 
secret meaning, like the curtains which - guarded the 
a%la9HE <Bt Im^^!^ tefii th© pro&riie eye ; and they saw nefe 
that all behijid the veil is luminous, and that there divin© 
spectacles everywhere present themselves to the view. 
This task was reserved for men who were born, indeed, in a 
baser 



% were the true interpretelili it MSi'iU^^ 

fx Itttle leaming is a daogerons thing. 

Brink deep, or taste not the Platonic aprinj^t 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brato. 
And drinking largely, sobers iv again." 

T. Taylor. 

- 2 "Usten thou again to My supreme word, most secret of all ; beloTed art 
ibtdn of Me, and steadfast o( heart, therefore will I speak for thy benedt. 

" Nevtr is this to be spoken by thee to any one who is without asceticflsm, nor 
*Bihout devotion, nor to one who desireth not to listen."— Bhag. Gita. xtUI, 6*. 67- 



Plotinus, the most learned Porphyry, th© divine laqaWki . 
ihe most aout^ SyrianuB, Proclus the oonsummatioji oi 
philosophio exoeUenoe, the magnificent Hierooles, the OOH' 
wisely elepuit Sallust, arid the most inquisitiw Ifmms^tim 
By these men, who were truly links of the golden chain of 
■deity, all that is sublime, ail that is mystic in the doctrines 
•<of Fk$d' (psi "^9yme mf^ wA %iA fitese is a ^im^ 
•cendent degree), was ireed from its obscm;ity and unfolded 
into the most pleasing and admirable light. Their laboura, 
Mm&m, lusre tmgnttefully received. The beautiful 
Jight which they benevolently discloSed has Htherto 
TUmoticed illumined philosophy in her desolate retreats, like 
j& lamp shining on some venerable statue amidst dark and 
«oUtary ruins. The fg^iMEU «f lAi^W Im- %Smi 
Tinhappily fulfilled in these his most excellent disciples. 
' For an attempt of this Mnd,' says i he, ' will only be^ 
^mi^M ^ ft §m, &in ismM -mMj^, •pmi&mlif 

demonstrated, are themselves able to discover these abstruse 
jarticuiars. But with respect to the rest of mankind, some 
ii ttL E eeatempt by no means elegant, and othraai 
TSBil a lofty and arrogant hope,* that thef AsB mam towi 
«&riiaia excellent things.' Thus with respect to these 
Admirable men, the last and the most legitimate of the 
followers of Plato, some §mm Mo^ wMii^f ^^ui df 
■the abstruse dogmas of Plato, and finding these interpreters 
full of conceptions which are by no means obvious to every 
-WlSfcp' «tf fh«* pfhfliQBopher, have immediately 
concluded that such conceptions are mere jargon wd- 
revery, that they are not truly Platonic, and that they are 
nothing more than streams which, though originally derived 
from a pure fouBtaSs,, &ae«f |oIIu||$ If ft 

icom iheir source. Others, mim pay S>^u§.m ti» m 
1 See the 7tli Epietle of Plato. 




M ^ ms^Se^' «£ h,nga&ge, ftsm 

with contempt upon every witer who lived after the 
fall of the Macedrjuian jSmpire ; as if dignity and weight of 
seaiSiaent wiSi«- &^^(aEable from splendid and accurate^ 
dieMozt; or aS' if 11 itHK lagpeanMr'i^' <i^pil'Wtea:i»» 
exist in a degenerate age. So far is this from being tke 
case, that though the style of Plotinus and lamhUchus is by 
tm mmm. te. ^wperf'tiit <cM ^BmU^ yet 

inferiority is lost in the depth and sublimity of their 
eancejplaons, and is as little regarded by the intelhgent- 
■msSm't m m^m in a itEHbiato by the eye that gladly turns, 
to the solar light. 
As to the style of Porphyry, when we consider that he 
was the disciple of Longinus, whom Eunapius elegantly 

but reasonable to suppose that he imbibed some portion of 
his master's excellence in writing. That he did so is abun- 
dBal% '##Mr^ iwe< Ib-'lMscmf ^ 'IkEi&pas, vi%o- 
pltEti^Tilatly coinmenda Ms style for its elearness, purify aaC 
jpgse, * B«BW^' «p im « Borphyry brang let down to men 
Ife a mererffcl eltsfta, Ihrough his yarioHs erudition,, 
tmfolded everything into perspicuity aui pwdp^/ JaiiiiEtt 
iKiother place he speaks of him as abounding with all th& 
paces of diction, and as the only one that exhibited and. 
^^mMmM^ l^^to if M^. M^m^ 'Will w^eei te^fte 

style of Proclus, it is pure, clear and elegant, like that of 
Dionysius Halicamassus, but is much more copious and 
magnMeent; iihai) o£ Hierooles Is TtfW^ir ini timsi^liv 
and nearll- -^pate' of jtaeiBiyte ; §Wk of 

Sallust possesses an accuracy and a pregnant brevity which- 
cannot easily be distinguished from the composition ,of the 

and highly worthy a most investigating mind. 

(h) Others again have filled themselves with a vain 



i- &om readiiig the commentaries of these admirable 
Jaiig^raters, and hare in a short tim#e^i|i^i^ fbieras^T^s' 
aOperior to' their masters. This was the case with Fioinus, 
Pieus, Henry More and other pseudo-Platonista, their 

.Klfejibctrines of Plato, rejected, some of his most important 
and perverted others, and thus corrupted one of these 

But who are the men by whom these latter interpreters 
of Plato are reviled ? When and whence did this defamation 
origmate? Was jt when the fierce champions for the 

teHlEteti] fcat in vain, the assistance of Philosophy ? 

The tremblmg grove oonf ess'd its fright 

The wood-nymphs started at the sight; 

IlissuB backward urg'd his course, 

iaaS. zuBh'd indignant to his source ? 
heeaame that mitred sophist, Warbxu-ton, thought fit 
'il ^i£k of the pdUnted streams of the Alexandrian school, 
iritaA J^'tv^ anfiiiaig «tf Wm mmm wkmm l^sm 
fleams are derived? Or was it because some heavy 
#erman critic, who knew nothing beyond a verb in ju, 

i^ce, and whenever it [originated, for I have not 
f sistt fe discover either, this however is certain, that it 
mm fte leing to the ttost ^ofound Ignorance, or the mo# 
artful Sophistry, and that its origin is no less oontem^MM© 
than obscure. For let us but for a monient consider the 
advantages which these latter Platonists possessed beyond 

the felicity of having the Greek for their native language, 
and must, therefore, as they were confessedly leaxned men, 
iMfIt iwlila^feSoS '&6agaa^ fiacomparably better than 
aaaf^aaan since the time in which the ancient Greek was a 
In the next place thej bad booi^s to eonaull. 



^ ^ ^g^m^% ikepes of Flatci» '^rM0W¥». 
been lost for upwards of a thousand years. Hence we find, 
the works of Parmenides, Empedocles, the Eleatio Zenp, 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, and many other philosophers of 
#»JI|giMi snlaqtaty, tAis wm-^&m^mAB- 
the sources of Platonism, are continually cited by these most 
Excellent interpreters. And in the third place they united 

greatest purity of life to the most pieroiia:g vigour of intellect. 
How, when it is considered that the philosophy to the study 
iid vM^ ttese great in«sti'deT0|ed Ives, was prof essedlif 
delivered by its autbiii lo, <|igig^|^f jMyMb'tiffliA 
studied it for twenty years ; and that it was no uncommon 
thing, as Plato informs us in one of his Epistles, to find 

& longer period than this, — when all these circumstances are 
considered, what must we think of the arrogance, not to 
say impudenes^' tif Ml bi IfS t^venteenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, who have dared to calumniate these 
great masters of wisdom ? Of men, with whom the Greek 
is' no native language ; who have no such books to consult 
«s> 'M 'nAte ^<te tew -IwEighl 

even in a dream of making the acquisition of wisdom the 
great object ofjtheirlife ; and who in short have committed 
'tamM msm trfisllMag philology for philosophy 
ttOil ^ppds for things ? When such ag. tljese dare to defame 
naSJO ^Ao askf be justly ranked among the greatest and 
■wiiSeSt of ffiiSB la^gB^ what else can be said than that they 
are the legitM^ -ims^k^ of tibe Oiil&ra'CS BeoAplk. 
whom in the animated language of ^ Ulysses 
Laws or divine or human fail'd to move, 
Or shame of men, or dread of gods abovftj 
Heedless alike of infamy or piaise, 



1 ms. mum 

gen'rous Britons ! shall the arts aIon# 
-ClaiQi all your fondness, and be all yoxtF ©watt, 
iWhile gemiine Science in oblivion lies 
Imd'mfiS'MEiimlte j&e Voltudaes <A this ^nise ? 
'ShaU godlike Plato's sacred page inspire 
No breast with rays of heav'n-desoended fire ? 
I^tfs^, 'WftoSBl'Saerably-mystitfldte 
Porm'd statesmen, poets, kings, in days of yore. 
Say, while through Matter's 2 labyrinth you toil, 
Ox o'er wrong readings waste the midnight oil ; 
Shall true philosophy no yoS^ |^f^ 
But in deep solitude unknown remain ; 
Though Bapture warbles from her saored tongue, 
^ough HmmmflieiimV, htst lyss has staigf 

Forbid it heav'n 1 — To souls of meaner rank, 
VSbe grm'Unq Dutohrmn, or the flippant Frank, 
%isin iwM is&s : -v^le you of nobler Mnd, 
Quit words for things, and sensibles for mind ; 
And thus the nations that around you dweU, 
Alike in wisdom, as in art excel. 



smt 

' THE SAME 

/Ip^aPi, strength, and ease, and manhood's a,otive age, 
Wie^jl i gave to Hatot's saared page. 
With Truth's pure joys, with fame my days were mmmi'ii, 
The' fortjuie adverse on my labours frpwn'd. 

1 OollectauMb 



m 



That loves the body and false forma admires ; 
Slave to base sense, fierce 'gainst reason's control, 
fftBl lifi ffe^' i^lfe tetwr Iwfe liiale® j 
That nought beUeveth and much lesse desires 
Things of that unseen world and inward lifei 
Not unto height of pur^ imith aspires : 
But ooym^f dgrites !te wfMitiA 
'Gainst vice and ignorance ; so gets it noa?^^ 
-From this default, the lustfull jBpioure, 



Most men preferre 'fore holy Pythagore, 
Divines* Plato, and g^&ye Epictete : 

'JW- 1 sm m MkasM 'fMi a© aweet sight 

And goodly beauty seen on Eloim-Mll, 
That maugre all men's clamours in despight 
I'U praise my Platonissa with loud quill ; 



XLVIII 
3 THQ SAME 

Bxit let them bark Bte band-dogs at the Moon, 
That mindlesse passeth on in silenee : 
I'll take my flight above this outward suiftiti 
Eegardlesse of such fond mahgnitie, 

Of heavenly Plato. ■ There I'll contemplate 

The Archtj/^e of this sunne, that bright * Ide© 

&t Mt&ie &ood, that doth his beams dilate 

Through all the worlds, all lives and beings propagate, 

1 The Argument of Psyohathanasia. Book 1, Cant, i, 17 and 18. • . -.• 

2 "Zeller has conclasively shown the falsehood of various soandalos^ 
anecdotes in which Aristotle is represented aa guilty, among other fanlts, ^ 
disrespect and int^dtnde t«rWiticU iiis maBter."— A Sketch M ApetaMtlPJUttK 
sophy, p. 85, by J.j&llSMfe . '* 

3 hid. Booi.MS^% 

4 lAee—taim^ 



1 THE SAMB 

'Eise, tiien, Aristo's son ! assist my Muse 

Let that hie apright which did enrich thy brains 

"Worthy thy title and the readers' pains, 
^^thou, O Lyoian Sage ! whose pen contains 

-^m hsm a vhile to warm me at thf Ssmm 

That I may also kindle sweet desire 

In holy minds that unto highest things asph-e. 

For I woxtld sinf Wm ^^ify-m^^mief 

Of humane souls, and live once o'er 

By recollection and quick memory 

■M.- I^MiM fU^ ^em WB aQ le^^n, 

But all too shallow be my wits to scan 

So dmg a |>oint and mind too dull to clear 

iSfc a ifflstef ; hut Thou, 0 moss §mx mm.l - 

Aread thou sacred Soul of Plotin dears 

JlieJl what we moitato «cg!, tell what of old we "mm* 



. We need scarcely say that" we utterly and totally dissent" 
6S)m ' Macaulay's estimate of Plato's philosophic' writings, 
■jslslfih he compares to a magnificent tree, full of beauMfoJ:. 
kAiVes aiid flowers, but producing Mis llA WMngs whSA 
have inspired the souls of so many thousands with loftier 
aspirations and with a more earnest love of virtue, may be 



1 Canto on The Prae-existency of the Soul, 1 and 2. 

2 In the Universal Dictionary of Blogtaphy koA I UsptlUilMSa llMT ISMiDt 

3 See hig Essay on Bacon, second part. 




philosophy are little better than the apples of the Dead Sea,; 
That Plato's wntings have often produced the results whioh 

by any one familiar ^riSh fliose witings or mih. the ] 
joi antiquity. To cite m& sample out of many, Cato 1^ 
lEounger, confessedly one of the noblest and moat virtuoltis 
six iba Eomans, when surrounded -with mis&jrtunes on 
every htlnd, and amid the ruins of his country, sought and 
.found consolation and hope in the sublime teachings of 



tit 

1 ADDISON 

Jfl MKit be so — Plato, thou reason'st well 1 — 



"This longing after immortality ? 

•Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Back on herself, and startles atdestroeMW? 
■'Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis heaven itself, that points out an hereaft^^, 



Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thoughiil 
Through what variety of untried being, 

^Fhe wide, lihe unbounded prospect, lies before me | 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Heare will I hold. If there's a power above ua, 

trough all her works), he must delight in virtue | 
.And that which he delights in, must be happy. 



1 CatA ; k Tiafeij. Act t. Scene i. 




—This must end 'em. 

ILaying his hand on his nportt : 




'jM^ Jmd PMMn-Mm^' m ^ ImmorMi^ of the Soul.} 



The soul secm-ed in her existence, smiles 
4t the drawn dajgger, and defies its point. 
Whei ites Sxs& &Ie A'w&j, Ihe san hiotsefl 
drow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
But thpu shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the wars of elements, 
1k& wBstitei Mtm^^r mS&^ mmik of yfoTiia. 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me ? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my senses ? 
tei^, oppressed sad teassii mt wi& oar^ 
Sinks down to rest. This once I'll favour her, 
That my awakened soul may take her flight, 
Eenewed in all her strength, and fr^h with' life. 
An offering fit for heaven. Let gtf t ot 1^ 
Disturb man's rest : Cato knows neither of 'ma, 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. 



The crescent radiance floods the impatient air; 



Above the vride-spread fields and waters f aijr. 



-lai 




f9ie golden sunrise glow 
Rises in overflow 



The moon' low in the west 
Sinks downward disposse^ei, 
A pallid film of slowly- waning light ; 

Worsted and sore beset, 
The remnants of the vanishing vanquished night. . 

But yonder day -god yields 

'Bs I^aanoe of the star-crowned night in Iwa? 
Possessing but half power 
And giving place mA Jkwt 

Not such thy might, O Sun, 
Who thb mid place hast won 



Thy lofty central throa© ' 
Abides thy rule alone, 
Plato, who life's profoundest Lite hast seen. 

Aiouni ftiee flash and flame 
All those of lesser name 
Wild have loved the Truth and felt hei la»fts^dlj 
Who in the Ideal sphere 



'Wms- listed waters of her secret well. 

The Orient dim and vast 
Before thy vision pasMd 

•Wii^ iaary seers and old gigantic go&| 
India, mother of lands, 
Her mighty gates expands 

And Egypt, TJipttj mS. *E»f%, 
Unfolds the myaSe range 
Of all her jddssfei and wonder-workffiB taught ; 



; iemained unclimbed 
Ho titmost depth unmined 
'^i^hm the 'vride exieadmg ceaeh o{ thotj^hi 



Greece stepped in youthful strength, 
!E|ee niirslu^ of the aegis-bearing blue-eyed queeo 
"Wisdom upon her smiled, 
And called her dailing child, 
■^Eh© K^-girt marvel of the seas TyrrheBSi. 

White-haired Parmenides 
iteross the tumbling sS^ 
^ gMl^ations' many changing -will 
Saw shine the mystic one 
From whom all life begun. 



^ilha^ras, the sage 

Transcending cUme and age, 
liived pure of stain, one with the Truth sublime ; 



Of the Soul's happy fate, 
jSasl spirit's mastery of the sorcerer, Tioiiit.. 

Socrates called the wise, 

JIB |^E«3lIiess shone, and through 'wIbSBb ( 
Injustice clearly saw 
Us rti-destroying flow 

J&t tei ine; Bight, /by its 

Is king of worlds and mm, 
Maortyr and denizen 

Girt by the reverence meet 
Of all the GodSj, thy seat 

imsM. of Sottls. 



Thee all of them surround, 
Plato, who passed the bound 
Set by the learning of the ■wise of eld. 



Bevealed its secret, and who sought 
The One Ineffable, and whose eyes beheld. 

Thy words became the source 

( later and far less than thln«| 
What Aristotle knew 



19 iogxhaoirtltl 
Proolus, the dreamer high, 
Sought thee beyond the sky 



]i9oiiinus into thee 
Swooned in Ms i 
Being rapt unto theiw m 

1q dairikaiiita all ^im 
And earth was tempest tossed 

■While thou wert hidden from the face of mm, : 
Again ihf sun arose 
At the strange tempssir*a ^gei 

And: &on wast leader of the van again. 

In Florence thy lost voice 
Oase more bade men rejoice, 
Tjb@ Mfli 'te«M ittf MHtep .d| 

Once more thy music rang 

And the vexed heart upspraoig 
.fisi^' IHii i^pi ''^mik itn&"Sby pages poi^,: 

And in tM» JM 

We, have not failed to gaze 
Where thy hand points, and thy most wondrous -words 
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Eecall us from the deep 
Possession by earth's sleep, 




Not bom of mortal seed 
And pouring thy swift thought across the years ; 



That looks beyond the slope 
down into this abode of tears. 

Honoured be thy great name. 



SMt wis hast shone a sun untorug all; 

Monarch and wise art thou, 
J^^mimi. whose placid brow 

.[liiattK* by ^f. Ij. J. Block, of OHoag^ M read on the 
743i NoxenibeT, 1890, the mxindaine pa/^ pt the Divine 



S. M. JOHNSOK 

In this degenerated age, when the senses ase apotheosized, 
ItiBi^iSilism absurdly coa^iii^ ftt^^^llf^i 
ignorance popularised, and the dictum 'get money, eat, 
diink and^ be merry, for to-morrow we die,* exemplifies 
ifte' wAm miffibBS of SHsaiiS&a, ttiere certainly is a, 
necessity for a journal which shall be a candid, bold, and 
learless exponent of the Platonic Philosophy — a philosophy 
tafeaaiy subversive of rensualism, materiaUsm, folly, and 
ignorance. This philosophy re<*gnlM tie ^iiEittl[ 
immortality and divinity of the human soul, and posits 
its h^hest happiness as an approximation to, and union 

4 



m 

from the bonds of Matter, to lead it to the vision of true 
being. — ^from ijnsgfs to resJitiea— and, in short, ip elevate it 

Plato died on his birthday, after having lived exactly 
eigh^-one years. Hence, says Seneca, the magi who then 
■ h^jgma fc fe AteMS mmMmA m % being moi* 

ihan human, because he had completed a most perfect 
number which nine, multiplied by nine, produces. Statues 
mS. altei yrem e:^oM to his m^Jiory ; the day of his 

followersi, ttd .Ui pe^MI ^ |i lif pej^m^. &( 
gems. 

■S» . 
1 Pboclus. 

Ab in each part of the Uniyerse, and in nature herself, tb# 
I'ajmeator of all fl)t# tt© world contains, estabHiW 
awnWanoes of the unknown hypa^^ M ifte Gods, theM dl 
things might be converted to a divine nature, through their 
aUianoe with it, in like manner I am of opinion, that the 

wmm. wmmmem «C Wmm n^mmmmmsp^M lit^ 

Gods in all his writings and leaves nothing deprived of the 
mention of diyinjit, that from the whole of them, a 
ms&^mmiM'^S^ :£iif Ito'lMuri^, and imparted tof. 
te; BmA& "Lamm ^ TMm ^€kmmmi 

M 

T. TAYLOR 

Immortal Plato, justly named divine, 

Whose God-like soul an ample mirror seems, 
Strongly reflecting Mind's celestial beams ; 

1 FiedW(«R!Bte Theolog; of Plato, Lib. i, ch. 9. 



Whose periods' lm Siitttdl^ £iU 1^0^ 
Grand as the ocean, as the torrent strong. 
O may some portion of thy sacred fil-e 

"Who singly ventures in an impious ag© 
•To unfold the wisdom pf tiay mystdfi psi|pi^ 



THE CEBEBBATIOlt OS HmX ^iSBMi HAX OF PLATb 

'The Eloreatine Academy was still more influential for 
good dtcring the litetimie of Lorenzo de Medici, who was 
^niiigSiastically devoted' to ^ lallEiSii^ Sj^^sA 
neither wealth nor influence to extend its usefulness and 
fame. He established the Platonic Festival, which had 
ibeeii* eeie1»aled ft&m Sm^ fen ihe days etf 

■disciples, Hotinus and Porphyrins, but which had been 
-discontinued for the long space of twelve hundred years, 
'ffihe. day fi» this purpose was the 7^ of November, 

■^Hch was supposed to be the anniversaay nai^f^'^te 
■^irth of Plato, but of his death, which happened among his 
•^Mends, at a convivial banquet, precisely at the close of his 

fmm.. 9m jwiii i^^ME '%f 'Imn'so' to 

preside over the ceremony at Florence was EVancisco 
ndini, whose rank and learning rendered him extremely 
^ :for &e oftee. €ta ffi® mm day another party met 
^?|ti !LQjienzo's villa at Careggi, where he presided in person, 
ife,^''®^ '"^^^"^S^' *° which the most learned men in Italy 
^^^geAt it was the custom for one of the party, after dinner, 
'^'Ip*^ certain passages froitt #i Mis Ste^'iwM* 
were submitted to the elucidation of the company, each of 
;tiie guests undertaking the illustration or discussion of some 



%as continued for several years, the philosophy of Plato 
^-jWaiB supported not only in credit, but in splendonse, aud it* 




Medici. 

We note with great pleasure that the holding of an 
annual Symposion or festival, on the 7th of November, in. 

Plato, revived by the Editor of this journal in 1888, will 
probably become a permanent custom. We hope to see the 
,.iim© when the birthday of Plato vM. not only be made a- 
national holiday, but will also q^^toslsi t^M^£ni£H^t» 
civilized world by Platonists and all others who love 
Wisdom, and worship in the temple of Truthj — Bibliotheca- 
aitenl«% "Wot I, Ss. 2. 



The philosopher has the Greek for his sacred tongue, 
5!he wisdom of the East was assimilated and so transfused, 
into it by the Ionian sages, Heracleitus, Anaximines, and 
their fellow labooM^^ J^ffiwfiimi ttei Iifte1m»ef 
Egypt and Assyria. Then came Anaxagoras with his grand 
postulate of mind as the primal source of Matter, and i'orm 
jttsS fealy rnkso:, a»oiot!i» awir wmmm ai9> 
FBOPHET, to show US how to read and understand the- 
mystic petroma, the eternal Tablet of our being inscribei 
tof flie finger ol mvjmm, M te this day the Judean Eabbi 
fifcants his liturgy Ams^^^ Sfetoew, in which dkleidt 
ancient Judaism was constructed; and the Bible is best 
read in the original dialect; as the Parsi Mobed sings the. 
'&0ffm: fat "te l^iMm tK^^e f 'm& ^^mam. im '' 
Sanskrit, and the Eoman Christian in Latin ; tas tW^- 
Godnames of the Mysteries were full of deifio ens?^ lyhfiii; 



Truth are most at home in Greek. We are somehbyr 
iiearer to the Master of the Academe. — The Platonist, 



A GEOMETRICAL FBOBIiEU 

Plato Divine, Fair Science taught, 
©a help and prove the po^v^ fif -ftsi^if 
To keep men from the Tempting BsStI 
And Idleness, that hurts the soul : 
Thus in his bowers the Gentle Sage 
% 'Wia^ ME'd the rMag age ; 
And Athens first in Arts and Fame 
Immortaliz'd his well-known name. 
Mai ihe 3Eti»# & l^o^ii. ao> 
And Science glads the British ShosBa 
O that she'd waft a Plato o'er I 
Let us, though little's in our power ; 
Strive to improve each leisure houS 
I'or reasoning just to light oft brings 
M^eee unthought of, useful things. 

How a right line be drawn th@MyBa»y 

From vertex of hyperbola 

5!ta4 »5«fiitg^tsftti fte mtm aiteeSou, 

^^^llpu the bluntest intersection. 

— Miscellaiis^ Mathamatiea .(Ikjadoji, 177§), 

LXI 

^ A nation of disciples of Socrates would suppose a 
^^ite # lEOia^i aivaaieemeat wMeh laod^ a(mMM« «sl 
:zeal, with all its superioil<^ @f' liSQ!ffitMig& l^i wMs^S^i, 
jEoight never hope to attain. 

1 Bmersgn. I'wo Unpublished Essays: The Character of Socrates. 



ma 

THE SAME 

^Soorates led a sa^ictimoiiioua life. By harsh dia- 

far as to fcia merely subservient to the mental 

{^dvaQtagi^, feis nmex mcxymg it to anything like that- 
of Ihaiam sn^^^dfeg worships God by 

outraging natmre. • %EmafeBEisl eas^mdm «i omms^ 
has been called an assertion of dignity of man. Human 
nature wants no such champions. We shaJl acknowledge- 

%m^mm mm m^igMi Ujh ^aoMte). Iiord B»esj», 
the foremost of those few, ffid not ccHUd ap to his 
irreproaohable charaot^i 

SIE PHILIP SYDNEY 

I had rather try to understand PWo thaa Wlffltfe oaji i3jBae> 
in vain efforts to refute him. 

%APOLEOIf BONAPARTE. 

Paganism was never accepted as truth by the wise- 
'mmt: ei Greece, ndther by Socrates, Pythagoras, Plato^ 



LXV 
%BE SAUE, 

' " ig, one fsm mbm 
■ o£ ■fe l^iilosophy of Socrates and Plato ; ll^lg! ^ 
this it is necessary to be a metaphysician : and, moreovegjS 
with years of study, one must possess special aptitude. 

4 md. 

5 " I do not beliere in forma of T^^bl^sa, hoi in Ihe e^iMea^ of ISS/SS^=^ 
Napoleon. Scott, p. 210. 

" We believe In tlie existence of God, because everything around ns procIalmfF 
it ; the greatest minds have believed in it— Boussuet, Newton, Leibnitz, i . , 
^« TixtnouB man never doubts of the existeiic« of God ; for, if his reason doe^ 



The Egyptian priests were so unwilling to commtmioala 
their secrets to strangers, that even a royal mandate Tra* 
soaro^y sufficient, in a single instance, to prooiure 
1et^M§mm IM&ii^g^rd is, iherefoce, dae to t^ i^&m- 
of those who assert that Plato de^A^i^ MS 
philosophy from the Egyptians. 




hil9 ^sidence in Egypt Plato became acquainted with the 
doctrine of the Hebrews, and enriched his system with 
OpoilB from their sacred books., This opinion has, it is tcue, 
lteeA, ilFaimoilsly maintained by several Jewish andAtt&Mi 
writers ; but it has little foundation beyond mere con- 
jecture ; and it is not diflSoult to perceive that it originated 

led these writers to make the Hebrew 9es$§SiS$e$,. ^sbM- 
tioQBj the source of all Gentile wisdom. 



not raffice to ccittpiehend it, the hil 
iotimate feeling of the son! is in c ' 
ITapoleon. Month, Vol. ii, p. 374. 

"Not every man is an atheist who would like to he." [To Montholon at 
St. Helena.]— Napoleon. Sloane, Vol. It., p. 258. 

°"To God alone it muBt belong to pronounce upon what Is no longer within 
tliezaudiof the judgment of men."— Napoleon. AbhO^ I^ SS^ 

** When one cannot arrange matters witb Qod, ofi^diSl^ipT^i^^'il^^^l^. 
derlL"— Napoleon. Bosebery, Vol. i, p. 277. 

*' Everything proclaims the existence of God ; it cannot B0;c(^btoi3[c Jk^$o^ 
fts 1 had power I made baste to restore religion. I made use of it aa the baSa 
aodroot; it was in my eyes the support of morality, true principles and good 
nUmners." — Napoleonic Studies, p. 107. 

"The religious sentiment is so consoling that it is a heavenly boon to possess 

Mr—no. 

ITpon the throne, surrounded by generals far from being devout— yes, I wiU 
9(df 4eiiy'it — I had too much regard for public opinion, and far too much timidity, 
Jttt^ perhaps, I did not dare to say aloud, ' I am a believer.' I said leligion Is a 
feirtr-' A political engine. But even then, if any one had questioned me directly, 
f jhonla oftre replied, ' Yes, I am a Christian.' And if it had been necessary to 
Adth at the price of martyrdom, I should hare found all my firmness 
^MjU^MtS have endured it rather than deny my religion 1 But, now that I am 
ftm/MMplL why «hoald 1 dissemble that which I am at the bottom of mjr 

foom the ISKi^eal S«^. 




lis 



The opinion thsi IMl ilil»@t 'Ms-- fMii^^tfja^^il^' 
from the Hebrews, and, consequently, from divine revela- 
tion, wag oommonly embraced by the Eathers of the Christian 
te %mk tiy mmf Isstttisfi'Mlm 

The chief grounds upon which this opinion reata are: 
(1) The authorily of the Jewish writers, Jbsephua and 
AriatoMlBB, .aiiiS. <^ ^ fShmiim Fathers, Justin Mm^t 
Clemens AlexanSijitn^ ii^i^&ks, Cyril of M^mM^ 
The^oret, Ambrose, and others ; (2) - the opinion that a 
version of the Hebrew scriptures appeared in Egypt 
h^m «f' ietftw %^ tii^ imm mm 

read, as Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebiua, on the. "Wfi? 
mony of Aristobulua, assert ; (3) the presumjtjon th«fe ift® 
Bgyp&aif %mmmA wmy ef Stkr %wm Ihe IsmdW^ 
and communicated them to Plato ; and (4) the agreement of 
the doctrines of Plato with those of the Hebrews. But these 
will not, we apprehend, appear satisfactory to 



authority : for (1) the testimony of the Christian Fathers is, 
in the present question, of little value ; for they had recourse 
ta>a@«titeilsiaea£rf!aik «t Imps^^ wftnesse^, Mi gave 
credit to the 'suggestions el eertain Jewish writers, who, 
several centuries after the time of Plato, to gratify their 
own vanity, and that of their countrymen, pretended that 
all Gentile w^^te. Ml 'teffi: '^^mi^ -iMi^ liW Wt^t 
and particularly that Plato, during his residence in Egypt, 
had been instructed in the Hebrew school. This notion 

Platonist^, ^^eS to iW Ibcond Century were convert^ li 
ChristiaB^^ ■. , , , And from this time it beoa^tt ik 



tmi. 



erudition, to maintain that whatever opinions Plato and 
Ms followfflra had, similar to the doctrines of revelation, had 
been from the Hebrews ; (2) a Greek version of the Hebrew 
-scripture, prior to the time ci MimmAm, mmXi ^Mii, M 
in the brain of Ariatobulus, as wiU more fully appear when 
-we loome to treat of the Jewish philosophy. Neither the 
mxAar nwt tiie oooaiiisn of iibis imii^^ -wm 1m prtete^ mx 
does any such work appear to those who might have been 
Accjuainted with it, and whose interest it would have been to 
. iti Sepaimted as the Jews were before the tiiCae of 
intercourse with other nations, and 
•carefully as they concealed their mysteries and sacred books 
from Gentile strangers, it is not easy to conceive how such a 
^eedxm mM tepsi '^M. msfy^ -lii % 
literature was first introduced into ^^i -toy Alexander ; (3) 
■equally unsupported is the assetrtiqtt Egyptians, and 

kitm Etai^lf; &m! aomegmS %e Jews on theo- 
logical subjects. Upon this question learned men have 
^ionfounded the time when the Greeks possessed Egypt, with 
Si preceding period, in which it would not be easy to prove 
tt^ ^MgEMMie^MrpaiiM MwHS'te W^^^mt: 

and the Jews. Nor is it at all probable that the smd 
remnant of the Jewish nation, who after the captivity weE# 




introdnced, some knowledge of the Aristotelian system. Eusebins speaks of 
Turn aa a fayonrite of Ptolemy, and quotes from a work of his inseribed to that 
jnuce, sundry verses of Orpheus, in which mention is made of Moses and 
.AATabain. These verses are also found in the works of Jastin Martyr ; but with 
m much Tariation as to afford ground for suspecting their antbenticity. It is 
hotjmpnibanle that Ariatobulus himself, who, as Clemens Alexandrinus relates, 
asenbra the Grecian philosophy to a Hebrew origin, was the author of this fraud, 
.as well as of the tales respecting the Greek versions of the Hebrew scriptures. 
On these accoonts we cannot hesitate to rank Aristobulua among the flrat 
coiraptors of Jewish wisdom." 

« Thomas Taylor appropriately makes the foUowing lootaiote to Wm. mt 
l^uidredandtWrteBnthiffopoaitwni^Pije^nB' Elemeiita of VlatmktWfiM^ 



in the second volume of Proclus' Commentaries on the first book of Enclld's- 
Elements " Indeed, this opinion (that the Immediate or first productions of 
the First God, is a multitude of gods;) is so natural and reasonable, ihat, 
excepting the Jews, it was embraced by every nation of the ancient world. Nor 
onght we to wonder that the Jews were an exception to the universal consent of 
mankind, in this important particular. For with respect to the origin of this- 
despicable, though ehostn peopU, it was scarcely known to the Greeks ; ' the 
greater part of whom,' as Dr. Bnrnest justly observes (De Origin. Ber. C. 7> 
' supposed them to be natives ol Egypt, sprung from the same root, or considered 
them as a Vile and inconsiderable people.' And as to their learning we may 
remark with the same author, 'that they never excelled in philosophical or 
mathematical knowledge ; and never gave the world a famous example of the 
strength of human wit; from whence arose that bitter reproach of A|jollonias, 
' That the Jew» were the moit tiyUng of ml t*e harhariam and that they were ihe only 
people who had never found out anything uu/ul for life.'" The testimony of the 
Jews, therefore, onght to be so far from deciding against the DIVIN E source of 
Platonism, that when their character is impartially estimated, it will strengthen 
the evidence of the truth of the sublime origin of Plato's conceptions. I Know 
not how to persuade myself to brieve ttitt even these people shonld have 
counted themselves among the partaSiiii 6t ^vine wisdom. But they diil. And,. 
Indeed, there is nothing to be wondered at. For every vain man imagines him- 
self to he the light of the world. But did anyone else acknowledge their- 
wisdom? What to speak of wUdovit there is not, perhaps, a single genuine^ 
classical writer who ever makes mention of their very existence except their own 
01 TToWot ; whose books (shall I call them?) are unfortunately not destroyed 

instead of the mnch-lainented Alexandrian Library. It amuses much to read 
that " the Jews kept their wisdom secret." For who, I inquire, ever cared or 
even showed tendency to go to them, and requested to be taught by them T Was- 
not their external behaviour and their way of living, their being hated by all^ 
and their possessing no particular land to dwell, sntticient in itself to prove the 
ntter falsehood of their pretended mystic lore? Would a man like Plutarcli, 
who lived not far from them, record nowliere about their high mental abilities r 
Why was Alexander the Great so fond to converse with the ludian sages who 
disclosed their doctrines to none except those whom they considered worthy of 
hearing their divine words ? Why did he send for them his generals and 
personal friends accompanied by distinguished conouered princes ? Why did he- 
go himself to Diogenes ? And why, I ask again, took he no notice of the bidden 
wisdom of these men ? Why did he send no one to compel the wise Jem, when 
be was in Babylon and Egypt, to come to him and 8how their talents? Byw 
mend and disciple of Truth who reads the following statements of Platarcbj. 
regarding the intereet of Alexander which he took in divine concerns, and htK 
solicitous desiiie co behold ths iealf Indian philosophers, for the purpose of 
knowing their wcret t1ie6rem»^!e|i^i^, should finally and justly conclude that, 
if the Jews were possesslhg ai^^;^^^^ at all, the (^Ireeks of pre<;bristian era- 
might have spoken of it, but irtt^nR^ the masters of some mystic virtues, an 
Aristotelian like Alexander yrawt ^erei have failed to endeavour to get 
acquainted with some of them; — . . . ."-and went to visit the temple of 
J upiter Ammon, It was a loug journey ; and besides the fatigue, there were two" 
great dangers attending it The one was; that their water might fail, in & 
desert of many days' journey which afforded no supply: and the other, that tdii^' 
might be surprised by a violent south wind amidst tlza WBi^tai ■■fd tat% am & 
happened long before ,to the army of Cambyses. The wfnS rSusea Qie sana, tiaM- 
roUed it in such waves, that it devonred full 50,000 men. These difficulties wero- 
considered luM^|^tiated to Alexander; but It was not easy to divert him from 
any of hi« piiitiQicis. Fortune had supported him In such a manner, that bis- 
resolntions were become Invincibly strong, and his courage Inspired him witb: 
juch a spirit of adventure, that he tboogiit it was not enongh to be victorions In 
rae field, but he most congner both tune and place, ihe divine aselstances 
wtiich Alexander experieneea ta Jitsmm^iif met with more oredlt than the oracles- 
delivered at the end of it ; ^i>IH|3i those extraordinary araistances,' in some 
mmsnre, confirmed the oracles, u the first place, Jupiter sent such a copious- 
and constant rain, aa not only delivered them from all fear of suffering by thirst 
bat by moistening the sand, and making it firm to the foot, made the air clear, 
and fit for respiration. In the next place, when they found the marks wUcb 

«a»:tg mtmmsiM'^ ta ti^T^ij^m tmmfA at defaced, eaiA- ia mjmnmms»' 



k^eemeni between the Mosaic and Platonic doctrines ; 
f<»: either the agreement is imaginary, or it consists in such 

wand^ed up and down wllhont any certain route, a flock of ciowB made t)b^ 
appwahce, and directed them In the way. When they inarched briskly on,xnt 
orowfiflew with equal alacrity ; when they lagged behind, or halted, the crom 
also Mopped. What ia still stranger, Callisthenes arers, that at night, when 
tbe^ liappened to be gone wrong, these birds called them by their croaking, and 
put (hem right again. 

" When he had passed the desert, and was arrived at the place, the minister 
of Angmon received him with salutations from the god, as from a father . . . . . 
Somesay Ammon's prophet 1)eing desirous to addret^s him in an obliging manner 
in OreeK, intended to say, 0 Paidion, which signifies, JUy Son; but in his- 
barbarous pronunciation, made the word end with s, instead of an n, and so sai* 
Opai dios, which signifies, 0 Hon of Jupiter. Alexander was delighted with the 
mistake in pronunciation, and from that mistake was propagated a report that 
Jupiter himself had called Mm his Bon. " 

While in Egypt he went to hear the philosopher Psammon, and the saying of 
his that pleased him m<st was that "All men aie governed by God, for in 
eTery'thing that which rules and governs is divine." Bnt Ale f Sjj gj^^ tima 
maxim was more agreeable to sound pbilpsophy: he said, God idpa^p^^fiBaMtt 
father of meii, but more particularly of the good and virtuons." 

"In the coarse of this fi.e., Indian) expedition, he took ten of the 6ym- 
nosophists (called from their going naked) who had been principally concerned 
te instigating Sabbas (an Indian king) to revolt, and had brought numberless 
other troubles upon the Macedonians. Aa these ten were reckoned the most 
acute and concise in their iinswers, he put the luo^t dlfiicult questions to them 
that could be^houglit of, and at the tame time declared he would put the first 
person that answered wrong to df ath, and after him all the rest. The oldest man 
amon$ them was to be judge. He demanded of the first, 'Which were most 
numerons, the living or tbe dead ? He answered, ' The living j for the dead no- 
longer exist.' (He answered thus because the Indians, like the Platonists, 
always believed in the transmigration of tlie sonl, and did not hold the mortality. 
Therefore understanding by the * living' that body which poscesses soul we can 
easily cnpclude that nothing is dead. For we call a body 'alive' on account of 
the I'/e which it has, and not ' life' life because of its being in a bodn. So by the 
'living' we mean 'life,' and life la always li/e and not ihe absence of itself. 
Hencd 'living* are always living and never 'dead,' and consequently mosti' 
numerous. — Ana nt). 

" The secimd was asked ' Whether the earth or the sea produced the largest 
animals?' He answered, 'The earth; for the sea is a part of it." The third, 
'Which is the craftiest of all iinimals!' "Jhat,'6aid he, 'with which mania 
not yet acquainted.' (This, indeed, the scholars suppose to mean man himself, aa 

^Mtg^cnuatated wtm MmatH'L Bniium ate 

mt'W® i6an wifli wblch he U not yet acqnClaH % mfiimmf ^l, m€tm 
UavqvpyoraTOv ', for this is the word which Plutarch employs, and which by 
all eminent authors is used mostly in a bad sense— as knavish, roguish, 
TiUainous, treacherous, etc. (see Liddell and Scott). If, therefore, Alexander 
meant by it wisest, then disregarding the human gelt unknown to man, even that 
part of I'it with which he t» familiar, is the wisest oif all other sensible animals. 
If so, the question was extremely simple. Hut Alexander asked something 
Hirlotly uncommon. On the contrary, if he used it in the bad sense, then the 
l^hllOBopher, by his answer, does not allude to the supreme self of ma-n which is 
■eglected by him. Moreover, how does the man (who asserts this that, that is 
«taftie8t of all animals with which man is not yet acquainted) know about the 
qaUittes of that animal, whether he is the craftiest of all others or not, with 
iralth he is not yet <w«ixain(erf ? In my opinion it either means something quite 
|Wet«i6t, or nothing but only a confounding reply to a strange question. As it 
tnU be |een clearly by the words of the fifth philosopher himself.— Anaut). 

"He fourth, 'What was his reason for persuading Sabbas to revolt?' 
' Because,' said he, 'I wished him either to live with honour, or to die as a- 
coward deserves.' The fifth liad this question put to liim, ' Which do you think 
oldest, (he day or the night?' He answered, 'The day, by one day." As the 
king appeared surprised at this solution, the philosopher told him, ' Abstruse 
qnestioBS must have abstruse answers.' Tlien addressing himself to the 
uzth> be demanded, ' What aire the best means for a man to make himself 
iaraSt' Be oanweied, ' Upioswaedixt great poKw/do iu«b nu^ y eiuaelf tetxfA^' 
!^ teyeutii w<^ asked, * Bow a man might became a god? ' He answered, 'Bjr 
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reasoB. Besides, it has not been suflBciently attended to^ 
that the true doctrine of Plato was, in the Alexandrian 



doing what is impossible {or man to do," The eighth, ' Which is strongest, life 
or death?' ' Life,' said he, ' because it bears so many ftntlgk' H^taj^OMnM 
that he put was, ' How long is it good for a man to *ii«il^|^^Ml"HH( 
philosopher, 'as he does not prefer death to life.' 

Then, turning to tlie judge, he ordered him to give sentence. The old man 
said, 'In my opinion they have all answered one worse than another." 'If this 
Is thy judgment,' said Alexander, 'thou shall die first.' 'No.' replied the 
^ilosopher, • 0 king, not except you choose to break your word ; for you 
SiBlsred ihe man that answered worst should first suflfer.' 

*• The king loaded them with presents, and dismissed them J after which he 
sent Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, to the other Indian sages who were 
of most reputation, and lived- a retired life, to desire them to come to him. 
Onesicritns tells us Calanns treated him with great insolence and harshness, 
bidding him to strip himself naked. If he desired to hear any of his doctrines. 
' Thou sbouldest not hear rae on any other condition,' said he, 'though thou 
camest from Jupiter himself." Dandamis behaved with more civility ; and when 
Onesicritu8 lMi|rtMm}|ite.»w«p!9»^ ei IfiptiMMh M# ]^ 

said they appmrn tamm§mmi M B^i M j^ttMre ft^aiii t» 

the laws. 

"Others say Dandamis entered into no discourse with the messsnger, but 
only asked why Alexander liad taken so long a journey. As to Calanus, it Is 
certain Taxiles prevailed with him to go to Alexander. His true name was 
Sphines; but because he addressed them with the word Cole, which is the 
Indian form of salutation, the Greeks call'^d him Calanus. This philosopher, we 
are told, presented Alexander with &■ good image of his empire. He laid a dry 
and shrivelled hide (probably mnjfci'O before him, and first trod upon the edges 
of it. This he did all round, and as he trod on one side, it started up on the 
other. At last he fixed his feet on the middle, and then it lay still. By this 
emblem he showed him that he should fix his residence, and plant his principal 
force in the heart of his empire, and not wander to the extremitie'^." Plutarch 
further informs us that Calanus accompanied Alexander when he left India. 
And when in Persia, he adds ;— " It was here that Calanus, after having 
been disordered a little while with the cholic, desired to have his funeral pila 
erected. He approached it on horseback, offered -up his prayers to heaven, 
poured the libations upon himself, cut oS part of his hair (as some of the hair 
used to be cut from the forehead of victims), and threwlt on the fire ; and, before 
be ascended the pile took leave of the Macedonians, deSvring them to spend tils 
dayin jollity and drinking with the king, 'ForX^Uitt Bee him,' said Be,'])i«i 
little time at Babylon." So saying, he scretched Idraself upon the pile, ana 
covered himself up. Nor did be move at the approach of the flames, but 
remained In the same posture WUHe bad finished his sacrifice, according to the 
custom of the sages of his connu^/ The last words of Calanus, which 1 do not 
see commented on by anyone, appear undoubtedly to prophesy the death of 
jUejtaniler. For he died at Babylon (as Plutarch further says). And what else 
could the dying philosopher mean bv saying tbat he would shortly see 
AJwander at Babylon ? Like only can be percAved by the like. Caianns, 
Wzongb his divine expression, undispntably wanted to tell the Greeks that : '/ 
that is, my tovl, separated from my body, shall see Alexander, vrhich is Mt souI 
separated from his material body, at Babylon.' * Many years after,' says Idle 
author, 'anolher Indian did the same before Augustus Caesar at Athens, wbose 
tomb is shown to this day (Le., in the time of Plutarch, about 53 years after 
Jesus' birth), and called the Indian' t tom6.'— (Plutarclfg ' Ufeof Alexander the 
Great). The diamond would never like to pass for an ordinaty carbon, and the 
tun does not stand In need of thelunar.light ; an atbleta xeqi^s no support 
from the legs of a lame man, and the science is not based on the vanity ot the 
^Ols; the truth had nothing to boast of, if it were dressed upin falsehood, and 
«p,KiT Plato is not glorified through the tales less true than those of the 
AtabianN^ts. For as 

•To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess,' 

—(Shakespeare's ■ King JoIut'i| 
eo to adorn Plato by the pride of the uninstructed is mere madness." 



school, BO far adulterated, and blended with o&er 'S^HiSBSft 
that those Fathers of the Christian Church, who had 
Stodied Flatonism in this school, might easily imagine a 



0^ ^g^A'^n lit.:: 



some strangers, who were much delighted with his easy and 
afiable conTersataon, but were no f^irtfaer informed con- 

(^t»lE% Wm 'tel Ws mim 'ms Tkm t 1i» tee usA 

purposely avoided saying anything concerning Socrates or 
the; Academy. At parting he invited them, when they 
elioiild visit Athens, to take up their residence at his house. 



courteously entertained. During their stay they requested 
that he would introduce them to his namesake, the famous 
^fi^^m^m-, meAMhom fewn- Ms &mStj&mf. "fSstei 'saffi^j. 
said, " I am the person you wish to see." The discover|' 
surprised them exceedingly, for they could not easily per- 
thftt BQ iM^imt a philos^her wQold. 




LXIX 
THE SAME 

"When Hato was told that his enemies were busily 
employed in circulating ii^pi^;^ ill Mi^M^ipi, Mwii 
" I will live so that none shall believe them." One of his 
friends remarking that he seemed as desirous to learn 

to be a scholar? "As long," said h»„ I 
SBhamed to grow wiser and better." 
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TBB SAME 

Hia dialogues are elevated by auoh sublime and glo'roig 

*^otion, and ftow in ao barmonioua a rhythmus, that they 
may truly be pronounced highly poetical. Thsy are justly 
admired for their literary merit : the introductions are 

versation, is clearly marked ; their characters are accurately 
supported ; every speaker haa hig proper place, language 

lively colouring ; and ' fce whole is, with admirable art, 
:adorned aaid enlivened by those minute embelUshments 
■ wMsh. Salter |be !^»Eoe[uial mode of writing so peculiarly 



metaphysical, or mathematical, the language of Plato is 
deal as the running stream, and in simplicity and sweetness 



In the early ages of Christianity, the Academic philo- 

•several of the Christian Fathers were of opinion that the 
jhraseology of the inspired writers of the New Testaipaent is, 
'la MM mmti. 'teeiwi -MA ite pMosophy # Vim^ 
l|')f^«ffallf regarded as parliculafrly the case with the 
XiOfOS, or "Word of John, an expression identical with one 
wM@h occupies a prominent place in the Platonic system. 

WttS' m 'Apii -MI' ^^&0»m mai^ 'km^ ham Hiei 
xase with the apostles, the speculations of this profound 
^MloBopher affected not a little the current of thought among 
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-he said had a relation with the good, the beautiful, aod 
ihe invrmUdbly true" No philosopher, indeed, whether of 
^ancitot or of modem times, has more direoHv cmd haMtrually 
referred all things in creation to the Almighty Creator, and 
&\\ things in provideiuse to aa AH- Wise Dis^s^^ tl:^ the 
Jllastrious Plato. 

mamm mamm 

jQip^i igw %p3ome a Platonist with the expectation to 
jSilEi 'WM. over a host of young delicate damosels ? 

he do so ^dMi the hopes of heing granted some higti 
<#jj|d0a in an empire, and to anticipate hereafter th© 
^leasm-es of a heaven of precious stones ? No, by Jupiter, 
ior how could it be? since immortal Plato possesses no 



-wisdom the true aliment of the soul ; then realize the 
latter, the Nous, and the One — in order to reach the last ^ 
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THB SAME 



His dialogues are elevated by such sublime and glowing 
-conceptions, enriched with such copious and splendid. 

may truly be pronounced highly poetical. They are justly 
Admired for their literary merit : the introductions are 
f @et!n&&t afif tMisg ; Ihe cou^ @f @ua detmlse, m 'Wm?-- 
-versation, is dearly marked ; their oha^eai^teFs are aocuritlif' 
supported ; every speaker has his proper place, language 
jind manners ; the scenery of the conference is painted in 



ladorned and enlivened by those minute embellishments 
which render the oolloquial mode of writing so peculiarly 



anetaphysical, or mathematical^ ilia IkBgaage of Plato is 
^bsaf m the nmning stream, and in simplicity and swee^m 
'ma Tsilii fc totsnMe vifeiat wMofa perfumes the vale. 



^Lxxr 

In the early ages of Christianity, the Academic philo- 
■flophy waf telC la very high esteem, so much so, that 
■aeVEiml of the Christian Fathers were of opinion that the 
jhifaseology of the inspired writers of the New Testament is, 
in some cases, borrowed from the philosophy of Plato. 

;Logos, or Word of John, an expression identical with one 
which occupies a prominent .place in the PJafenio Sjstem. 

■^m&Di'isB' m iimbl'IM' -w^^fw •m^MfS "bsm #!» 

^^a$0 ySik iht a^^tles, the speculations of this profound: 
j^bQiMtS^heEafi^ted not a little the current of thought among 
•^e early dhristian writers. Nor could it fail to be so, for 

a ■■ The Faiths ot the Woda." DiTlsion i, p. 2*. 



-he said '$tM. aft relation with the good, the beautiful, and 
imn^iBbS^ true." No philosopher, indeed, whether of 
^ffl^M # 0 woi<gni tees, Iws ixeois aireofiy mS. Mitaily 
ifflimgL HiQ. tihings in creation to the Almighty Creator, and 
things in providence tio m All-Wise Disposer, than the 
Illustrious Plato. 



-CBae become a Platonist with the expectation to 
0>. wd rule over a ho^t of young delicate damoseLs ? 

jofficea in an empire, and to anticipate hereafter th© 
jpeatttces of a heaven of precious stones ? No, by Jupiter^ 
-Iff haSif eiould it he? since immortal Hato possesseis no 
«UGh atiMteiS "TuMeh perish and decay, but to p.equiz8 
wisdom the true aliment of the soul ; then realize the 
latter,, the Nous, and the One — in order to reach the last^ 



PBOSPBBISy. 



